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Ihains  Using  Dailies  to  Move  Surpli 
Farm  Products,  Create  Good-will 

►ncerted  Retail  Drive  Using  Big  Space  Has  Doubled  Sales  of  Grapefruit- 
New  Advertising  Technique  Proves  Its  Power 


JOT  the  least  among  farm  relief  3y  ROBER 

N  measures  is  the  device  of  con- 

jrted  retail  advertising  on  a  nation-  Ush  influences.  While  maneuvers  for 
ide  iro'o  to  move  surpluses,  devised  competitive  advantage  would  seem  to 
lithin  the  last  year,  and  still  being  offer  a  series  of  stumbling  blocks,  it 
(wloped  into  full  efficiency.  is  still  true  that  the  price  problems 

Whereas  government  officials  have  have  been  met  without  disaster  to  the 
iid  upon  occasion  to  buy  and  hold  campaigns. 

Biduses,  only  to  find  themselves  The  retail  prices  finally  charged 

wrwheln^cd,  and  other  officials  have  _ 

one  to  the  other  extreme  by  limiting  _ _ I 

reduction ,  the  advertising  plan  goes  _ 1 

Irai^t  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  r  j 

;  putting  foods  that  have  been  pro-  \ 

beed  into  the  hands  of  people  who  \  ^ 
rieitthem.  \ 

The  farmer  benefits  by  converting  \  f  Wl"****^  g* Cl 

lis  stock  into  cash  and  by  clearing  \  CDlIlT  SltVit ' 

be  warehouses  for  the  next  year’s  \  A|TflHx  fUlIl* 
rep.  The  consumer  benefits  by  get-  \  vl  • 

a  desirable  \  v'l/,, 


vided  by  the  Food  Chain  association, 
as  well  as  display  material  of  various 
sorts,  but  many  of  the  chains  have 
relied  on  their  own  ingenuity  for 
newspaper  copy,  and  tear  sheets  show 
a  wide  variety  of  copy. 

In  some  cases  space  running  up  to 
half  a  page  or  more  has  been  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  grapefruit,  Florida, 
Texas,  or  California,  depending  upon 
the  local  supply.  Use  of  large  space 
like  this  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
obviously  means  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditiures  by  the  retailers,  Mr. 
Logan  told  Eoitor  &  Pxjblisheh,  not 
merely  the  use  of  space  which  would 
be  taken  anyway.  Seven  thousand 
sets  of  display  material  have  been  sold 
to  member  chains  and  many  others 
have  prepared  their  own  material,  he 
reported  as  evidence  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  participation  in  the  drive. 

“Just  how  much  this  extra  news¬ 
paper  linage  may  mean  for  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  say  at  this 
time,”  he  said,  “but  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  an  estimate  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign. 

“It  is  too  early  for  us  to  have  any 
reliable  data  on  the  increased  grape¬ 
fruit  sales  of  our  members,  this  sale 
is  still  in  progress.  However,  we  have 
Hash  reports  from  sixteen  cooperat¬ 
ing  companies,  operating  about  twen¬ 
ty-seven  thousand  stores,  giving  the 
results  of  the  first  week’s  sale.  The 
increases  by  these  companies  over  the 
correspondffig  period  a  year  ago 
ranged  from  30  to  600  per  cent.  Of 
the  sixteen  companies,  only  five 
showed  grapefruit  sales  increases  of 
less  than  100  per  cent.  Six  companies 
showed  sales  increases  of  more  than 
200  per  cent.  I  think  we  may  expect 
that  chain  food  store  sales  will  easily 
show  increases  of  more  than  100 
per  cent,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
figures  will  nm  over  200  per 
cent. 

“Prices  to  consumers  have  not  been 
advanced.  The  same  reasons  which 
make  these  sales  necessary,  that  is, 
surplus  crops,  also  mean  that  reason¬ 
able  prices  can  be  charged.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  samples  of  grapefruit 
advertising.  Our  stores  recognize  that 
these  sales  are  excellent  merchandis¬ 
ing  opportmiities.  The  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditm^  that  they  make 
in  connection  with  them  are  absorbed 
by  the  increased  voliune  of  sales  and 
by  the  efficiency  of  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods. 

“Definite  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  current  lamb 
prices.  For  example,  live  lambs  for 
the  week  ending  Dec.  19,  choice  cuts, 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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ai  desirable  food  at 
rice.  The  food  trade  benefits  by 
Emulating  its  business.  And  adver- 
ang,  incidentally,  gives  a  perfect 
aaonstration  of  its  ability,  imder 
repw  conditions,  to  move  goods 
beeper  than  any  other  known  meth- 
di^  without  increasing  retail  prices. 

Still  another  by-product  of  the 
recess— and  a  powerful  influence  in 
liking  it  possible — is  the  good-will 
^  accumulated  by  the  nation’s 
bein  stores — politically  vxilnerable — 

Bong  the  nation’s  agricultural  pro- 
teB— politically  powerful. 

For  the  chain  stores,  while  not 
lone  in  the  movement,  have  seized 
pen  it  and  given  it  the  most  power- 
ol  impetus.  Since  the  chains  of  the 
ation,  led  by  Safeway  and  other 
^omia  chain  groups,  united  in  a 
nw  to  sell  the  surplus  of  Califor- 
ia’i  canned  peaches  last  year,  the 
bains  have  refined  the  process  and 
Woped  machinery  that  can  be  ap-  must  be  recognized  by  the  buyer  as  boxes.  Recent  frosts  in  California 
lied  to  almost  any  big  surplus  of  low — else  the  whole  sales  campaign  have  not  affected  the  national  picture 
■mumption  goods  handled  through  would  have  no  chance  of  success,  materially,  for  the  California  produc- 
Woery  stores.  In  the  current  drives  That  means  the  prices  to  the  produc-  tion  in  19^  was  only  12.6  per  cent  of 
lie  National  Association  of  Food  ers-must  be  low  also — but  not  as  low  the  total.  Even  if  the  entire  Califor- 
is  the  center  of  organization,  as  they  would  be  without  such  a  cam-  nia  crop  this  year  had  been  destroyed, 
Ithough  voluntary  chains  and  inde-  paign.  With  no  sales  and  advertising  there  would  still  be  an  enormous  sur- 
wdents  join  in  the  campaigns.  drive  to  move  the  surpluses,  prices  plus  of  grapefruit,  according  to  John 

National  sales  campaigns  to  date  might  drop  to  a  point  where  produce  A.  Logan,  executive  vice-president  of 
avc  included  dried  fruits,  beef,  lamb,  would  rot  at  the  farms  and  where  the  National  Association  of  Food 
“keys,  and  fresh  grapefruit.  To  canneries  would  have  little  room  for  Chains,  mainspring  of  the  movement, 
“oplete  the  attack  on  the  grapefruit  or  interest  in  the  next  year’s  crop.  In  both  California  and  Florida,  or- 
“plus,  a  national  campaign  for  The  growers’  salvation  lies  in  the  in-  ganizations  of  growers  have  raised 
“Bed  grapefruit  and  canned  grape-  creased  quantities  sold.  So  too  does  funds  and  are  carrying  on  advertising 
'“k  juice  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  retailers’  hope  of  profit.  The  campaigns  for  their  products.  But 
^  lummer,  as  told  in  this  paper  chains  have  put  themselves  on  record  more  than  that  is  needed. 

week.  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  agricultiural  The  additional  push  is  being  sup- 

In  each  case  the  movement  has  been  products  as  “loss  leaders,”  but  on  a  plied  by  local  newspaper  advertising, 
^*dded  upon  at  the  request  of  or-  big  promotion  they  need  a  retail  price  by  baiuiers  and  store  displays  and 
producers  and  after  study  of  low  enough  to  impress  housewives,  special  price  tags,  used  by  chains  and 
“•  problem  by  representatives  of  the  Preparing  for  a  big  promotion  cam-  other  retail  grocers  throughout  the 
ntire  producing  industry  and  repre-  paign,  the  chains  contract  for  extra-  country.  Four  weekly  periods  were 
^Q^ves  of  all  participating  retailers,  large  quantities  of  goods,  which  auto-  set  for  special  effort,  of  which  the 
^rtce  to  the  producer  and  price  to  matically  supports  the  price  to  grow-  third  period  ended  Feb.  17.  The 
*  consumer  are  of  course  the  key  ers;  but  prices  cannot  rise  much  be-  fourth  is  set  for  Feb.  25  to  March  3. 
•oblans,  subject  to  all  kinds  of  tick-  cause  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Newspaper  mats  have  been  pro- 


Specimen  ads  showing  how  chains  are  using  newspapers  to  move 
surplus  grapefruit. 
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GUILD  VETOES  PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  ing  of  signatures.  The  unit  felt  that 

..........  ^  ......  .......  .  the  preamble  which  read,  Inis  agree- 

OFFERED  BY  N.  Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM  ment  between  the  New  York  World- 

Telegram  and  its  editorial  employes. 


PATMAN  ACT  HEARING 
ENDS  IN  BOSTON 


Action  Follows  Resolution  in  Akron  by  National  Scripps-  ^  represented  by  tl^  Newspaper 
....  ...  --  Guild  of  New  York,  becomes  eftec- 

Howard  Advisory  Committee  of  ANG  Asking  Manage-  tive,”  would  make  the  contract  be- 


noward  Advisory  Committee  ot  AINU  Asking  Manage-  tive,”  would  make  the  contract  be- 

ment  to  ‘*Make  Up  Its  Mind”  Before  March  12  tween  the  employes  and  the  manage- 

_ _  ment,  not  between  the  guild  and  the 

T...,  ..  .  .  j  .  ,  r  management.  At  the  end,  the  first 

HE  NaUonal  Scripps-Howard  Ad- the  management  at  the  following  signature  was  to  be  the  representa- 
visory  Committee  of  the  Amer-  meeting  for  a  guild  contract  specific-  World-Telegram  manage- 

ican  Newspaper  Guild  at  its  third  ally  including  a  10  per  cent  wage  second,  “Newspaper  Guild 

meeting  Feb.  21.  in  Akron,  O.,  restoration  and  a  preferential  shop.  If  q£  York  for  the  World-Tele- 

adopted  a  statement  declaring  “that  no  definite  answer  is  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 

the  national  Scripps-Howard  manage-  management  the  resolution  instructs  and  then  by  the  three  members 

ment  has  deliberately  withheld  from  the  unit  executive  committee  to  con-  guild  negotiating  committee, 

local  managements  the  authority  to  fer  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  gj^^  ^  “corn- 

sign  a  genuine  guild  contract.”  York  executive  committee  to  formu-  union”  set-up,  said  the  guild 


Examiner  Admit*  Invoice*  t*  Tta 
Congre**ional  Power  Over  latr*. 
State  Commerce — Botk 
Side*  Re*t 


sign  a  genuine  guild  contract.” 


Last  weekend  the  Federal  Trat 
Commission  and  respondents  Bird  i 
Son,  Inc.,  Bird  Floor  Covering  Sal« 
Corporation  and  Montgomery  Ward  4 
Company  all  rested  in  the  Bos^  tot 
case  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
The  commission’s  complaint  cha^ 
that  the  Bird  company  violated  the  an 


F.Uowi.«  u,.n_U.i.  „.,.n  •“  -i*- 


ten  to  give  u  a  com-  selling  floor  covering  materuktn 
set-up,  said  the  guild  order  house  at  nri/w*.  ji. 


die  The ''uiilt  steted  that  only  four  of  Th®  specificially  was  opposed 

*"  ^he  17  articles  in  the  proposed  agree-  ^  the  omission  of  the  preferential 

u  mnnnoompni  oient  Were  acceptable.  These  four  shop  clause,  and  broause  Ae  manage- 

^d  been  pos^  by  the  management  concerned  with  the  right  of  em-  !«ent  did  not  mention  mmimi^  wages 

Ployes  to  bargain  individually  for  pay  the  proposed  agr^ment  but  in  a 
jMted  becau^  ^ntion  of  a  preferen-  over  the  minimums,  the  statement  i^ued  at  the  sanie  tune  of- 

tial  shop  had  been  omitted.  editorial  employes  who  would  benefit  fered  a  scale  of  wages  and  said  that 

Thursday  night  the  guild  negoti-  by  the  agreement,  sick  leave  which  they  had  been  left  out  of  ^e  agree- 
ators  met  with  Lee  Wood,  executive  was  to  continue  as  at  present,  and  ™ent  because  it  was  not  desirous  of 
editor  of  the  World-Telegram,  repre-  vacations,  one  week  with  pay  for  six  creatmg  the  impression  that  it  had  a 
senting  the  management,  and  told  him  months’  employment  and  two  weeks  closed  mmd  on  this  subject, 
of  the  guild’s  action.  The  guild  in-  with  pay  after  more  than  a  year’s  The  unit  disliked  the  wording  of 
formed  EIditor  &  Publisher  that  the  service.  most  of  the  clauses  stating  that  they 

management  told  guild  negotiators  it  All  other  articles  were  rejected  were  “badly  worded”  and  that  there 

would  sign  a  contract  with  its  edi-  along  with  the  preamble  and  the  plac-  were  many  “loopholes.” 


The  unit  stated  that  only  four  of 


the  mail  order  house  at  price*  ds. 
criminatory  in  relation  to 


management  told  guild  negotiators  it  All  other  articles  were  rejected  were  “badly  worded”  and  that  there 

would  sign  a  contract  with  its  edi-  along  with  the  preamble  and  the  plac-  were  many  “loopholes.” 
torial  employes  with  the  guild  as  ■ - - 

cr.  S.  Bill  Would  Force  Newspapers 

were  unavailable  at  press  time.  n  •  *  n  w  ■  ^  • 

The  guUd  negotiators  stated  that  /O  Friilt  KeplieS  tO  CritlClSm 

^r\  v\r\  on/I  fVtO  A 


The  guild  negotiators  stated  that 
they  could  go  no  further  and  the 
meeting  was  closed.  N<|  further 
meeting  date  was  set  and  the  nego¬ 
tiators  retired  to  confer  with  the  unit. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24 — Be-  torial  columns.  I’ve  been  in  public 
cause  newspapers  once  accused  him  life  all  these  years  and  have  seen  test  whether  Congress  had  the  ri|ht 
of  promoting  boondoggling  and  failed  public  officials  attacked  in  the  press,  regulate  intra-state  commerce. 


)posed  charged  independent  retailers, 
-ential  The  commission  had  subpoeoiri 
mage-  witnesses  in  sessions  held  in  teem 
wages  months  in  Texas,  Illinois  and  Mam. 
t  in  a  chusetts;  had  also  subpoenaed  aevml 
ne  of-  thousand  sales  invoices  frmn  the  Bbd 
d  that  company  files  as  exhibits  to  strengtha 
agree-  tlieir  case.  At  the  last  session  hm 
ous  of  the  FTC  was  charged  with  conduetkf 
had  a  a  “fishing  expedition”  into  Bird  fila 
A  similar  charge  was  made  at  tht 
ing  of  *  esumed  hearing  in  Boston  vdiidi  va 
t  they  opened  up  last  week  at  the  requ» 
there  commission. 

Trial  Examiner  Charles  H.  Digp 
over  objections  of  Stuart  S.  Ball,  at- 
torney  for  Montgomery  Ward,  allomd 
the  admission  of  invoices  showing  salts 
by  Bird  to  retailers  within  the  state 
ISni  ^  denying  a  motion  to  rule  out  that 
intra-state  sales  invoices  the  examiner 
public  stated  that  he  would  admit  them  to 


•  Ai,  ^o  give  his  reply  the  space  he  felt  Their  replies  are  either  garbled  or 
Sunday,  the  committee  in  on  ^yaj-rauted.  Rep.  Alfred  N.  Phillips  of  ignored  or  emasculated  so  they  can’t 


contend^  that  it  had  found  “a  con 


ea  mai  u  nau  louiiu  a  -  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  sponsoring  a  bill  recognize  them.  My  bill  will  prevent 
though  unavowed  obstruction 


on  the  part  of  the  management  to  columns  to  public  olfi- 

dealmg  wi^  us  ^  a  trade  union, 


epen  their  columns  to  public  olfi-  The  Phillips  proposal  not  only  would 
-  u  j  ♦  ti,  ♦  '-•als  to  answer  criticism.  require  the  newspaper  to  permit  all 

and  that  it  has  hear  ropor  a  Connecticut  democrat  is  war-  public  officials  to  present  their  side  of 

contemporaneously  wi  ,  ^  ring  particularly  against  New  York  any  controversy  in  which  a  critical 

^ce  and  evasion  evidenced  y  ora  newspapers  who,  he  says,  accused  attitude  has  been  taken  toward  the 

Scripps-Howard  managemen  ,  or  for  an  unneeded  slum  official,  but  would  limit  the  exercise 

which  obstruction  tac  cs  e  m  on  clearance  and  park  project  in  Stam-  cf  editorial  judgment  on  the  part  of 

man^ement  is  rraponsi  e,  ®  ford,  while  Phillips  was  mayor  of  that  the  publisher  in  so  doing.  Unless  the 


management  is  responsible,  the  na¬ 


tional  management  has  resorted  to  ..  ’ 
_ *  ciiy. 


the  ^ossrat  sort  of  intimda  on  m  ^  newspaperman  myself,”  said  pears  as  written  by  him,  the  news- 

cou^on  m  M  or  re  ^  E’hillips,  who  is  publisher  of  a  Fair-  paper  would  be  required  to  publish  a 

ni^bw  ip  m  e  „  field  Coimty  weekly.  “I’m  for  free-  statement  that  “deletion  or  omission 

Press,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied.  ,  ,  .  „  madp  ” 


criticized  public  officer’s  rebuttal  ap- 


field  Coimty  weekly.  “I’m  for  free-  statement  that  “deletion  or  omission 
dom  of  the  press;  but  I  want  the  free  has  been  deliberately  made.” 


Stating  that  the  management  has  press  for  everybody.  Newspapers.  Publishers  would  be  subject  to  a 
“theorized  interminably”  on  the  sub-  magazines  and  books  should  print  the  $500  fine  and  six  months  in  jail;  trial 
ject  of  the  guild  shop  and  the  right  of  news  without  color.  ’Die  news  should  would  be  in  federal  courts,  and  con- 
the  guild  to  designate  its  own  signa-  be  printed  like  the  multiplication  table  finement  of  the  publishers  in  federal 
tones,  the  committee  advised  its  local  —two  and  two  equals  four.”  penitentiaries;  G-Men  and  other  fed- 

units  that  they  are  justified  in  expect-  “Newspapers  should  print  all  com-  eral  enforcement  agents  would  be  giv¬ 
ing  the  management  to  state  its  posi-  munications  from  public  officials  that  en  the  job  of  carrying  out  the  law;  and 
tion  on  both  of  these  questions.  The  are  not  libelous  or  scurrilous  and  the  bill  is  titled — “For  the  furtherance 
committee  advised  that  if  the  local  should  confine  criticism  to  the  edi-  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 


penitentiaries;  G-Men  and  other  fed- 


“Newspapers  should  print  all  com-  eral  enforcement  agents  would  be  giv- 
munications  from  public  officials  that  en  the  job  of  carrying  out  the  law;  and 


units  do  not  receive  “satisfactory  dec¬ 
larations”  this  week  they  will  be 
“justified  in  advising  their  respective 
managements  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  further  delay  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quiesced  in,”  and  Aat  the  committee 
regards  “Miuxh  12  as  affording  ample 
time  for  the  management  to  make  up 
its  mind.” 


In  addition  the  committee  advised 
all  Scripps-Howard  units  to  reject 
counter-proposals  by  the  management 
“falling  below  the  generally  agreed 
upon  provisions,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  five-day  forty-hour 
week,  guild  shop,  valid  guild  signa¬ 
tories,  extended  dismissal  notice  and 
adequate  minima.” 

Nine  Scripps-Howard  chain  guild 
units  were  represented  at  the  commit¬ 
tee  meeting. 

At  the  World-Telegram  unit  meet¬ 
ing  a  resolution  was  passed  similar  to 
the  Akron  resolution.  It  declared  that 
further  delay  could  not  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  unit  and  that  negotiations 
had  already  covered  three  years.  'Hie 
negotiators  were  instructed  to  ask 


Homer  E.  Sawyer,  president.  Bird 
Floor  Covering  Sales  Corporati(»,  un¬ 
der  questioning  by  commission  coun¬ 
sel,  revealed  that  rebates  had  ranged 
from  two  to  four  per  cent,  dependinj 
on  quantities  purchased  over  a  six 
months’  period.  Identical  prices  were 
quoted  to  Montgomery  Ward  and 
^ars  Roebuck.  Although  the  latter 
mail  order  house  is  not  mentioned  k 
the  complaint  the  examiner  ruled  tbt 
it  was  broad  enough  to  include  teiti- 
rr.ony,  on  prices  to  that  company. 

In  sales  to  retailers  the  company 
realized  $2.57  per  square  on  a  $iK 
item;  $3.11  per  square  on  a  $3B2  item 
sold  to  mail  order  houses.  Sellig 
expenses  to  retailers  amounted  to  (II 
per  cent;  to  mail  order  houses,  lU 
per  cent,  he  testified. 

It  has  been  reiterated  by  respond¬ 
ents’  counsel  several  times  during  tbe 
proceedings  that  practically  all  safe 
were  made  during  1936  to  jobbers,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  steady  decreiR 
in  sales  to  retailers  during  that  yw. 
beginning  months  before  the  paanft 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 

From  January  through  Octate. 
1936,  Bird  “advertising  expensi^t 
mail  order  houses  were  $443.41;  to  R- 
tailers  and  jobbers,  $137,771.06. 


GANNETT  INJURED  IN  PLAtf 

Thrown  against  the  side  of  fc 
cabin  of  a  Gannett  Newq*|i^ 
single -motored  plane  as  it  brofcfc* 
wheel  in  landing  at  Ithaca,  Feb.  !; 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher,  sufi*< 
a  slight  cut  over  the  right  eye 
minor  injury  to  his  should^.  ^ 
Russell  Holderman  as  pilot  ho  fe* 
flown  to  Ithaca  to  attend  a  DU# 
of  Cornell  University  officials 
ing  for  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  ^ 
mund  Ezra  Day  as  new  Cornell  p# 
dent.  Holderman,  who  escapodS^ 
jury,  kept  the  plane  from  tip| 
over  and  brought  it  to  a  stop  M  - 
end  of  the  field.  Gannett  was  * 
to  Tompkins  County  Mwnoriol 
pital  for  tieatment,  after 
flew  back  to  Rocliester  in  ^no®* 
plane. 
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medical  ad  campaign  wins  honor 

Newspapei*  Copy  of  Institute  Takes  National  Award  as  Social  Force — Macy’s  Best  in  Local 
Newspaper  Class,  New  Yor  ker  in  National  Newspaper 


Selling  magazine,  Ernest  Elmo  Calk-  stores,  gives  a  barometer  of  consumer 
ins,  chairman  of  the  administrative  purchases  in  specified  lines, 
board,  presented  the  awards  at  the  Other  awards  are  listed  below, 

dinner.  Other  speakers  were  Stuart  The  permanent  administrative  board 

Peabody,  advertising  director  of  the  for  the  awards,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Borden  Company,  chairman  of  the  jury  Calkins,  consists  of: 
of  awards,  and  Roy  S.  Durstine,  presi-  Lee  n.  Bristol,  vice-president,  Bristol-Myers 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Company;  Ray  1’.  Clayberger,  president,  \a- 
Osbom,  Inc. 

Two  other  campaigns  won  honor-  DO  you  know  t 

able  mention  in  the  “social  force”  . ,  „ 

class  —  an  “ethical”  campaign  on  s.T..'" 


Advertisements  distinguished  for  copy: 
Medal  Award:  Bear  Creek  Orchards,  Medford, 
Ore.  (G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  New  York). 
Honorable  Mentions:  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  Pittsburgh  (Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross, 
Cleveland) ;  Sheffield  Farms  (N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia), 

Research  Achievement:  Medal  Award:  Wil¬ 
liam  Badke,  2121  Blast  Capitol  Drive,  Milwau- 


W  OR  I  . n  s  FA  I 


This  advertisement, 
picturing  115  of  the 
70,000  dolb  then  on 
sale  at  Macy’s  de¬ 
partment  store.  New 
York,  was  designed 
to  emphasize  the 
huge  assortment  of 
goods  available  to 
holiday  shoppers. 
It  is  part  of  a  ser¬ 
ies  that  won  the 
medal  award  for 
local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


ssSr.-iiirr  ~~ don’t  risk  infection.”  Another  honor- 
sss'imrs;  —  able  mention  went  to  comic  section 

PI'lLIC  HEALTH  INSTITUTE  advertbing  of  Postum,  product  of 

General  Foods,  Inc.  (Yoxmg  &  Rubi- 

Macy’s  department  store.  New  York, 

T^ieal  five-column  advertisement  in  won  the  medal  award  for  local  news- 
ompaign  of  warning  against  venereal  paper  advertbing  with  a  series  of 
diseases.  semi- institutional  advertisements  quite 

different  from  the  usual  item-and- 
price  department  store  copy.  In  thb 
profit  organization  of  public-spirited  class  the  honorable  mentions  went  to 
dthens,  won  the  medal  award  in  thb  New  York  Telephone  Company  (Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn)  and  president.  National  Publishers  Association,  Inc.; 
“  —  ~  .  .  _  .  ..„  Kendall,  editor.  Advertising  & 

Selling;  Executive  Secretary. 

The  jury  of  awards, 
changed  annually,  was  composed  of: 

Stuart  Peabody,  chairman;  John  Faulkner 
Arndt,  president,  John  Faulkner  Arndt  li 
_ _ _ ;  Gordon  0>le,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  ciannon  Mills;  Aglar  (^ook,  publisher, 
Drug  Trade  News;  John  Cowles,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Des  Moines  Register  Hr  Tribune;  Roy 
Eastman,  New  York;  " 
tive  vice-president,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
rude  I-ane,  editor,  H^oman’s  Home  Companion; 
Edward  F.  Molyneux,  art  director,  Newell- 
...  ...  ,  ,,  Emmett  Company,  Inc.;  Malcolm  Rollins,  pro- 

_  _  (Liennen  &  IVutCnell,  motion  manager.  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

agency)  for  its  promotion  campaign 
in  national  magazines  (and  business 
papers).  The  latter  campaign  was 
marked  by  excellent  color  work,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  advertisement  on 
free  press,  headed  “They  saw  Si  Put¬ 
ney,  but  they  heard  Voltaire!” 

Heading  the  Ibt  of  awards  were  a 
gold  me^  awarded  posthumously 
“for  dbtinguished  services  to  adver¬ 
tising”  to  A.  W.  Erickson,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  when  he  died  last  No¬ 
vember;  and  silver  medab  awarded  to 
Katharine  Fisher,  director  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute,  and  A.  C. 

Nielsen,  president  of  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  Chicago.  Miss  Fisher  was 
credited  with  holding  to  highest  stand¬ 
ards  for  advertisers  and  promoting 
public  confidence  in  advertbing.  Mr. 

Nielsen’s  “notable  service  for  all  ad¬ 
vertbing”  lay  in  hb  development  of 


business  Bureau;  W.  B.  Donham,  kee.  Honorable  Mention:  Meredith  Publishing 
d  Graduate  School  of  Business  Company,  Des  Moines, 
i;  Roy  S.  Durstine,  president.  Radio:  Medal  Awards  to: 

n,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  Col.  1.  Roy  S.  Durstine,  for  adding  to  the 

publisher,  Chicago  Daily  News;  knowledge  and  technique  of  radio  advertising, 
vice-president.  Lord  &  Thomas;  2.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  for  outstanding 
lUck,  vice-president,  N.  W.  Ayer  skill  in  program  production,  with  special  refer- 
Harford  Powel,  vice-president,  ence  to  the  Jell-O  program, 
bard  &  Powel,  Inc.;  Percy  B.  3.  William  J.  Cameron,  Ford  Company, 
lent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company;  for  excellence  of  commercial  announcements, 
hune,  president.  Associated  Busi-  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  president,  Aulit  _ 

;  WiUiam  B.  Warner, 

a.n.p.a.  convention  exhibits 

Twelve  firms  have  already  indicated 
intention  to  participate  in  exhibitions 
at  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Convention  which  will 
convene  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  here, 
April  20.  They  are  the  Bureau  of 
Advertbing,  Huebner  Laboratories, 
Science  Service,  Ledger  Syndicate, 
Home  Economics,  King  Features  Syn- 
Paul  Hollister,  execu  dicate,  NEA  Service,  Elliot  Address- 
Gert-  ing  Machine  Co.,  Recordak  Corp., 
Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New 
York  Times  and  Editor  &  I^usher. 


ckssification  when  the  Annual  Adver- 

tiling  Awards  were  annovmced  Feb.  24  R-  H.  Fyfe  Company,  Detroit,  shoe  Frederick  C. 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  dealer  (McCann-&ickson,  Inc.).  The 
Hotel,  New  York.  The  campaign  was  telephone  ads  were  small  text-and- 
prepared  by  Blackett-Sample-Hum-  headline  copy,  without  illustrations, 
mart,  Inc.,  Chicago.  based  on  newsy  items,  such  as  the  one 

Ike  awards,  designed  to  perpetuate  about  the  broker  who  got  hb  umbrella  _ _ 

the  Bok  awards  dbcontinued  in  1931,  back  seven  times  because  he  stamped  Compan^y,  Inc. 
i»  adminbtered  by  a  board  of  dbtin-  hb  telephone  number  on  the  handle. 

?aished  advertbing  men  organized  The  two  awards  to  newspapers  as 
ffliough  the  efforts  of  Advertising  &  advertbers  were  a  medal  award  to  the 

New  York  Daily  News  for  its  promo- 
tion  series  in  business  papers,  and  an 
honorable  mention  to  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 


Gor  a  job  fora  certain 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York).  Honorable  Men-  ^  ^  W  M — * 

lions:  Ck>nsolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  ■  ■  ■  ■  | 

York,  Inc.  (McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  New  \  W  k,  ^ 

York);  Jenkins  Bros,  (valves).  New  York  f 

(W.  L.  Rickard  &  Company,  New  York).  J. 

Advertisements  in  Trade  and  Professional  _ _  _ _ _ _ _  , 

Publications:  Medal  Award:  The  New  York  i  TZ _ |  i 

Daily  News.  Honorable  Mentions:  General  ;;; - - '  1  ZZZTZr* - 

Foods,  Inc.  (Postum),  (Young  &  Rubicam,  .’rzrr.ZrZ  1  I  ZIZZZTTZZ  tk 

Inc.,  New  York);  American  Fire  Insurance  &  I  ^.TZl-r  ;  I 

Indemnity  Group,  New  York.  j  |  Z-“— -tTZ;  !  3^ 

Advertisements  distinguished  for  layout,  art  I  _ 

and  typography:  Medal  Award:  White  Rock  AA  - - NPVYhltKFR 

Mineral  Spring  Company  (Newell  Eimmett  i  JCZ  ' 

CompAnyp  New  York).  Honorable  Mentions:  MtuTHtnonAOTNumonjcorv 

Travellers’  Insurance  Company  (Young  &  v  i  .  •  . 

Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York);  Community  Plate  Sample  of  New  Yorkers  witming  cam- 
(Gryer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New  York).  paign,  best  in  national  newspaper  dass. 


^  Erickson, 


U-r;,::  j 
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BILLS  TO  PROTECT  NEWSPAPERMEN 
BEFORE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


Office  ‘’Minute*  Man 


SOUTH  TO  GET  ITS 
SECOND  MILL 


Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Georgia  Voting  on  Confidence 
Measures — Attempt  Made  to  Abolish  University  of 
Washington  Journalism  School 


Newspaper  publishers  in  vari-  witnesses  before  a  grand  jury  or  in 
ous  states  this  week  were  busily  any  criminal  or  civil  case,  was  intro- 


engaged  in  opposing  and  backing  sev-  duced  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
eral  bills  in  the  legislatures.  Bills  Representatives  by  Assemblyman 
protecting  the  news  sources  of  re-  Holland  on  Feb.  22. 
porters  are  being  considered  in  three  Recalled  after  defe 


Recalled  after  defeat,  33  to  44,  on 


more  states.  Another  state  has  a  bill  the  first  vote,  a  bill  by  the  Commit- 
to  abolish  its  state  school  of  journal-  tee  on  Public  Printing  was  passed  by 


ism  and  still  another  measiu'e  pro-  the  Arkansas  House  at  a  recent  ses- 
poses  a  state  “printery”  for  reducing  sion  to  define  a  legal  newspaper  eligi- 


state  printing  costs. 


ble  to  receive  public  business.  It  de- 


In  Olympia,  Wash.,  a  bill  intro-  fines  a  legal  newspaper  as  one  with 
duced  by  Senator  Harold  P.  Troy  a  bona  fide  circulation,  that  has  been 


would  protect  reporters,  editors  and  published  12  months  consecutively, 
publishers  from  disclosing  the  source  and  meets  Post  Office  Department  re- 


SNPA  Board  Hears  That  East  Tsia 
Plant  Will  Be  in  Operation 
Early  Within  the 
Next  Year 


or  authority  for  information  used  in  quirements  as  to  percentage  of  its 


news  stories.  space  devoted  to  news.  r  u  j'  j" 

The  measiu^  would  require  that  a  The  bill  was  sponsored  by  the  Ar-  write  man  of  the  Ogden  (UtaiO  Stand- 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  prove  kansas  Press  Association  to  curb  “fly  ^d-Examtner,  is  a  real  Rube  Gold- 
an  article  was  published  “in  bad  by  night”  newspapers  that  are  nu-  herg  as  an  inventive  genius. 
faitVi  with  malipa  and  not  in  thp  in-  niprniis  in  plpptinn  vpars  Running  a  COrd  from  the  ceilmg. 


an  article  was  published  “in  bad  by  night”  newspapers  that  are  nu- 
faith,  with  malice  and  not  in  the  in-  nierous  in  election  years. 


terest  of  public  welfare,”  before  re-  Pending  on  the  House  calendar  are  yoyng  ^^^od  hooks 


quiring  the  writer  to  disclose  his  two  bills  returned  without  recom-  phone  and  ear  set  to  real  advantage,  nntnnt  nf  thp  firct  n,iii  u. 

source  of  information  to  a  grand  jury,  mendation  by  the  Committee  on  Tern-  Jetting  down  stories  in  rapid-fire  already  b^coo- 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  22— Already 
sured  of  one  large  newsprint  mill  b 
the  south,  the  executive  board  of  tie 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish^’ 
sociation  now  visualizes  a  seccad 
plant  of  equal  capacity. 

The  board,  holding  its  mid-winte 
meeting  here  yesterday,  heard  repoi^ 
from  Ted  Dealey,  of  Dallas,  that  tht 
first  mill,  to  be  located  in  east  Tex», 
probably  will  be  in  operation  cn  | 
producing  basis  by  early  next  ye* 
A  second  mill  probably  will  be  located 
in  the  southeast. 

OLD  the  line,  please.  .  .  .”  Cranston  Willianns,  .secretary-tn». 

Charles  D.  Wood,  desk  re-  the  association,  reported  mem- 

of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand-  supporting  plans  for  a  second 

ner,  is  a  real  “Rube  Gold-  which,  like  that  m  Texas,  woidd 
m  inventive  genius.  annual  capacity  of  aroroxi. 

a  cord  from  the  ceiling,  *^tely  45,000  tons,  and  would  rep- 
ood  hooks  in  a  French  investment  of  at  least 

I  tr»  r<»al  arlvanfacr^  $5e(X)0»000, 


Another  measure,  introduced  in  the  perance.  One  would  ban  liquor  ad- 
Senate  by  Senator  Earl  Maxwell  of  vertising  in  Arkansas  and  the  second 


He  also  makes  use  of  the  tail-end 

opinion  no  difficulty  would  be  en- 


Seattle,  would  abolish  the  school  of  would  ban  both  liquor  and  tobacco  of  Associated  Press  rolls  and  fan-fold  nhtninino  .. 

I _ _ TT_: _ _ _  Koo  couniereo  in  oDtaming  southern  out- 


jcumalism  at  the  University  of  Wash-  advertising.  paper  so  that  he  seldom  has  to  insert 

ington.  The  bill  also  would  prohibit  Opposition  to  the  state  printery  bill  sheets  into  his  news  mill, 

establishment  of  any  schools  or  de-  introduced  in  the  Oklahoma  House  “Hold  the  line  please,  .  .  .  while  I 

partments  of  journalism  in  any  insti-  of  Representatives  is  growing  as  news-  hook  up,”  says  Wood.  And  he  gets  set 

tution  of  higher  learning  in  the  state,  paper  publishers  and  opponents  of  the  in  a  jiffy. 

Senator  Maxwell  explained  that  in  bill  at  the  capital  are  organizing  to  He’s  the  office  “Minute  man.” 
introducing  the  measure,  he  proceeded  see  that  it  is  killed, 
on  the  theory  that  “newspapermen  The  proposed  statute  would  es- 


establishment  of  any  schools  or  de-  introduced  in  the  Oklahoma  House 
partments  of  journalism  in  any  insti-  of  Representatives  is  growing  as  news- 


paper  so  that  he  seldom  has  to  insert  fo^  the  second  pl^t  ™ 

sheets  into  his  news  mill.  _ _ *  •«  , 

••tr  ij  !•  1  u  i  T  rlans  for  the  southeastern  mill  be 

Hold  the  line  please,  .  .  .  while  I  _ *  *  u  j  « 

1  1  »  iiT  J  A  J  u  A  said,  have  not  yet  been  drawn,  but 

hook  up,  says  Wood.  And  he  gets  set 

engmeers  already  are  at  work  hi 


He’s  the  office  “Minute  man.” 


on  the  theory  that  “newspapermen  The  proposed  statute  would  es- 
are  born,  not  made.”  He  said  he  tablish  a  state  printery  for  “all  state 
believed  schools  of  journalism  were  a  departments,  boards,  officers,  com- 


Texas,  making  a  survey  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  site  for  the 
first  plant. 

Acting  as  hosts  to  the  directors  wm 
Major  Clark  Howell,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Constitution;  Hugh  E 


“useless  exuense  both  to  the  state  miLioners  and  institutions  for  all  publisher  of  the  Macon  (Mo.)  o* .  the  Constitution;  Hugh  E 

unless  expen^,  ooin  to  me  siaie  missioners  and  insututions  tor  all  chronicle-Herald  provides  that  all  Trotti,  vice-president  and  busiwss 
and  to  the  students  who  presume  to  counties,  cities,  towns  and  school  dis-  ,  ,  ui-  il  j  •  i 

learn  how  to  work  on  a  newspaper  by  tricts.”  The  purpose  of  the  act,  the  notices  shall  be  published  m  ^  ^ 

reading  it  out  of  a  book.”  bill  states,  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Papers  which  have  b^n  published 

A  second  attempt  to  oust  Ashley  printing  to  the  state  and  subdivi-  regularly  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Holden.  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  sions.  ‘  -  t^^ 

political  writer,  from  the  chamber  of  Drastic  changes  in  the  workmen’s  IntroduCCS  Confidence  American  ’  eorgm- 

the  lower  of  the  Washin^n  compensation  law  for  ^utii  Carolina,  y  James  K  Chappell,  president  of  tbi 

^giskture  failed  by  a  vote  of  50  to  affecting  all  weekly  and  daily  news-  tfUl  m  iY.  1.  Legislature  of  Birmingham  (Ak) 

44  The  move  was  based  an  ar-  paper  plants  have  b^n  propo^d  by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  News  and  Age-Herald,  pLided. 

tide  written  by  Holden  charging  that  Governor  01m  D.  Johnston  who  be-  Assembly  Feb.  16  provides  for  im-  Others  attending  were:  E.  K.  Garloricfc 


political  writer,  from  the  chamber  of 


the  lower  house  of  the  Washington  compensation  law  for  South  Carolina, 
Legislature  failed  by  a  vote  of  50  to  affecting  all  weekly  and  daily  news- 


gularly  for  a  period  of  five  years.  manager,  Atlanta  Journal;  and  Jod 

_ _  G.  Harris,  representing  Herbert  Pot- 

^  I  f.j  ter,  publisher,  Atlanta  Georgia- 

ttroduces  Confidence  American. 

Bill  in  iV,  Y.  Legislature  president  of  the 

”  association,  of  the  Birmingham  (Ak) 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  News  and  Age-Herald,  presided. 


Others  attending  were:  E.  K.  Ga7k>rd,chi7 


legislators  were  shaking  down  in-  gan  his  career  as  a  newsroom  em-  munity  for  newspapermen  who  refuse  man  of  the  board  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oik 


dustries  by  introducing  a  flood  of  ploye  of  the  Spartanburg  Herald-  to  divulge  the  source  of  published  in 


bills  and  then  withdrawing  them  for  Journal. 


formation.  Assemblyman  Brietbart, 


financial  considerations.  The  article  Weeklies  would  be  brought  within  Brooklyn  Democrat,  introduced  it. 


homan  and  Times;  W.  C.  Johnson,  polliriB. 
Chattanooga  News;  and  the  following  dint 
tors:  Horace  Hall,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Estk: 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  CtsM; 


said  “the  field  is  more  remunerative  the  law  by  his  proposal  to  place  all  ^  ,  leeislation  coverine  Fred  ' B.  Wachs,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Lwis. 


.  »  .  .  ^  drive  lor  legisiauon  covering  vaa,./  , 

than  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  companies  with  seven  or  more  em-  ^  D  Ev»ng.  Shrev^  ^)  r« 


ployes  imder  the  act  mstead  of  con-  York  legislature  last 


Enacted  by  the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  cems  with  a  minimum  of  15.  as  is  now  ^  ^ 


33  to  9,  a  bill  to  protect  confidences  the  case, 
received  by  newspaper  men  in  line  A  survey  shows  that  few,  if  any  (S.  C.)  Hfriid/'AdoVph  oi."  Ci* 

of  duty  is  pending  on  the  calendar  weeklies  in  North  or  South  Carolina,  ril  tanooga  (Tenn.)  News;  Ted  Detly,  Ms 

of  the  Georgia  House.  Its  author  is  employ  as  many  as  15  persons.  \  “T 

^  .  «  «  Tvr*ii*  _  i_i*  1.  £  A  1  .i.i_  1  1- *  1.  COrillClCDu&I  ul0  dGclllXlCS  Ol  Ngvjs  (Vft )  Press  ftod 

^nator  Jack  Williai^  publisher  of  A  clai^  m  Ae  general  highway  professions,”  he  said.  hX;  and  the  as«ii.tion’s  labor  cos* 

the  Waycros*  Journal-Herald,  former  safety  bill,  directing  that  the  highway  .  *  sioner,  Joseph  G.  Camp,  of  Dallas. 


to  the  same  immunities  as  a  clergy- 


James  H.  Skewes.  Meridian  (Mias.)  Str, 
J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C)  T* 
gram;  Clyde  E.  Muchmore,  Pones  CJj 
(Okla.)  News;  A.  W.  Huckle,  Rxh  M 
(S.  C.)  Herald;  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  C» 


president  of  the  Georgia  Press  Asso-  department  newspapers  and  press 


It  is  now  law. 


services  with  names  of  all  persons 


“Such  a  law  is  needed  in  this  state 
to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  the  press,” 


Herald;  and  the  association's  tabor  comas 
sioner,  Joseph  G.  Camp,  of  Dallas. 


Senator  G.  Y.  Harrell,  who  opposed  convicted  of  driving  drunk,  and  that  continued.  Men  ei^aged  in  gath-  J)enieS  Brisboue  EstOtS 
the  bill,  objected  to  newspaper  men  newspapers  and  press  services  cannot  news  are  enabled,  because  of  V*  u  dtfk  n/lfk  /l/l/l 

having  “the  same  professional  classi-  be  gmlty  of  libel  in  publishing  such  their  contacts,  to  discover  infommtion  i  O  IieM  99,UUU,UUV 


having  “the  same  professional  classi-  be  guilty  of  libel  in  publishing  such  ^niacis,  i 

fication  as  lawyers  and  doctors.”  names  in  any  form  or  connection,  is  public  mtere 

Gov.  E.  D.  Rivers  of  Georgia  Feb.  24  among  the  first  move  of  legislators  to  anyone  else, 

signed  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  obtain  a  proper  libel  law  for  South 
Williams  providing  for  a  constitutional  Carolina.  Representative  Bruce  Lit-  CONVICT! 
amendment  to  permit  Ware  coimty  tlejohn  has  announced  his  willingness  Convicted  c 


of  public  interest  that  is  not  available 


CONVICTED  OF  ASSAULT 


Samuel  C.  Cowart,  lawyer  for  tbi 
family  of  the  late  Arthur  BridaK 
characterized  the  statement  that  tk 
estate  of  the  editor  will  yield  ta» 


Convicted  of  assaulting  Paul  E.  approximating  $9,000,000  as 


to  levy  a  tax  for  one  mill  to  en-  to  cooperate  in  framing  and  putting  Krause,  photographer,  Springfield  foolishness.” 


coimage  the  location  of  new  industries,  throu^  a  broader  bill. 


Republican, 


The  statement  appraising  the  est* 


Wisconsin  newspaper  reporters  A  bill  introduced  in  the  Indiana  Springfield  druggist,  took  an  appeal  at  more  than  $20,()0b,000  was  nusles 
would  also  be  immune  from  reveal-  House  of  Representatives  requires  an-  from  a  $20  fine  imposed  by  Judge  John  the  New  Jersey  State  House  • 
ing  the  sources  of  their  information  nual  publication  of  property  assess-  W.  Mason  Feb.  24  and  furnished  bail  Wednesday  by  H.  E.  Taylor,  secret*? 
under  a  bill  which  has  been  intro-  ment  lists  by  townships  in  the  two  for  appearance  in  Superior  Court,  to  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bure» 
duced  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Fred  leading  newspapers  of  opposite  political  Blanc  was  tried  as  a  sequel  to  an  at-  However,  upon  later  interrogatkn  b? 


to  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bur** 
However,  upon  later  interrogatkn  k 


Risser,  Madison.  faiths  in  each  county  of  the  state,  tack  on  Krause  wherein  the  latter’s  reporters,  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  hk 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  Feb.  23  Bert  B.  Mayhill,  publisher  of  the  camera  was  smashed  during  the  heart  obtained  his  information  from  “frienisi 

kssed  by  a  vote  of  34  to  8  a  measure  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  a  weekly  news-  balm  suit  of  Miss  Florence  Moses  of  of  the  family.”  No  will  has  yet  be® 

ithorizing  legislative  investigating  paper,  introduced  the  bill.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  against  Lotus  A.  filed  for  probate. 

all  criminal  courts  in  Pennsylvania.  A  measure  which  would  prohibit  Levin,  Northampton  druggist  in  Su-  _ 


passed  by  a  vote  of  34  to  8  a  measure  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  a  weekly  news 
authorizing  legislative  investigating  paper,  introduced  the  bill. 


of  all  criminal  courts  in  Pennsylvania.  A  measure  which  would  prohibit  Levin,  Northampton  druggist  in  Su- 
This  move  is  result  of  a  recent  series  publishers  and  editors  from  continuing  perior  Court  recently.  Francis  Shee- 
of  articles  by  David  G.  Wittels  in  the  to  operate  newspapers  in  Missomi  if  hey  and  William  Chilson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  exposing  illegal  foimd  guilty  of  printing  false  edi-  Springfield  Daily  News  and  Spring- 


A  GOOD  LOAN  RISK 

The  Denver  Post  employes  cr^ 


court  practice  in  Philadelphia. 


torials  was  introduced  in  the  house  by  field  Union,  respectively,  appeaiW  for  union  has  made  1,435  loans  totafe 


A  bill  that  would  relieve  reporters  Representative  Edward  M.  Brady  of  Krause.  Krause  is  planning  civil  ac-  more  than  $125,000  since  its  orgaff’ 


and  other  newspaper  employes  from  St  Louis  last  week.  A  second  bill, 
violation  of  coi^dences  if  called  as  introduced  by  Senator  Frank  P. 


tion  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  his  zation  in  May,  1934,  suffering  1<»* 
camera.  totaling  less  than  $M. 
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ROLLO  OGDEN,  N.  Y.  TIMES  EDITOR,  DIES 

Waf  N.  Y.  Post  Editor  for  29  Years  and  Times  Editor  for  17  Years — Brilliant  Career  Termin¬ 
ated  at  81  by  Pulmonary  Congestion  Following  Slight  Cold 


ROLLO  OGDPIN,  editor  of  the  New  addressing  a  gathering  of  the  Times  was  able  to  work  well  under  strain, 
York  Times  for  17  years  and  family  in  honor  of  the  late  Edward  never  getting  excited.” 
ji^usly  editor  of  the  New  York  A.  Bradford,  summed  up  his  own  pro-  He  was  graduated  from  college  in 
gening  Post  for  29  years,  died  at  fessional  creed  as:  “Painters  sign  their  1877  and  spent  two  years  at  Andover 
jlS  o’dock  Monday  afternoon  at  his  canvases.  There  is  now  a  movement  Theological  Seminary  and  another 
i-grtment  at  the  Algonquin  Hotel,  59  to  permit  architects  to  identify  them-  year  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
fest  Forty-fourth  street.  New  York,  selves  with  their  buildings.  But  the  nary  in  New  York.  In  IMO  he  went 

newspaperman  sinks  his  individuality 
in  that  of  the  institution  for  which  he 
works.  It  is  better  so.  In  that  way  he 
adds  his  bit  to  the  joint  product  and 


I^th,  caused  by  pulmonary  conges- 
tigo  following  a  severe  cold  contracted 
nn  weeks  before,  closed  a  journal- 
gtic  career  of  50  years. 

At  the  age  of  81,  Mr.  Ogden  resisted 
ha  cold,  going  to  his  office  daily  until 
I  week  before  his  death,  and  for  two 
days  continuing  his  work  in  his  apart- 
oBt  His  condition  grew  rapidly 
worse  Sunday,  when  the  pulmonary 
congestion  developed  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  rally. 

Among  those  at  his  bedside  were  his 
son,  Nelson  Ogden,  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  John  Marshall  Lindley  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  Another  daugh¬ 
ter,  Alice,  also  survives.  His  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Susan  Mitchell  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  died  April  7,  1935. 

The  funeral  was  Thursday. 

Devoted  to  his  work,  he  had  already 
continued  his  career  more  than  a  year 
after  eye  trouble  had  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  have  the  news  read  to 
him.  Every  morning  at  8:30  his  sec¬ 
retary  arrived  at  his  hotel  to  read  all 
the  items  of  importance  to  him  from 
the  daily  paper. 

The  day  following  his  death,  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Times  was  ruled 
with  six-point  black.  His  associates 
printed  a  full-column  tribute  to  his 
memory.  His  last  editorial  had  ap¬ 
peared  Feb.  17,  and  another  that 
arrived  at  the  Times  office  for  publi¬ 
cation  Thursday  was  held  out  because 
of  a  change  in  events  necessitating  a 
different  editorial  angle. 

Mr.  Ogden  wrote  with  scrupulous 
fairness.  He  was  recognized  by  his 
deep  integrity  and  sense  of  moral  val¬ 
ues  involving  public  questions.  His 
ajuciates  said  that  he  “observed  men 
and  events  with  poise  and  equanimity, 
but  never  with  chill  indifference.” 
Neither  association  with  the  great  of 
this  world,  statesmen,  men  of  letters, 
leaders  in  business  and  finance,  nor 
the  authority  and  eminence  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  could  disturb  his  deep  modesty. 
Approached  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
many  times  for  an  interview,  he  al¬ 
ways  declined.  He  had  a  genius  for 
self-effacement,  a  horror  of  display 
At  times  he  was  even  guilty  of  under¬ 
statement. 

As  a  man  he  was  shy,  gentle  and 
kindly;  as  a  boss,  tolerant  but  firm. 
In  reality  the  giiiding  hand  of  the 
limes’  editorial  policy,  he  changed 
mid  edited  but  little  of  his  associates’ 
writings.  The  daily  editorial  confer- 
®Mes  at  the  Times  were  clearly  led 
by  Mr.  Ogden,  although  he  was  not 
voluble.  Discussion  carried  by  other 
TOters  was  nearly  always  ended  on 
bis  point  of  view. 

When  public  issues  arose  that  called 
for  a  definite  policy,  Mr.  Ogden  was 


Rollo  Ogden 


the  collective  impress,  which  are 
greater  and  more  important  than  any 
one  man.” 

Mr.  Ogden  did  not  enter  newspaper 
work  until  he  was  31  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry,  having  taught  in 
Cleveland  and  Mexico.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  born  on  Jan.  19, 
1856,  at  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  of  a  family  which  traces 
l^ck  in  this  country  to  1640.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Gray  Ogden, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  who  served 
various  parishes  in  the  western  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State.  His  mother, 
Emma  Himtington,  came  of  a  family 
of  Canadian  origin.  Both  parents  had 
been  school  teachers  and  from  them 
the  boy  received  most  of  his  early 
education. 

He  entered  Williams  College,  where 
he  worked  his  way  through  in  part  by 
his  earnings  from  private  tutoring.  He 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  transmit 
his  own  exceptional  powers  of  con¬ 
centration  to  his  pupils;  at  least,  there 
is  the  record  of  one  student  whom  he 
successfully  prepared  for  a  college  en¬ 
trance  examination  in  Greek  in  the 
course  of  a  single  summer.  At  Wil¬ 
liams  he  was  a  pitcher  on  the  college 
baseball  team. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  a  tall,  well-built, 
powerful  man,  even  until  his  last 
years  when  he  became  a  little  stooped. 


to  Cleveland  as  assistant  pastor  of  Old 
Stone  Church.  He  was  ordained  in 
the  following  year.  The  minister  of  Old 
Stone  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
who  had  come  the  previous  year  from 
Chicago.  His  young  coadjutor  gave 
lessons  in  Greek  to  the  two  daughters 
of  the  house.  Their  studies  at  Lake 
Forest  University  had  been  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  family’s  removal  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 

On  Nov.  30,  1881,  he  married  Susan 
Mitchell  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
grandfathers  of  the  bride,  Matthew 
Mitchell  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
Alfred  Charles  Post,  the  distinguished 
New  York  surgeon.  Soon  after  the 
wedding  the  young  couple  left  for 
Mexico  City,  where  Mr.  Ogden  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  theological  institution 
maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  Board.  His  duties  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  teaching  took  him  through  the 
Mexican  countryside,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot 

Though  the  Mexican  sojourn  lasted 
not  quite  two  years,  Mr.  Ogden  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  which  he  put  to  use  after¬ 
ward  in  his  books  relating  to  Spanish- 
American  history  and  in  a  number  of 
translations  from  that  tongue.  On  one 
occasion  many  years  later  a  group  of 
Latin-American  journalists,  at  dinner 
in  the  Times  building  as  guests  of  the 
publisher,  were  surprised  and  pleased 
to  be  greeted  by  the  chief  editor  of 
the  paper  in  their  own  tongue. 

Mr.  Ogden’s  work  in  Mexico  was 
cut  short  by  a  serious  illness  which 
overtook  Mrs.  Ogden  and  compelled 
their  return  to  Cleveland.  There  he 
received  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Case  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  remained  from  1883  to  1887. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  post 
and  retired  from  the  ministry,  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  change  in  religious  outlook 
and  a  growing  inclination  for  literary 
work. 

His  salary  as  pastor  had  been  his 
only  source  of  income,  there  were  no 
savings  and  there  was  a  small  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  house.  But  the  decision  was 
made  and  the  Ogden  family  left  Cleve¬ 
land  for  New  York.  The  next  four 
years  were  a  pieriod  of  arduous  labor 
as  a  literary  free  lance  with  modest 
returns.  He  contributed  book  reviews 
and  special  articles  to  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  Nation.  The  family  made 
its  first  home  at  Ramapo,  N.  J.,  lived 
for  some  time  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  but  be¬ 
fore  very  long  moved  to  Summit,  N.  J., 
where  it  has  maintained  a  permanent 
home  to  the  present  day.  In  later 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  lived  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  New  York 
City. 

In  1891  Mr.  Ogden  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Post.  He  contributed 


Mr.  Ogden  continued  to  write.  About 
this  time  he  acted  for  a  while  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
Guardian. 

In  1903  Mr.  Ogden  succeeded  Hor¬ 
ace  White  as  editor-in-chief,  a  post 
he  continued  in  until  May  17,  1920, 
when  he  resigned  and  became  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
under  Charles  Ransom  Miller.  He  had 
been  one  of  a  small  group  of  directors 
managing  the  Post  under  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  who  bought  the  paper  in  1919 
from  the  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  in¬ 
terests.  In  1922  Mr.  Ogden  became 
chief  editor  of  the  Times  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Miller. 

An  incident  of  Mr.  Ogden’s  tenacity 
in  an  editorial  question  is  told  of  him 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  Post  and 
boss  of  his  own  employer,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  who  wrote  editorials 
as  his  father  had.  A  staunch  pacifist, 
Villard,  during  the  war,  had  written 
a  long  editorial  from  an  academic 
point  of  view  on  this  subject,  and  Mr. 
Ogden  kept  it  from  print,  believing 
that  it  would  harm  the  reputation  of 
the  paper  at  that  time.  Even  though 
Villard  pleaded  for  its  publication,  Mr. 
Ogden  conceded  little,  changing  a 
paragraph  at  a  time  and  holding  the 
editorial  for  many  months.  It  never 
was  printed. 

While  at  the  Post,  Mr.  Ogden  wrote 
all  his  editorials  in  long-hand.  After 
working  on  the  Times  for  some  time 
he  learned  to  dictate  his  work,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  dictated  with  the  ease 
of  writing.  He  never  attempted  to 
learn  to  type. 

Mr.  Ogden’s  energies  in  the  last  25 
years  were  given  almost  exclusively 
to  his  daily  editorial  labors.  After  the 
publication  of  his  “Life  and  Letters  of 
Eldwin  Lawrence  Godkin,”  in  1907,  his 
outside  writings  comprise  a  few  mag¬ 
azine  articles.  During  his  entire  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Times  his  vacations 
were  short  and  at  long  intervals.  His 
absorption  in  the  daily  task  was  in¬ 
tense  and  sustained,  without  suggest¬ 
ing  a  condition  of  overdriven  and 
overwrought  activity.  The  passing 
years  saw  him  give  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  exacting  position  with  a 
zest  which  argued  that  from  his  labors 
he  derived  mental  sustenance  and 
recreation.  He  carried  a  great  burden 
of  work  and  heavy  responsibilities 
with  unfailing  equanimity. 

His  principal  recreations  aside  from 
the  Times  were  his  family,  his  friends, 
golf,  the  theatre,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  reading.  He  had  a  gift  for  consum¬ 
ing  printed  matter  at  lightning  speed. 
With  Mr.  Ogden  there  literally  seemed 
to  be  nothing  new  in  print  that  es¬ 
caped  his  attention.  He  was  in  touch 
with  daily  and  periodical  journalism 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  with 
the  whole  world  of  books,  from  the 
most  difficult  and  adult  of  general 
scientific  works  —  excluding  actual 
textbooks  —  down  to  popular  fiction 
and  detective  novels.  "To  the  latter  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  turning  for  com¬ 
plete  mental  relaxation;  three  or  four 


aWn.  i  i  1  u  ij  J  1.  aaaa Aa,  .aaaaaa  aaa  aaa..  *  —  - - -  ineiiuu  reiaxauon;  mree  or  lour 

«wys  the  one  to  take  hold  and  s^pe  He  stood  about  six  feet  two  inches  tall  daily  editorial  comment  of  a  general  mystery  novels  on  a  rainy  day  when 


He  let  his  secondary  writers  and  was  striking-looking  with  broad  nature  and  wrote  a  column  of  literary 
much  their  own  way  in  shoulders.  His  baseball  efforts  were  chronicle  and  criticism.  In  the  last 
,  ®*“f®t‘i3ls.  As  long  as  they  stayed  diverted  to  golf  in  later  years  and  im-  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


within  boimds,  minor  discrepancies 
were  practicaUy  overlooked,  and  when 
i“«e  editorial  subjects  became  im¬ 
portant  public  questions  he  was  al- 
wys  there  to  iron  out  the  issue  and 
give  it  tone.  He  edited  his  subordi- 
nates’  and  associates’  work  by  writing 
in  this  way. 


til  a  few  years  ago  he  “played  his 
age,”  meaning  he  kept  within  ffie  sev¬ 
enties  for  18  holes.  A  man  with  a  fine 
constitution,  it  was  said  that  he  had 
also  perfect  nerves,  rarely  getting  ex¬ 
cited.  An  associate  of  Mr.  Ogden,  who 
was  with  him  for  about  30  years  on 
the  Post  and  Times,  said  that  he  was 


A  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Ogden,  in  “the  perfect  new.spapennan  in  that  he 


which  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Ogden’s 
service  on  the  paper,  the  Post,  imder 
the  leadership  of  Edwin  Lawrence 
Godkin,  was  among  the  foremost 
representatives  of  independent  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Godkin  laid  down  his  pen  in  1899 
and  was  succeeded  as  editor  of  the 
Post  by  Horace  White,  under  whom 


golf  was  impossible  were  not  beyond 
his  powers. 

Exceptionally  complete  and  abun¬ 
dant  was  his  laiowle^e  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  politics,  comprising  history, 
biography,  memoirs  and  letters,  both 
American  and  foreign.  From  that 
source  there  derived  the  inexhaustible 
stream  of  anecdote,  quotation,  parallel 
and  allusion  which  constituted  one  of 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Nation’s  Executives  and  Newspaper 
Leaders  Pay  Tribute  To  Rollo  Ogden 


The  President  of  the  United  States, 
State  and  city  officials,  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  joined  Tuesday  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  RoUo  Ogden  who 
spent  50  years  of  his  life  in  faithful 
service  to  journalism. 

Among  die  tributes  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

President  Roosevelt — Rollo  Ogden 
exemplified  in  a  long  professional  ca¬ 
reer  the  highest  ideals  of  American 
journalism,  and  in  his  passing  a  pow¬ 
erful  force  has  been  lost  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  the  nation. 

Giovemor  Lehman — I  am  deeply 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  Rollo 
Ogden.  He  was  a  splendid  character 
and  wielded  the  finest  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence  on  joiumalism  and  on  the  wide 
public  to  which  he  preached  through 
his  editorial  writings. 

Mayor  La  Guardia — ^With  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Rollo  Ogden  the  City  of  New 
York  loses  one  of  its  most  powerful 
and  persistent  influences  for  decent, 
honest  and  efficient  mimicipal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  nation  is  deprived  of  a  voice 
which  for  a  half  century  has  been 
lifted  in  behalf  of  measures  repre¬ 
senting  progress  in  the  direction  of 
social  and  industrial  justice,  and  the 
world  will  feel  the  irreparable  loss 
of  a  facile  and  virile  pen  which  never 
failed  in  its  crusade  for  peace  and 
good-will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  was  the  recognized  dean  of 
our  newspaper  editors  and  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  informed  men  in 
American  journalism.  Diuing  the 
course  of  his  long  and  brilliant  ca¬ 
reer  he  espoused  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform,  championed  the  move¬ 
ment  for  women’s  suffrage,  fought 
against  injustice*  to  the  American 
Negro,  opposed  American  imperialism, 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years,  almost 
up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  kept 
up  an  unrelenting  struggle  against 
unrighteous  city  government,  not  only 
in  New  York  but  throu^out  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities  of  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  his  voice  is  stilled,  the  force 
and  influence  of  his  work  will  live 
forever. 

The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  by  Walter  Damrosch,  presi¬ 
dent;  Henry  Canby,  secretary — We 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
death  of  our  distingiiished  colleague 
Rollo  Ogden.  Through  his  wide¬ 
spread  interest  and  influence  and  his 
comprehensive  and  literary  works  as 
author  and  publicist  he  has  through 
the  years  become  an  integral  part 
of  New  York  intellectual  life. 

Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist — In  our  times  no 
one  had  imderstood  better  or  ful¬ 
filled  more  consistently  the  obligation 
of  disinterested  comment  upon  public 
affairs.  Because  he  was  a  very  wise 
man,  he  was  a  just  editor;  because  he 
had  the  faith  of  deep  convictions,  he 
sought  no  results  which  could  not  be 
achieved  by  honest  persuasion.  So 
he  did  more  than  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  freedom:  he  exemplified  it 
and  justified  it  in  his  work. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Sun — Self-ef¬ 
facement  and  editorial  anonymity  pre¬ 
vented  Rollo  Ogden,  truly  great  news¬ 
paper  editor,  from  being  one  of  the 
well-known  men  of  his  time.  A  man 
of  brilliant  attainments,  a  master  of 
his  craft,  of  splendid  character,  he  was 
known  and  justly  respected  in  the 
newspaper  field  which  his  life  and 
work  did  so  much  to  honor.  He  lived 
a  hill,  rich,  useful  life. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram — You  and  your  associates  of  the 


Times  have  my  sympathy  in  the  loss 
of  the  comradeship  and  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  so  valuable  and  so  il¬ 
lustrious  a  journalist  as  Rollo  Ogden. 
In  a  larger  sense,  however,  his  pass¬ 
ing  is  a  loss  to  the  profession,  to  the 
city  and  to  the  nation,  and  from  this 
viewpoint  we  feel  privileged  to  join 
with  you  in  the  loss  that  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  silencing  of  his  pen. 

Sir  Emsley  Carr,  publisher  of  the 
News  of  the  World,  London — ^I  deep¬ 
ly  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Rollo 
Ogden,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  country  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  wide  and  friendly  sym¬ 
pathy  and  imderstanding,  and  his  up¬ 
rightness. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times 
—The  death  of  Rollo  Ogden  marks  the 
passing  of  an  epoch  in  journalism.  It 
would  be  improper  to  say  that  he  was 
of  the  old  school,  for,  despite  his 
years,  he  was  in  point  of  view  per¬ 
petually  young  and  ever  alert  to 
changing  times  and  conditions.  His 
extraordinary  physical  and  mental 
strength  and  truly  encyclopedic 
knowledge  continually  impressed  it¬ 
self  upon  his  associates,  and  combined 
with  his  rare  personal  traits,  won 
from  them  an  tmdying  devotion.  His 
death  is  a  source  of  deep  personal 
regret. 

Julian  Harris,  editor,  the  Chatta- 


ROLLO  OGDEN,  N.  Y.  TIMES 
EDITOR,  DIES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  hallmarks  of  his  style.  It  was  his 
genius  to  illuminate  a  modem  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  sudden  flash  of  ancient  wit 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Ogden  could  read  the  New  York 
Times  in  20  minutes  and  get  every 
essential  bit  of  information  out  of  it 
He  edited  copy  in  the  same  way.  Until 
two  years  ago  he  used  to  read  and 
edit  all  the  letters  to  the  Times  that 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page. 

During  Mrs.  Ogden’s  last  years  she 
was  an  invalid,  and  although  Mr. 
Ogden  was  never  known  as  a  “man 
about  town”  he  moved  about  less  dur¬ 
ing  her  illness.  Most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  these  years  in  the  library  of 
the  Century  Club. 

He  was  unusually  fond  of  the  theatre 
and  went  continually  until  his  afflic¬ 
tion  made  it  impractical.  During  his 
first  journalistic  years  in  New  York 
doing  free  lance  work,  Mr.  Ogden  had 
a  difficult  time  earning  a  living,  but 
he  always  seemed  to  ^  able  to  save 
enough  money  for  the  theatre  when 
Edwin  Booth  or  some  other  noted  ac¬ 
tor  arrived  in  the  city. 

He  did  not  make  a  practice  of  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  though  his  position  obvi¬ 
ously  brought  him  in  daily  contact 
with  public  movements  and  prominent 
men.  Most  of  his  talks  were  made  on 
the  occasion  of  visits  by  distinguished 
guests  to  the  New  York  Times  or  in 
connection  with  celebrations  within 
the  Times  family.  His  remarks  imder 
such  circiunstances  had  the  same  rich, 
humorous  and  imforced  quality  that 
gave  savor  to  his  editorial  expression. 
His  knowledge  of  the  classics  remained 
fresh.  He  spoke  Spanish  fluently  and 
French  and  German  with  a  fair 
amount  of  ease,  and  he  had  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  several  other  for¬ 
eign  tongues.  Between  1905  and  1911 
he  made  three  visits  to  Europe. 

His  formal  speeches  dealt  as  a  rule 
with  journalism  or  were  delivered  be¬ 
fore  audiences  of  newspaper  men  and 
the  allied  professions.  His  views  on 


NO  SUCCESSOR  SELECTED 

COL.  JULIUS  OCHS  ADLER, 

vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  Wednesday  that  no  decision 
has  yet  heen  reached  regarding 
Rollo  Ogden’s  successor  as  editor 
of  the  Times.  Col.  Adler  said 
that  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Times,  who  sailed  three  weeks 
ago  for  an  extensive  vacation  in 
Europe,  will  return  to  New  York 
City  the  latter  part  of  April. 


nooga  Times — Rollo  Ogden  wielded 
his  firm  and  versatile  pen  for  so  many 
years  it  will  be  difficult  to  think  of  him 
as  no  longer  contributing  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  thought  of  the  nation.  He  was 
endowed  with  the  finest  spirit  of  the 
past,  yet  was  alert  to  the  needs  im¬ 
posed  by  the  present  and  foreshad¬ 
owed  by  faith  in  the  future. 

J.  David  Stem,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post — The  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Post  joins  me  in  mourn¬ 
ing  the  passing  of  a  great  newspaper 
man,  Rollo  Ogden.  He  served  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  fifty  years  and  served 
it  well. 

Harold  M.  Anderson,  editorial 
writer,  the  New  York  Sun — The  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Rollo  Ogden  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  all  newspaper  men, 
and  those  of  us  fortimate  enough  to 
know  him  added  to  this  a  real  Sec¬ 
tion.  To  meet  him  casually  was  to 
be  refreshed  and  encouraged;  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  problem  with  him  was  to  be 


the  proper  relations  between  the  press 
and  government  were  set  forth  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Washington 
on  April  20,  1930.  He  summed  up  his 
belief  in  three  “propositions”: 

“1.  A  government  without  news¬ 
papers  would  be  intolerable. 

“2.  A  government  with  newspapers 
is  endurable. 

"3.  A  government  by  newspapers 
would  be  the  worst  conceivable.” 

The  last  proposition  suggested  an 
ironic  view  of  the  human  limitations 
of  the  journalist  But  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  detached  about  Mr.  Ogden’s  beliefs 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  editor  in 
his  own  proper  field,  which  is  to  plumb 
public  opinion,  to  instruct  it  and  to  be 
instruct^  by  it,  free  of  interference. 

On  Jan.  7,  1927,  as  part  of  the  for¬ 
mal  inaugiu-ation  of  the  radio  tele¬ 
phone  between  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don,  Mr.  Ogden  was  interviewed  by 
E.  A.  Perris,  editor  of  the  London 
Chronicle.  The  English  editor  asked 
what  were  the  causes  of  American 
prosperity.  Mr.  Ogden’s  reply  exhib¬ 
ited  the  same  sympathetic  but  clear¬ 
eyed  appraisal  of  Aonerica  that  he  had 
shown  in  speaking  of  his  own  profes¬ 
sion.  American  prosperity,  he  said, 
was  due  to  “good  luck,  free  trade  over 
the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
abimdance  of  money  and  credit,  sur¬ 
plus  of  raw  materials  and  food,  high 
wages,  standardization.” 

The  radio  aided  him  tremendously 
in  keeping  up  with  the  news  during 
the  last  two  years.  He  was  listening 
to  the  radio  when  he  was  not  being 
read  to. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  the  author  of  the 
standard  life  of  the  historian  William 
H.  Prescott  in  the  American  Men  of 
Letters  Series,  1904)  and  “Life  and 
Letters  of  Eldward  Lawrence  Godkin” 
(1907),  and  translated  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  “Maria,  a  South  American  Ro¬ 
mance,”  by  Jorge  Isaacs. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  of  the 
Century  Club  and  the  Baltusrol  Golf 
Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  and  as  such  helped  pass 
upon  the  Pulitzer  awards. 


enlightened.  He  was  a  gifted 
who  put  his  gifts  to  the  best  use. 

Newspaper  Guild  Unit  of  the  Ne* 
York  Times— Rollo  Ogden’s  life  wa 
richer  and  fuller  than  those  of  nioii 
men,  and  he  lived  according  to  hk 
lights — conscientiously,  honestly.  1^, 
world  is  a  better  place  for  his  havini 
entered  it.  He  gave  himself 
uigly  for  causes  he  held  just  and  iii 
this  he  set  an  example  of  that  intes. 
rity  and  essential  uprightness  whjd, 
have  helped  so  mightily  in  the  pma, 
ress  of  mankind.  The  world  will  mk 
him. 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick, 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Tun«» 
I  share  the  prof oimd  sorrow  of  the  edk 
torial  staff  in  the  loss  of  our  great  edk 
tor  and  friend,  Rollo  Ogden. 


Portland  Journal  Loset 
$15,000  Libel  Deddos 

A  verdict  for  $15,000  damages  ws 
returned  by  a  jury  in  the  court  <I 
Circuit  Judge  James  W.  Craw^ 
Portland,  Ore.,  recently  in  a  libd 
suit  brought  by  Harold  J.  Kin«^ 
Portland  attorney,  against  the  Jourai 
Publishing  Company. 

Kinzell  had  sought  $225,000.  Ike 
attorney  charged  he  was  defamed  by 
editorials  appearing  in  the  Orepot 
Journal  in  Oct.,  1935,  which  com¬ 
mented  on  the  case  of  Curtis  and 
Willis  Billingham,  found  guilty  of  as¬ 
sault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

The  Billingham  brothers  made  i 
written  confession  to  the  police  fol¬ 
lowing  their  arrest,  but  repudiated 
the  confession  in  court,  contending  it 
had  been  made  under  duress. 

Kinzell  contended  the  editorials  in 
the  Journal  inferred  that  he,  as  ont 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  Billin^uuns, 
had  advised  the  brothers  to  repudiatt 
the  confession  and  thereby  cmmnit 
perjury. 

Campaign  Helps  Nurses 
In  Getting  8-Hour  Day 

An  expose  by  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  of  appalling  conditkos 
in  New  York  City’s  hospitals  has 
aided  the  nurses  in  obtaining  an 
eight-hour  day. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  Alderman  James  A 
Burke’s  measure.  Mayor  LaGuaidtl 
has  promised  that  he  will  sign  » 
bUl  that  will  become  a  law  on  July  M 

The  Journal’s  investigation  was  kd: 
by  a  writer.  Marguerite  Mooers 
shaU,  whose  series  is  running  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Journal. 

The  Journal  writer  was  forced  ta 
disguise  herself  as  a  muse  in  sevcnl 
cases  in  order  to  get  first-had 
knowledge  of  conditions  that  shocked 
New  Yorkers  when  they  were  re¬ 
vealed. 


TRIBUNE  WINS  SUIT 

$1,500,(K)0  Damage*  Were  Asked 
by  Town 

A  Chicago  Circuit  court  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  recently 
in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  Harrison  M- 
Parker  against  the  Chicago  Tribwu 
and  John  A.  Swanson,  former  (^ook 
county  state’s  attorney.  Parker  asked 
damages  of  $1,500,000  because  of  an 
article  printed  in  the  Tribune  on  Aujg. 
28,  1932.  The  jury  heard  evidence  in 
the  case  for  more  than  15  weeks. 
After  the  verdict  was  returned.  Judge 
William  V.  Brothers  overruled  a  nao- 
tion  for  a  new  trial. 

The  article  of  which  Parker  am- 
plained  was  based  on  an  interview 
with  State’s  Attorney  Swanson  after 
Parker’s  conviction  on  a  $100,000  em¬ 
bezzlement  charge. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
versed  the  embezzlement  convictioa 
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Newspaper  Photograph  Precipitates 

Big  Philadelphia  Police  Expose 


JUST  WHAT  HE  WANTED 


“This  photographer  did  better  de¬ 
tective  work  than  our  own  men,” 
Mayor  Wilson  said  when  Snyder  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness  at  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  identified  the  photo  he  made 


Feb.  24.— This  city 
I  has  just  witnessed  one  of  its  big- 
^  police  scandals  in  recent  years 
^use  a  newspaper  photographer 
jould  not  be  bribed  by  racketeers  nor 
nomidated  by  police  seeking  to  shield  of^vine. 

“  The  Mayor  also  commended  two 

Record  reporters,  Morris  Gurin,  who 
sent  to  his  city  desk  a  tip  that  “Silver- 
man”  was  in  reality  Lavine,  and  “Doc” 
Mullin,  who  investigated  the  case. 

Gurin’s  tip  was  so  “hot”  that  Sny¬ 
der  was  the  only  photographer  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  “Silverman”  hearing  at  a 
police  station  in  West  Philadelphia. 
Snyder  was  approached  by  henchmen 
of  the  suspect  who  wanted  to  “fix 
things  up”  before  the  hearing  got  un¬ 
der  way.  Offers  of  bribes  to  “forget 
your  picture”  only  confirmed  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  suspicion  that  the  man 
was  Lavine  and  he  told  them  he  didn’t 
“take.” 

At  the  hearing  various  policemen 
sought  to  prevent  Snyder  from  tak¬ 
ing  photographs  of  “Silverman,”  but 
a  friendly  magistrate  overruled  them. 
Although  Lavine  constantly  kept  his 


Joe  Bernes  Sails  to  Serve  Herald 
Tribune  in  Moscow 

Joseph  Barnes,  one  of  New  York’s 
popular  reporters,  sailed  recently  to 
become  Moscow  corresoondent  of  the 
New  York  Her- 


Detroit  Times  Signs 
An  Editorial  Agreement 

(By  telegraph  to  Kdito*  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  2&— The  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild’s  first  agreement 
with  a  Detroit  publisher  was  reached 
Wednesday  with  the  Detroit  Times,  a 
Hearst  publication. 

Wage  minimums  provided  in  the 
bulletin  board  agreement  are;  $60 


Joseph  Barnes 

Moscow  post  is 
“just  the  thing  I  wanted.”  He  speaks 
Russian  and  visited  the  Soviet  repub¬ 
lic  “on  and  off  between  1928  and  1934 
while  doing  research  work  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions.” 

An  active  member  of  the  newspaper 
guild  ever  since  it  was  foimded. 


aid  Tribune.  In 
the  Soviet  capi¬ 
tal  he  will  re-  _  ,  - 

place  Joseph  B.  '"^ek  for  rewrite  men;  $55  for  copy 
Phillips,  who  is  readers;  $50  for  reporters  and  photog- 
retuming  to  New  raphers  after  three  years’  experience; 
York  at  his  own  $^0  fof  artists  after  three  years  and 
request  after  ^^5  minimum  for  beginners  in  these 
serving  in  Her-  departments.  Copy  boys  receive  $18. 
aid  Tribune  bu-  A  week  was  fixed 

reaus  in  Europe  o®  or  pro  rata  pay  for  over- 

for  ten  years.  time  and  dismissal  bonuses  ranging 
Before  leaving  three  months’  pay  for  those  em- 

Bames  said  the  Pjoyed  on  the  paper  for  nine  years. 

Vacations  are  one  week  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  six  months  and  less 
than  a  year,  and  two  weeks  for  one 
year  or  more. 

A  clause  in  the  agreement  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
for  gi^d  membership,  also  one  that 
establishes  a  grievance  committee  to 
negotiate  individual  problems.  All 
editorial  employes  except  the  man- 


TUi  picture  was  the  evidence  which 
prRTcd  that  Philadelphia’s  police  had 
(liled  to  linger-print  or  photograph  a 
prisoner  for  record. 

trom  his  camera  an  alleged  numbers 
writer  with  whom  they  were  friendly. 

The  picture  was  “Exhibit  A”  in  an 
investigation  of  the  prisoner’s  identity, 
conducted  personally  by  Mayor  S. 
Davis  Wilson  when  he  learned  police 
had  failed  to  fingerprint  the  suspect 
ind  take  photographs.  It  definitely 
established  that  “Jack  Silverman,” 
held  in  $10,000  bail  on  a  number  writ¬ 
ing  charge,  was  really  Jack  Lavine, 
central  figure  in  a  sensational  hotel 
raid  last  year,  who  faced  a  year  in 
jail  because  he  had  violated  proba- 


Bames  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  ,  - 

.. — .__o-  — . — - ^  — r-  —  Herald  Tribime  unit  and  as  a  mem-  Jj  department 

hat  between  his  face  and  the  camera,  York  Citv  executive  “ ,  covered  by  the  agreement, 

the  photographer  eventually  succeed-  committee  which  becomes  effective  March  1  and 

committee.  reached  between  the  guild  nego¬ 

tiating  committee  and  the  Times  com- 
NO  N.  C.  LIQUOR  ADS  mittee  composed  of  Harvey  J.  Kelly, 


ed  in  his  mission  by  ducking  behind 
spectators  and  snapping  the  defendant 
off  his  guard. 

An  attempt  to  check  the  photo  with 
rogue’s  gallery  pictures  disclosed  that 
Lavine  had  neither  been  fingerprinted 
or  photographed  during  his  previous 
arrest,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  case. 
Police  explained  to  the  Mayor  that  the 
prisoner  refused. 


Advertising  by  the  liquor  stores  Hearst  labor  counsel;  Homer  Guck’ 
authorized  imder  North  Carolina’s  publisher;  D.  H.  T^tpham  general 
county-option  law,  ratified  Feb.  23,  manager;  Royal  S.  Daniel,  ^tor. 

is  prohibited.  Radio  programs  origi-  - - L 

nating  in  the  state  to  advertise  the  NAMES  NEW  OFFICERS 
beverages  are  banned,  and  billboard  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 

advertisement  forbidden.  The  liquor  Republican  Editorial  Association  will 


_  stores  are  permitted  only  to  post  the  be  in  Indianapolis  April  10.  Paul  R. 

WOULD  EXEMPT  NEWSPAPERS  names  of  the  beverages  for  sale  and  Bausman,  publisher  of  the  Washing- 
Newspapers  and  magazines  would  their  prices,  and  these  within  the  ton  (fed.)  Herald,  a  former 
be  exempt  from  a  general  three  per  store, 
cent  sales  tax  under  terms  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  will  be  proposed  to  the 
Wisconsin  state  legislature  by  State 


.  ,  -  -  presi¬ 

dent,  has  been  named  acting  presi- 
dent  until  the  annual  meeting.  He 
WRIGHT  TO  NEW  YORK  succeeds  George  W.  Stout  of  the 

_  _  Theon  Wright,  United  Press  bureau  l^fayette  (fed)  Journal-Courier,  who 

Senator  Harry  W.  Bolens,  Port  Wash-  manager  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  resided.  Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  publisher 
ington,  as  a  means  of  relieving  prop-  brought  to  New  York  and  is  doing  o*  “te  Hagerstown  (fed.)  Exponent, 
erty  taxes.  The  measure,  beaten  two  night  rewrite  work.  His  successor  in  named  treasurer.  Walter  Crimi 

years  ago,  would  produce  two  million  Los  Angeles  has  not  yet  been  publisher  of  the  Salem  Republican- 


dollars  a  year,  it  is  estimated. 


named. 


Safely  Stories^  Editorial,  Cartoons  and 
Photos  Win  C.LT,  Foundation  Awards 


Leader,  was  advanced  to  first  vice- 
president  and  following  custom  will 
become  president  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Foster  Riddick  of  the  Columbia 
City  Commercial-Mail  was  named 
second  vice-president. 


Philadelphia  Record^ s  photographer 
Jid  Snyder  fihowg  Mayor  S.  Davis 
Wion  the  picture  which  caused  city¬ 
wide  police  shake-up. 

■bn.  Finally  admitting  his  identity, 
Lavine  was  held  in  $10,000  bail  on  a 
Pojiiry  charge. 

Declaring  the  case  “savors  of  collu¬ 
sion  and  stinks  to  high  heaven,”  Mayor 
Wilson  demoted  eight  police  involved, 
an  acting  inspector. 

A  shake-up  of  the  police  force  in 
jm  attempt  to  break  up  the  numbers 
■^et  followed  the  Mayor’s  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  resulted  in  the  resignation 
j>f  an  assistant  superintendent  of  po- 
who  refused  to  accept  demotion 
to  inspector’s  rank.  Eleven  district 
*nunanders  were  assigned  to  new 
p"sts  by  the  Mayor. 

Ihe  photographer  who  precipitated 
Jack  Snyder  of  the  Phila- 
Mlpnia  Record,  was  publicly  com¬ 
mended  by  Mayor  Wilson  for  clearing 
up  the  mystery  of  Ijavine’s  identity. 


TOP  honors  in  the  C.l.T.  Safety 
Foundation’s  awards  to  newspa¬ 
permen  for  1936  have  gone  to  Howard 
F.  Wentworth,  reporter,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  for  the  best  series  of 
safety  stories;  W.  Earl  Hall,  editorial 
writer.  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette,  for  the  best  editorial  on  safety; 
George  White,  cartoonist,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  for  the  best  safety 
cartoons;  and  Richard  McCue,  cam¬ 
eraman,  Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
for  the  best  safety  photographs.  The 
awards  total  approximately  $2,000. 
Formal  presentation  will  be  made  at 
a  dinner  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  March  3.  At  that 
time  the  winner  of  the  $5,000  grand 
award  for  1936  presented  by  the 
Foundation,  will  be  named.  This  will 
go  to  that  person  in  any  line  deemed 
to  have  contributed  most  to  the  cause 
ot  traffic  safety  during  1936. 

The  C.l.T.  Safety  Foundation  is 
sponsored  by  C.l.T.  Corporation,  na¬ 
tional  finance  company,  and  the  news¬ 
papermen’s  awards  are  part  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  annual  safety  awards  totaUng 
$10,000  which  were  set  up  by  the 
Foundation,  organized  in  May,  1936. 

Included  in  the  awards  te  news¬ 
papermen  are:  $500  for  the  best  story 
or  series  on  safety;  $.'>00  for  the  best 
safety  editorial;  three  awards  of  $250, 
$150  and  $100  for  the  best  cartoon  or 
series  of  cartoons;  and  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  prizes  of  $100,  $75, 


$50  and  $25,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  honorable  mentions,  qualifying  for 
$25  each.  The  list  of  winners: 

Reporter — ^Howard  F.  Wentworth, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Editorial  writer — W.  Earl  Hall, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

Cartoonists  —  1 — George  White, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  2 — James  H. 
Henderson,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  3 — Ed  Kuekes,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Photographers — 1 — Richard  McCue, 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press;  2 — Harry 
W.  Nowell,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  3 — Frank  Hutchins,  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer;  4 — John  S. 
Savage,  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News. 
Honorable  Mention — Alvin  Lambert, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Hadrian  E. 
Manske,  Stevens  Point  Journal;  Rich¬ 
ard  Thornton,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Gazette;  Calvin  K.  Snyder,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette;  G.  P.  Bissell, 
Portland  (Ore.)  News-Telegram;  Ed¬ 
ward  Dork,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News; 
Samuel  W.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Chronicle  &  News;  Francis  St.  Pierre, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News. 

At  the  request  of  the  C.I.T.  Safety 
Foimdation,  Arthur  T.  Robb,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  former 
editor  of  American  Press;  and  Dr. 
Miller  McClintock,  Director  of  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Re¬ 
search,  served  as  judges. 


SIT-DOWNERS  GET  CONTRACT 

(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  25— A  closed 
shop  agreement  between  the  Press¬ 
men  s  Union  and  the  Detroit  News 
was  sipied  last  Friday  after  a  two- 
Imur  sit-down  strike  of  the  pressmen 
mat  took  place  immediately  after  the 
first  of  the  dajr’s  editions  had  been  nm 
oft.  Although  other  mechanical  de- 
pmtments  of  the  News  had  been  closed 
shop,  the  pressroom  had  operated  on  a 
non-imion  basis,  with  an  agreement 
between  the  pressmen  and  the  man- 
agement.  Two  editions  of  the  News 
were  delayed  because  of  the  strike. 

P.N.P.A.  TO  FIGHT  BILL 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  25— William 
N.  Hardy,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  publishers  here  March  1  to  plan 
a  campaign  against  a  portion  of  a 
legislative  proposal  which  would  scrap 
Peni^ylvania’s  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  create  a  public  utilities 
commission  with  power  to  regulate 
and  control  advertising  budgets  of 
public  service  companies. 

KANSAS  ADOPTS  AMENDMENT 

Kansas  became  the  twenty-eighth 
state  to  adopt  the  federal  child  labor 
amendment  when  its  legislature  ap¬ 
proved  the  measure  Thursday. 
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BIG  AUTO  SCHEDULES 
COMING  IN  MARCH 

Ch«Trolet  Shows  Way  in  Spring 

Drive,  With  Ford  Coming  Close 
Behind — January  Sales  Far 
Ahead  of  '36 

Detroit,  Feb.  24 — History  repeats; 
in  March  the  big  spring  drive  gets 
under  way. 

As  in  1935  and  1936,  Chevrolet  again 
shows  the  way.  Campbell-Ewald  is 
prepared  to  release  a  Chevrolet  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  kind  that  make  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  manager  kick  his 
feet  off  the  desk  to  run  in  and  show 
the  order  to  his  publisher.  The  space 
starts  at  420  lines  and  is  general  the 
country  over.  Dealer  points  that  have 
advertising  credit  are  carrying  the 
March  business.  Chevrolet  still  uses 
the  largest  list  of  newspapers,  daily 
or  weekly,  of  any  nation^  automotive 
advertiser.  This  splendid  March  sched¬ 
ule  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  a 
large  list  that  carried  the  Chevrolet 
release  this  week. 

Fond  comes  along  right  behind 
Chevrolet  and  it  is  expected  that  Ford 
will  have  releases  in  March  that  will 
even  better  the  large  February  re¬ 
leases. 

Despite  published  reports,  the 
Plymouth  release  which  appeared  this 
week  was  one  of  the  smallest  Plym¬ 
outh  releases  of  recent  months  and 
appeared  only  in  metropolitan  points. 
No  copy  at  all  ran  in  the  smaller 
dealer  points  nor  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  No  definite  information  can 
be  secured  at  this  time  about  a  gen¬ 
eral  Plymouth  release  for  March,  but 
it  is  believed  that  Plymouth  will  fol¬ 
low  the  large  Chevrolet  and  Ford  re¬ 
leases  with  a  March  schedule  to  all 
dealer  points. 

Last  week  this  correspondent  re¬ 
ported  that  Oldsmobile  would  release 
a  March  schedule  to  newspapers.  A 
key  city  list  will  break  next  week. 
The  general  size  is  60  inches,  although 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  larger 
space  is  being  used.  The  Olds  key 
city  schedule  is  an  unusually  large 
one,  including  practically  all  papers 
set  up  on  the  Oldsmobile  newspaper 
list.  The  D.  P.  Brother  Agency  will 
imdoubtedly  have  a  dealer-point  re¬ 
lease  the  latter  part  of  March.  This 
March  set-up  follows  closely  the  large 
Oldsmobile  releases  of  last  year. 

By  the  time  this  is  printed,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  MacManus,  John  &  Adams 
will  have  ready  for  release  specific  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  March  Pon¬ 
tiac  schedules.  It  is  expected  that  a 
large  key  city  list  will  be  used  and 
that  a  dealer  release  will  follow. 

It  is  not  believed  that  Cadillac  will 
have  any  releases  before  the  middle 
of  March  on  either  Cadillac  or  La¬ 
Salle. 

One  of  the  larger  lists  released  for 
publication  this  week  was  that  of  the 
Buick  Motor  Company,  sent  out  by 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  Rimning  a  mini¬ 
mum  space  of  420  lines,  the  large 
Buick  schedule  consisted  of  two 
dealer-point  ads  which  ran  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week  in  most  of 
the  Buick  dealer  points  that  had  suf¬ 
ficient  advertising  credit.  This  Buick 
release  was  a  welcome  simprise  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
and  it  broke  a  week  ahead  of  the 
expected  time. 

The  Young  &  Rubicam  agency  has 
released  the  anticipated  schedule  on 
the  Packard  Motor  Company.  This 
schedule  ran  in  all  Packard  distribu¬ 
tor  points  and  in  nearly  every  Pack¬ 
ard  dealer  point.  The  base  size  was 
800  lines.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
Packard  releases  in  many  months  and 
bids  fair  to  be  the  start  of  splendid 
Packard  linage  for  1937. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French  agency  will 


not  confirm  the  anticipated  March 
schedule  on  Hudson-Terraplane,  but 
it  is  expected  that  Hudson  will  have 
two  releases  in  March. 

Dodge,  De  Soto  and  Chrysler  are  all 
expected  to  have  March  schedules, 
having  just  completed  February  with 
limited  releases.  In  the  ciase  of  Dcxlge, 
the  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  agency  re¬ 
leased  a  limited  schedule  to  direct 
dealer  points  which  ran  last  week.  As 
previously  reported,  J.  Stirling  Getch- 
ell  released  a  small  De  Soto  list  early 
in  February  and  the  Lee  Anderson 
agency  had  a  Chrysler  release  to  some 
distributor  and  dealer  points. 

Graham-Paige  will  have  a  March 
release,  according  to  present  plans. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Willys-Over- 
land  release  for  March  will  be  made 
to  an  even  larger  list  than  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  list.  The  United  States  Adver¬ 
tising  Corpioration  will  handle  this 
schedule. 

Special  releases  in  February  were 
made  by  General  Motors  Truck 
through  the  D.  P.  Brother  Agency. 
Truck  and  commercial  car  sales 
soared  to  an  all-time  record  in  1936 
and  despite  the  recent  strike,  they 
are  off  to  a  brisk  start  in  1937. 

From  twenty-four  states  returns 
list  over  22,000  truck  sales  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  is  over  13  per  cent  higher 
than  January,  1935,  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  states.  Passenger  car  sales  for 
twenty-four  states  total  130,675;  this 
is  32  per  cent  higher  than  January  of 
1936. 

4-MONTH  DRIVE  FOR  BUICK 

Will  Reach  Maximum  in  May — 60% 
to  Newspapers 

Flint,  Mich.,  Feb.  25 — With  the 
spring  selling  season  in  immediate 
prospect,  the  Buick  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Sales  Corporation  has 
launched  an  extensive  campaign  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  which 
will  carry  on  through  the  next  four 
months,  according  to  Thomas  H. 
Corpe,  director  of  these  departments. 

“The  advertising  campaign  will 
reach  its  maximum  power  during 
May,”  Mr.  Corpe  said.  Besides  news¬ 
papers,  which  will  carry  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  volume,  comprehen¬ 
sive  use  will  be  made  of  national 
class  and  mass  magazines  as  well  as 
trade  publications,  also  12,000  outdoor 
postings  covering  approximately  2,000 
cities. 

“The  1937  slogan,  ‘It’s  Buick  Again,’ 
will  be  featured.” 

The  advertising  program  will  be 
supported  by  four  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paigns,  window  postings  and  numer¬ 
ous  dealer  helps. 

NEGOTIATIONS  RESUMED 

Chicago,  Feb.  24  —  'The  Chicago 
Ttmes-Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  deadlocked  last 
week,  were  resumed  this  week  with 
Times  management  and  guild  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  reaching  a  tentative 
accord  on  several  paragraphs  of  the 
proposed  contract,  including  signature 
by  the  Times  and  the  Chicago  Guild 
with  witnesses  from  the  Times  unit. 
The  next  conference  is  scheduled  for 
Friday,  Feb.  26,  when  negotiators  will 
endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  guild’s  insistence  of  a 
preferential  shop.  Other  points  under 
consideration  include  salary  mini- 
mums,  compulsory  arbitration  and 
overtime  allowances. 

PADUCAH  PAPER  “AT  HOME” 

Effective  Feb.  22,  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Democrat  resumed  publication 
in  its  owm  plant,  following  suspension 
of  operations  Jan.  23  because  of  the 
flood.  During  the  interim,  the  Sim- 
Democrat  was  published  at  the  May- 
field  (Ky.)  Messenger  plant. 


J.  W.  SMITH  TRANSFERED 


Promotion  Manager  of  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Made  M.  E.  of  Timet-Union 

John  W.  Smith,  who  for  more  than 
33  years  has  been  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
newspaperman,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times-Union.  Since  he  joined  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  in  1904  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  reporter,  Mr.  Smith  has  served 
as  drama  critic,  real  estate  editor, 
assistant  city  editor,  city  editor  and 
acting  managing  editor.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  when  the  Eagle  merged  with  the 
Times-Union,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  logical 
candidate  for  the  position  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times-Union. 

Last  year  Mr.  Smith  was  made  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Eagle.  It  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  evolved  the 
Long  Island  Tercentenary  celebration 
and  successfully  campaigned  for  a 
Brooklyn  zoo. 

He  has  also  worked  on  newspapers 
in  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver.  He  began  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  New  York  Dramatic 
Mirror. 

Howard  Swain,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Eagle,  has  been  made  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Union.  He  first  went 
to  work  on  the  Eagle  as  night  editor 
and  then  was  promoted  to  the  city 
editorship.  Before  working  on  the 
Eagle,  Mr.  Swain  worked  with  Netc 
York  Morning  World  and  the  New 
York  Graphic. 

IS ews papers  Are  Best 
Educators  Says  Ford 

Henry  Ford,  interviewed  at  his 
winter  home  in  Ways,  Ga.,  Feb.  25, 
said  he  preferred  newspapers  to  his¬ 
tory  books  in  modem  education. 

“Newspapers  are  the  best  educa¬ 
tors,”  Mr.  Ford  declared.  “’They  ar¬ 
rive  every  day  and  are  up  to  the 
minute.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Ford  said, 
history  as  written  was  “the  bunk,”  but 
he  has  interested  himself  for  many 
years  in  visualizing  the  evolution  of 
every  art  and  restoring  many  valuable 
objects  of  historical  value. 

CHILD  LABOR  VOTE  IN  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25— After  a 
public  hearing  at  which  the  Cath¬ 
olic  bishop  of  Albany  charged  the 
anti-Child  Labor  Amendment  would 
give  Congress  control  over  education 
and  the  home,  a  vote  on  ratification 
is  expected  Monday  night  in  the  as¬ 
sembly.  The  senate  of  the  New  York 
legislature  already  has  gone  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of  adding  the  child  labor 
ban  to  the  federal  Constitution.  A 
lively  debate  is  foreseen  when  As¬ 
semblyman  Laurens  M.  Hamilton,  Re¬ 
publican,  nephew  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan,  calls  for  a  record  vote  on  the 
ratification  resolution,  as  he  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  do  Monday  night. 

TO  FETE  MRS.  ROOSEVELT 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24 — With 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  the  guest  of  honor, 
the  Women’s  National  Press  Club  of 
Washington  will  hold  its  annual  stunt 
party  and  dinner  March  1.  Other  dis¬ 
tinguished  women  in  government  and 
professional  fields  will  also  be  present 
to  witness  a  series  of  satirical  skits 
involving  cuiTent  events  and  news 
personalities,  patterned  after  the 
stricty  male  Gridiron  Club  dinners. 


H.  G.  SPAULDING  MARRIED 

H.  G.  Spaulding,  publisher,  Alameda 
(Cal.)  Times-Star,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
M.  Fitch,  Berkeley  musician,  were 
married  recently  at  Mr,  Spaulding’s 
home.  Rev.  George  Petrie  officiated. 
Mr.  Spaulding  will  be  given  a  civic 
testimonial  dinner  Feb.  18  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services  to  the  city  through 
his  newspaper. 


STANLEY  SUCCEEDING 
HICKS  ON  A.P. 

Photo  Head  Leaving  Pre»»  Attoei*. 
tion  to  Join  Life  Magana* 
Where  He  Will  Become 
Picture  Editor  March  1 


Wilson  Hicks,  who  in  seven  years 
rose  to  a  position  of  executive  as- 
sistant  to  the  general  manager  a 


Wilson  Hicks  Edwasd  Staxut 


leaving  the  Associated  Press  photo 
editorship  March  1  to  become  picture 
editor  of  Lije  magazine. 

Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager, 
has  assigned  Edward  Stanley,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant,  to  take  charge  of  the  AP 
newsphoto  service,  including  Wire- 
photo. 

Working  under  Life’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Hicks  is  expected  to  “solidify”  the 
Life  organization,  where,  until  now, 
everybody  has  been  a  “picture  editor." 
Life  executives  expect  the  magazine 
to  top  a  million  circulation  next  week. 
Over  half  of  this  figure  is  paid  sub¬ 
scription,  they  reported. 

Hicks,  after  work  on  the  Sedak 
(Mo.)  Capital  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  where  he  was  Simday  edita, 
associate  magazine  editor  and  roto 
editor,  went  to  Australia  for  the  Sj/d- 
ney  Sunday  Times  in  1922.  He  it- 
tumed  to  the  Star  and  then  did  pub¬ 
licity  work  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Fox  Film  Corp. 

In  1929  he  joined  the  AP  featuK 
service,  later  headed  it  and  the  photo 
service  and  then  in  Sept.,  1936,  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  pictures.  He  took 
a  large  part  in  the  development  d 
Wirephoto. 

Kent  Cooper  has  named  no  successor 
to  Stanley  as  head  of  the  memberdw 
department.  Before  developing  this 
department,  Stanley  was  division  new 
editor  with  headquarters  at  Kanss 
City  and  prior  to  Aat  chief  of  burein 
at  Denver. 

He  joined  the  AP  in  1929,  serving 
first  in  the  Chicago  bureau.  Later  be 
worked  in  Atlanta  and  then  vm 
transferred  to  New  York.  He  wis 
named  feature  editor  at  London  to 
Nov.  1930. 

After  two  years  abroad  he  returned 
to  New  York  where  he  became  featuK 
news  editor  and  from  that  assigniMBt 
went  to  Denver. 

ffe’d  Better  Make  Good 
On  This  Assignm&il 

Atlantic  City,  Feb.  25  —  Albert 
Zugsmith,  28,  co-publisher  of  the  A- 
lantic  City  Morning  World,  has  • 
novel  editorial  assignment  directij 
from  Recorder  Thomas  D.  Taggart, 
Jr.,  in  police  court. 

^fore  March  2,  Zugsmith  nn® 
study  police  department  accident  bfr 
reau  records,  pick  out  some  reo^ 
fatality,  study  it,  go  to  the  scene  and 
reconstruct  it  in  detail,  and  then 
write  a  sort  of  case  history  and  analj- 
sis  on  how  it  could  have  been  pf*" 
vented. 

Zugsmith  was  arrested  recently  ® 
a  speeding  charge.  Taggart  continu* 
his  hearing,  indicating  that  the  fin* 
disposition  may  depend  on  how  wed 
Zugsmith  does  his  assignment. 
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NEWS  MEN  WARNED  OF  TOLL  EXACTED 
AS  RESULT  OF  NEGLECTING  HEALTH 

Qjgeases  Affecting  Craft  Discussed — Irregular  Hours,  High 
Pressure  Work  Undermine  Health — Regular 
Examinations  by  Physicians  Advised 

By  LAWRENCE  C.  SALTER 
in  collaboration  with  DON  W.  GUDAKUNST,  M.D. 

(ITiis  is  the  first  oj  two  articles  prepared  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  dealing 
gSk  the  principal  health  factors  of  journalists,  authors  and  other  occupations 
jjifi  with  the  newspaper  field.  The  writers  have  received  wide  recognition 
physicians,  health  officials  and  medical  societies  for  their  articles  on 
problems  of  people  of  middle  age.  Both  have  written  on  medical 
ji^jcetT  for  several  years.  Mr.  Salter  is  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Free 
fnu  staff  and  Dr.  Gudakunst  is  deputy  health  commissioner  of  Detroit.) 

Natural  death  is  one  of  the  An  old  idea  is  that  alcohol  produces 
rarest  occurrences  in  civilized  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  doesn’t!  Al- 
Sh  today.  Rarely  does  the  htunan  cohol  doesn’t  produce  damage  to  the 
^  get  a  chance  to  wear  out.  If  liver  but  alcoholic  drinks  are  apt  to. 
ax’s  demise  isn’t  caused  by  an  acci-  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory,  pathologist  of  the 
then  disease  generally  does  it.  Boston,  Mass.,  City  Hospital,  has  done 
An  amazingly  large  number  of  the  some  excellent  work  on  this  subject. 
jijMcwi  that  cause  death  in  old  age  He  points  out  that  much  alcohol  is 
ire  traceable  back  to  some  form  of  distilled  in  copper  stills  and  there  are 
oegkct  in  middle  age,  and  sometimes  phosphates  in  mash,  the  combination 
even  in  youth.  of  the  two  allowing  the  formation  of 

Althoii^  statistics  on  causes  of  copper  phosphate  which  will  produce 
death  among  American  newspaper  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
forkers  are  not  available,  it  is  gener-  Even  in  small  quantities,  certain 
lUy  agreed  among  U.  S.  Public  Health  types  of  cheap  liquors  have  more 
that  the  figures  reported  by  phosphate  than  in  better  liquors.  Dr. 
ibt  Registrar  General  of  England  and  Mallory  also  has  done  some  fine  work 
Wales  on  Occupational  Mortality  are  on  coal  tar  derivatives  which  arc 
jenerally  applicable  to  the  United  used  in  some  drugs,  such  as  pheno- 
States.  barbital,  etc.,  most  commonly  those 

Authors,  editors  and  journalists  as  a  used  as  sedatives  and  in  many  prep- 
class  are  reported  to  experience  the  arations  frequently  used  for  the  so- 
same  mortality  as  did  all  occupied  called  “hangover,”  and  for  headaches, 
ind  retired  civilian  males  of  the  same  These  derivatives  are  apt  to  produce 
iges  (20-65  years).  Actually,  the  destruction  of  the  liver  cells  which  is 
mortality  rate  for  this  group  was  followed  by  scar  tissue  or  cirrhosis, 
thiee-tenths  of  one  per  cent  higher  Generally  speaking,  cirrhosis  cannot 
than  the  average.  be  diagnosed  correctly  except  by  au- 

Ihe  most  notable  feature  in  regard  topsy,  and  then  it  is  too  late.  The 
to  causes  of  mortality  is  a  high  rate  only  type  of  cirrhosis  that  can  be 
(or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Among  diagnosed  is  where  there  are  upsets 
other  causes  which  rate  high  are  such  as  certain  tyrpes  of  indigestion 
ironic  nephritis,  heart  disease,  cer-  wherein  it  is  found  that  there  is  not 
tbral  hemorrhage,  syphilis  and  dis-  sufficient  bile  to  take  care  of  fats 
eases  of  the  digestive  system.  Lower  eaten. 

ian  average  death  rates  ^e  re^rted  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  reach 

for  influenza,  tuberculosis  m  all  foruM,  point  where  they  produce  sjrmp- 
ie  respiratory  diseases  and  accidente.  toms  until  it  is  too  late.  Syphilis  and 
Every  one  of  these  causes  of  death  gjj  chronic  infections,  such  as  focal 
can  have  their  deadlines  nuninuz^  infections,  bad  teeth,  tonsils,  malaria, 
and  quite  frequently  thwarted  by  gjnus  infections,  etc.,  lead  to  cirrhosis, 
competent  medical  examination  and  a*  t», 

care,  together  with  a  sensible  attitude  .,  coiwtipation  “uses  it.  In 

_ _ j ji^  the  old  days  they  referred  to  a  bilious 

toward  one’s  health  m  rmddle  age.  ,  ,  ^  whereas  thev  had 

No  one  could  operate  a  business  or  me  iiver  wnereas  mey  naa 

1  Jo  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  con- 

^  on  the  ^tion  of  the  liver  was  attacking  other 

audite  to  ^orm  h^  on  the 

^hon  of  the  bus^  ^d  to  re-  system.  The  term  has  fallen 

leal  weaknesses  so  they  can  be  cor-  ?  .  j.  ,  r  av  /  n 

reeled  before  they  send  the  business  because  _of  this  f^lacy. 

into  bankruptcy.  Yet  most  newspa-  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  not  being  a 
petmen,  and  others  as  weU,  go  bUthe-  disease,  cannot  be  treated  as  such  but 
ly  on  their  way,  ignoring  Ae  sensible  fbe  treatment  must  be  used  at  the 
Wlication  of  this  business  rule  to  source  of  the  trouble,  the  various  fac- 
own  body,  and  accumulating  de-  enumerated  above.  A  guard 

fects  and  ailments  that  in  their  de-  against  these  factors  is  the  only  pre- 
dining  years  exact  a  terrific  toll  in  vention  possible, 
suffering  and  disability  in  addition  to  Another  leading  cause  of  death  is 
premature  death.  chronic  nephritis,  a  kidney  disease 

There  is  no  need  of  carrying  health  which  frequently  is  called  Brights 
WHUdousness  to  an  extreme  but  there  Disease. 

8  a  vital  need  of  adopting  a  sensible  The  kidney  is  a  filterer  and  excre- 
ittitude  toward  those  tlfings  which  tory  gland.  To  make  it  more  efficient 
wntrol  the  efficiency  and  long-useful-  nature  passes  blood  through  long 
ness  of  the  human  body.  Each  day  lengths  of  thinly  coiled  blood  vessels 
nre  printed  the  obituaries  of  men  which  are  called  glomerulus.  They 
skicken  at  the  height  of  their  useful-  are  microscopic  in  size.  When  the 
ness  to  themselves  and  to  society  gen-  blood  contains  poisons  this  very  deli- 
®»lly;  men  who  die  10,  15,  20  and  cate  structure  is  destroyed.  We  can 
n»re  years  before  they  should,  vie-  kill  a  lot  of  them  without  much 
tuns  of  their  own  neglect.  trouble  inasmuch  as  we  have  four 

The  greatest  cause  of  death  among  times  as  much  kidney  as  we  need, 
newspaper  workers  is  cirrhosis  of  the  which  is  the  margin  of  safety.  A  sur- 
liver  which  is  not  a  disease  but  a  re-  geon  can  take  one  kidney  out  and 
wit  of  disease.  It  is  scar  tissue  along  even  when  the  remaining  one  is  only 
the  blood  vessels  or  vascular  chan-  partly  efficient  we  can  get  along  very 
n*ls  of  the  liver,  due  to  infections  welL 

nnd  toxins  in  the  blood  stream.  When  scar  tissue  increases  to  a  cer- 


Farmer  Takes  a  Walk 


With  a  City  News  Association  in¬ 
formation  slip  as  a  lead,  the  New  York 
Journal  last  week  made  a  lead  feature 
from  the  102  story  climh  up  the  Elmpire 
State  building  by  A.  W.  Aldrich,  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer.  In  order  to  cover  the 
story,  two  reporters  and  a  photographer 
were  taken  from  other  assignments  and 
rushed  to  the  building.  The  climb  was 
divided  up  between  the  two  reporters. 
One  took  the  first  51  stories  and  the 
other  the  remaining  half.  As  the 
climber  made  his  ascent,  the  story  was 
phoned  in  from  the  floors.  Alan  Ber¬ 
nard  seated  (left)  and  William 
McCulIam  are  the  two  “fagged  out”  re¬ 
porters. 

tain  point  or  replaces  the  blood  vessel, 
we  have  Brights  Disease  or  chronic 
nephritis  because  the  kidney  no 
longer  can  secrete  waste  products  of 
our  body  and  water  cannot  filter 
through. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  are  head¬ 
aches,  dizziness,  swelling  of  the  ankles, 
feet,  eyelids  (puffiness  around  the 
eyes) ,  and  later  on,  disturbances  of 
vision. 

When  these  states  are  reached  the 
waste  products. constitute  a  poisoning 
condition  which  operates  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  poisons  then  damage  all 
the  rest  of  the  arteries  in  the  system 
and  we  get  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  etc. 

All  poisons  and  infections  are 
among  the  factors  that  cause  chronic 
nephritis.  Alcohol  does  damage  to  the 
glomeruli  as  do  heavy  metals  such  as 
lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic.  Every 
acute  infection  damages  the  kidneys. 
They  are  more  sensitive  to  them  than 
even  the  liver.  All  cases  of  ■  diph¬ 
theria  leave  a  damaged  kidney  con¬ 
dition,  20  per  cent  of  such  cases  leav¬ 
ing  a  demonstrable  nephritis  diag¬ 
nosis. 

Among  the  methods  of  determining 
nephritis  are  examinations  of  the 
urine,  kidney  function  tests  by  inject¬ 
ing  harmless  dyes  into  the  body  and 
seeing  how  quickly  they  are  excreted. 
There  also  are  functional  tests  for  the 
liver  but  as  a  whole  they  are  not  so 
satisfactory. 

Treatment  for  chronic  nephritis,  as 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  Scar  tissue  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed.  We  cannot  grow  new  cells. 
The  individual  suffering  from  these 
ailments  must  lead  a  very  careful 
life,  avoiding  all  poisons,  readjusting 
his  diet,  etc. 

If  eiffier  of  the  two  ailments  are 
suspected,  a  competent  physician 
should  be  consulted  immediately. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  apoplexy, 
comes  next  on  the  list  of  killers. 
Death  from  it  is  caused  by  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  weakened  blood  vessel  sup¬ 
plying  the  brain.  When  this  vessel 
breaks,  blood  is  poured  into  the  brain 
tissue,  causing  sudden  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Death  from  apoplexy  may  occur  at 


once  but  usually  comes  after  a  varia¬ 
ble  period.  Tlie  patient  may  slowly 
return  to  consciousness  only  to  find 
there  is  a  loss  of  speech  and  paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  amount 
of  paralysis  and  the  parts  of  the  body 
involved  depend  on  the  location  and 
extent  of  the  hemorrhage  in  the  brain. 

As  the  blood  clot  slowly  absorbs, 
some,  or  even  at  times  complete  re¬ 
covery  occurs.  Usually  considerable 
incapacity  follows.  Always  the  same 
underlying  weakness  of  the  blood 
vessel  remains,  allowing  for  an  ever¬ 
present  threat  of  reoccurrence  of  the 
same  train  of  events. 

Frequently  the  cerebral  hemorrhage 
is  caused  by  the  blood  vessel  being 
slowly  weakened  by  disease.  The 
layman  might  ask  why  the  blood  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  brain  could  be  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  this  fact  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  structure  of  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  brain  are  different  from  those 
in  the  body.  In  the  rest  of  the  body 
they  are  surrounded  by  large  muscle 
tissues,  with  which  to  meet  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  varied  emergencies  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sub¬ 
ject,  and  thus  are  able  to  dilate  and 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  need. 
In  the  brain  the  vessels  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin  walls,  not  protected  by  the 
muscle  tissues  found  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  ' ' 

Apoplexy  frequently  is  associated 
with  arteriolosclerosis  or  hardening  of 
the  arteries.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  however,  as  the  weakness  of 
the  blood  vessel  walls  may  be  due 
to  other  causes  such  as  heredity  or 
disease  and  infections.  Heredity  and 
advancing  age,  with  the  wearing  out 
of  -  the  body  machinery,  are  beyond 
our  control,  but  much  can  be  done 
toward  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
those  diseases,  infections  and  intoxi¬ 
cations  that  affect  the  arteries. 

Edward  B.  Vedder,  A.M.;  MJ).; 
D.Sc.,  of  the  Army  M^cal  Corps,  in 
his  book,  “Medicine — Its  Contribution 
to  Civilization,”  says: 

“The  majority  of  the  deaths  from 
apoplexy  and  softening  of  the  brain 
that  occur  prior  to  the  age  of  50  are 
directly  caused  by  spyhilis,  and  in 
many  of  the  deaths  in  later  years, 
syphilis  is  a  contributory  factor. 
When  it  is  realized  that  sjrphilis  is  the 
most  important  of  the  various  infec¬ 
tion^  causing  these  serious  and  fatal 
degenerative  diseases,  more  general 
interest  in  the  prevention  and  in  the 
early  and  thorough  treatment  of  this 
disease  may  be  expected.” 

The  onset  of  the  apoplexy,  as  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
usually  are  called,  varies  greatly. 
There  may  be  sudden  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  complete  relaxation  of 
the  extremities  or  the  onset  may  be 
more  gradual  and  the  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  may  not  occur  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  patient  has  fallen 
or  after  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is 
manifest. 

Overeating,  obesity,  overwork,  worry 
and  over-indulgence  in  many  things 
all  are  directly  contributing  factors 
to  apoplexy.  These  are  thhigs  that 
are  subject  to  control  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  importance  of  regular, 
thorough  physical  examinations  can¬ 
not  be  over-stressed  as  an  important 
aid  in  preventing  deaths  due  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  weakness  of  the  blood  vessels. 
The  changes  of  a  pre-apoplectic  add¬ 
ing  useful  years  to  life  and  prevent¬ 
ing  death  depend  on  the  thoroughness 
of  such  examinations  and  on  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  individual  to  follow  the 
directions  laid  down  by  the  fihysician. 
Not  all  apoplexy  can  be  prevented 
but  most  of  the  deaths  occurring  in 
middle  age  could,  with  sound  medical 
advice  and  common  sense  practices, 
be  prevented. 
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CLASSIFIED  MEN  IN  SMILING  MOOD 
AT  ANNUAL  CHICAGO  CLINIC 


Volume  Up  22  Per  Cent,  They  Talk  Ways  and  Means  for 
Taking  Advantage  of  Auto  and  Real  Estate  Upturn 
— Good  Outlook  for  Used  Car  Copy 


Chicago,  Feb.  23— Opportimities 
for  increased  classified  advotis- 


V_/  for  increased  classified  advotis- 
ing  linage  in  1937  were  thoroughly 
explored  by  managers  attending  Har¬ 
rison  C.  MacDonald’s  annual  two-day 
Want  Ad  Clinic  here  this  week.  With 
volume  up  20  to  22  per  cent  over  a 
year  ago,  many  papers  reported  rate 
increases  and  change  in  policy  rela- 


he  should  step  up  to  it  and  tell  the 
dealer  so.  If  used  cars  don’t  sell  be¬ 
cause  they  are  over-priced,  then  the 
dealer  says  the  paper  is  to  blame  be¬ 
cause  the  ads  didn’t  puU.  ’Diey  should 
advise  the  advertising  of  popular 
makes  of  cars  that  are  leaders  in  the 
local  market,  rather  than  waste  space 
and  money  on  little  known,  high- 


to  be  held  April  17-24,  asked  those 
present  to  participate  in  the  event, 
which  has  already  attracted  more 
than  400  papers.  Roy  Ballou,  Peoria 
Star,  extended  an  invitation  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  to  attend  its 
meeting  in  Peoria  the  week  of  June  27. 

Today’s  session  opened  with  a  l^k 
by  William  Elngel,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  on  his  papers’  “Farm 
Land  Week”  classified  promotion.  He 
explained  this  stimt  is  conducted  as 
an  out-of-town  mail  solicitation  cam¬ 
paign.  Now  in  its  eighth  year,  the 
campaign  this  month  reached  a  new 
peak  of  $3,387  worth  of  special  “Farm 


Reflecting  the  cheerful  attitude  of  those  attending  the 
MacDonald  Want-Ad  Clinic  in  Chicago  this  week  ia  this 
group  of  classified  advertising  managers.  Left  to  right 
(front  row) :  Miss  Helyn  G.  Stiller  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Harker,  both  of  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier.  Back  row,  left 
to  right:  Regis  O’Donnell,  Washington  Post;  George  T. 
Bertsch,  Baltimore  Sunpapers;  Hai^  Gwaltney,  Milwmi- 
kee  Journal  and  Ralph  Horton,  Detroit  News. 


Another  group  of  classified  managers  attending  Harrison 
MacDonald’s  Want  Ad  Clinic.  Left  to  right  (front  row): 
H.  H.  Hoffman,  advertising  director,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-OazeUe;  Russell  HaeketL  assistant  business 
manager,  Youngstown  (O.)  F indicator;  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  (^orge  Westrich,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times. 
(Back  row)  left  to  right:  D.  B.  Barnhart,  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  News;  Floyd  B.  Jones,  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator;  Frank  W.  Becker,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  and  P.  H. 
Flitchner,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Classified  Chairman  Givn 
Hints  on  Boosting  Linagt 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classifitd 
Advertising  Managers,  sponsoring 
tional  Want  Ad  Week,  April  17-24, « 
preparing  to  mail  its  members  a  tah 
loid  containing  seven  promotion  aA 
streamers,  boxes,  news  stories,  asd 
mats  of  the  National  Want  Ad  Week 
Emblem. 

W.  L.  Tushingham,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  newspapers,  chairman  d 
the  committee  in  charge,  pointed  ogi 
this  week  that  there  are  many  thiig, 
possible  to  do  in  conjunction  with  th 
regular  promotion  campaign,  depend¬ 
ing  on  local  conditions.  Special  rata 
concessions  can  be  made  for  an  ex- 
ample:  Seven  days  for  the  priot  gf 
six;  six  days  for  the  price  of  five,  ck. 
A  special  drive  with  all  departmuA 
in  the  newspaper  plant  eo-operst^ 
could  be  introduced.  Direct  mai|  fgj. 
lowed  with  telephone  selling  can  aho 
be  used.  Ebctra  bonuses  for  the  sals 
force  would  also  be  a  feature  in  th 
campaign.  Printing  the  entire  sectio 
in  color  would  be  a  novelty  and  creMt 
greater  reader  interest. 

Again  the  association  will  sponsor  i 
contest  for  its  members.  Prizes  mil 
be  awarded  based  on  the  greatest  pet- 
centage  increase  in  linage  and  ad 
count  over  the  same  period  of  th 
previous  year.  The  newspapers  com¬ 
peting  are  grouped  according  to  th 
population  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  prims 
will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  Juk 
convention  of  the  Association. 


t' 


five  to  the  time-honored  custom  of 
not  breaking  columns  to  take  display 
copy  on  the  classified  page.  More  than 
125  managers  attended  the  meeting. 

An  optimistic  attitude  was  reflected 
by  those  in  attendance,  both  in  formal 
tnllra  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting  and 
in  corridor  conversation  between  ses¬ 
sions.  A  rising  market  for  used  car 
and  real  estate  advertising  in  the 
classified  columns  was  predicted  by 
guest  ^>eakers.  Many  helpful  ideas 
on  how  to  increase  want  ad  business 
were  revealed,  including  the  “bell 
ringer”  unfolded  by  Herbert  ’Tushing- 
hnnri,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 
Mr.  ’Tushingham  explained  how  his 
paper  is  preparing  to  issue  in  April  a 
monthly  12-page  tabloid  “Business  and 
Professional  Directory,”  in  which  list¬ 
ings  and  display  space  will  be  sold 
comparable  to  advertising  in  classified 
telephone  directories. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  talk 
yesterday  by  F.  A.  Berend,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Pontiac  Motors,  on 
the  importance  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  productive  medium  for  used 
car  sales.  Mr.  Berend  revealed  Pon¬ 
tiac  plans  for  a  special  display  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign,  starting 
March  5,  on  “Good  Will  Used  Cars,” 
in  which  local  Pontiac  dealers  will  be 
required  to  tie  in  with  classified  ads. 
Pontiac  Motors,  he  said,  will  conc«i- 
trate  its  newspaper  advertising  in 
March  to  used  car  copy  imder  this 
special  plan,  confining  its  new  car 
advertising  to  magazines,  radio  and 
billboards.  The  display  ads  will  be 
instituti<Mial  in  copy  theme  with  the 
reminder  to  look  in  the  classified 
columns  for  used  car  bargains. 

“A  solicitor’s  job,”  Mr.  Berend  said, 
“should  be  a  lot  more  than  simply 
malting  the  rounds  and  picking  up 
ads.  He  should  study  the  used  car 
business.  He  should  know  the  local 
market  for  every  popular  make  of 
used  car.  He  should  help  dealers  with 
their  used  car  sales  and  whoi  he  finds 
prices  out  of  line  in  any  dealer’s  stock 


priced,  slow  moving  merchandise. 

“Newspapers  ought  to  find  it  help¬ 
ful!  to  their  classified  business  to 
conduct  promotional  campaigns  with 
all  dealers  in  the  territory,  using 
folders  and  mailing  pieces  to  tell  the 
success  story  of  their  classified  col¬ 
umns,”  concluded  Mr.  Berend. 

’The  meeting  opened  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  with  an  informative  talk  by  Roy 
Wenzlick,  St  Louis  real  estate  econo¬ 
mist  on  the  continued  upward  trend 
in  realty  values  with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  increase  in  classified  advertising 
voliime.  He  predicted  increase  in  ads 
for  property  for  sale,  but  a  decrease 
in  property  for  rent  He  said  real 
estate  was  in  a  period  comparable  to 
1920-21  and  advised  those  present  to 
turn  back  to  the  classified  pages  of 
that  period  to  best  evaluate  cxirrent 
business  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Tushingham,  as  chairman  of  the 
fifth  annual  national  “Want  Ad  Week” 


Land  Week”  ads.  All  of  the  copy  in 
this  promotion  is  sold  on  a  seven¬ 
line  basis,  with  ads  reprinted  in  a 
special  folder,  which  keeps  the  ads 
“live”  for  months  after  they  appear 
in  the  paper.  He  outlined  steps  taken 
to  promote  this  campaign  among  Iowa 
farmers.  The  promotion  brought  in 
ads  from  102  towns,  representing 
eight  states  and  one  Canadian  prov¬ 
ince,  he  said. 

Harold  Anderson,  Gallup  Research 
Service,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  importance  of  pictures  in 
classified  promotion  copy.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  growing  popularity  of  re¬ 
lated  pictures  that  tell  a  connected 
story  to  readers  who  have  become 
“word  weary.”  He  suggested  use  of 
the  Ripley  technique  for  classified  re¬ 
sult  stories  and  urged  classified  man¬ 
agers  to  be  alert  to  new  techniques 
developed  by  the  editorial  department 
which  have  human  interest  appeal. 


January  Roto  Linage 
59,7%  Ahead  of  1936 

Chicago,  Feb.  23 — Rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  newspapers  jumptd 
away  to  a  phenomenal  start  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  according  to  figures  released  hen 
today  by  Kimberly-Clark  Corpon- 
tion,  showing  an  increase  of 
lines  in  total  rote  copy,  or  59.7  pe 
cent,  for  January  compared  with  fie 
same  month  a  year  ago. 

National  gravure  advertising  showed 
109,027  lines  increase,  or  492  per  ceot 
Local  roto  copy  also  showed  still  bet¬ 
ter  increase,  with  115,228  lines  men 
last  month  than  in  January,  1936,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  gain  of  732  per  cent 

Total  rotogravure  advertising  h 
January  amounted  to  599,916  lines  a 
compared  with  375,661  lines  a  yoi 
ago.  National  linage  totaled  ZZtfH 
as  against  218288  in  January,  IM 
Local  roto  totaled  272201  as  coo- 
pared  with  157,073  for  the  same  p^ 
last  year.  Monotone  held  a  d^ded 
advantage  over  color  roto  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  totaling  5334.39  as  against  66,777 
in  color  gravure  advertising. 


New  Midwest  Circulation  Officers 


New  oflScers  of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
association  elected  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently.  Left  to  right,  G.  E. 
Carvell,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  M.  Rankin,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  first 
vice-president:  Earl  0.  Peeler,  Grand  Island  (Neh.) 
Daily  Independent,  president,  and  G.  R.  Boyd, 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  secretary-treasurer. 


POST  SIGNS  STIPULATION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24— N« 
York  Post,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  N« 
York  Post  and  also  engaged  in  print¬ 
ing  and  selling  books,  has  signed  > 
Federal  ’Trade  Commission  agreeing 
to  discontinue  advertising  that  “Th 
Complete  Works  of  (Tharles  Dickan 
are  embossed  in  gold  or  gold  1«( 
’The  stipulation  points  out  that  tk 
publishing  company  advertised  fiut 
titles  and  decorative  borders  oi  tk 
set  of  books  is  “richly  embossed  in 
gold”  when  in  fact  they  were  ^ 
ished  with  a  material  simulating  gw 
but  containing  none  of  that  metal  ^ 


APPOINTS  R.  J.  BIDWEa 
Effective  Feb.  15,  the  Birmiiiflh** 
News  and  Age-Herald  appointed  tk 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Company  of  Sm 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  as  its 
Coast  representatives,  Clarence  Hifr 
son,  national  advertising  manager,  1* 
announced.  ’Die  Kelly-Smith  Co& 
pany  will  continue  to  represent 
newspapers  in  the  EasL 
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Skoti  “T akttl 


promptly,  “he  goes  to  sleep  on  it  most 
of  the  time.” 


RTT.T.A  SCHROEDER,  who  once 
wrote  a  daily  column  on  “How 


ITNOXVILLEl,  Tenn.,  newsmen  are 
Iv  still  laughing  at  this  one. 

James  Lawrence  Fly,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  TVA,  was  in  New  York 
when  a  federal  court  decision  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Authority  was  handed 
down  in  Georgia.  He  wanted  to  make 
a  statement  for  the  press  through  the 
AP,  but  lacked  knowledge  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  this  in  a  city  where 
he  was  unacquainted  with  an  AP 
staffer. 

A  long  distance  call  solved  his  prob¬ 
lem.  He  called  an  AP  staffer  at  Knox¬ 
ville  and  asked  what  to  do.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
Harvard  Club  and  that  he  had  already 
v;ritten  his  statement 

“Sit  tight  ri^t  where  you  are,”  he 
was  told. 

A  message  was  put  on  the  wire,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bureau  was  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  where  Fly  handed  over  the 
statement 


to  Take  Care  of  Children”  for  the 
U^oshington  Times,  remembers  too  vi¬ 
vidly  an  illustration  at  the  influence 
of  the  printed  word. 

One  day  before  deadline,  a  woman 
entered  the  Times  city  room  asking 
for  Rilla  Schroeder,  who  at  the  time 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Martha 
Winslow. 

“Where  is  Miss  Winslow?”  the 
woman  asked,  at  the  same  time  sink¬ 
ing  into  a  nearby  chair,  “I  want  some 
help,  I  am  about  to  have  a  child.” 

“Martha  Winslow”  discovered  this 
was  all  too  true.  She  rushed  the 


carried  a  death  notice  in  his  pocket- 
book  for  years  and  displayed  it  to 
reporters  as  a  horrible  example  of 
what  the  press  could  do  to  an  under¬ 
taker. 

j  The  subject  was  a  prominent  young 
man  of  many  virtues  which  were 
duly  recorded  and  the  notice  wound 
up  with  tliC  announcement  that  he  “is 
a  fine  old  cheese  of  a  nutty  flavor.” 

The  makeup  man  had  added  a  line 
from  a  grocery  ad. 


Soon  the  story  reappeared  in  tl^ 
composing  room.  It  still  was  a  oga. 
paragraph  item  but  a  one-line  1|. 
point  headline  had  been  added  wfai^ 
read: 

WITH  THE  PUGS. 


Editok  &  PviMSHia  will  pav  $2  for  MA 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  tSJ 


not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


ONE  of  the  most  beloved  and  color¬ 
ful  newsoaner  editors  of 


woman  out  of  the  building  to  a  clinic, 
which  fortimately  was  located  just 
next  door.  Within  20  minutes  the 
woman  had  given  birth  to  a  seven- 
pound  boy. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  in  a  middle- 


And  it’s  not 


Like  the  negro  who  in  a  song 
popular  in  another  day  chanted, 
“I  ain’t  goin’  lead  no  lions  ’roimd,” 
reporters  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  be¬ 
lieve  in  keeping  as  much  distance  as 
possible  between  their  persons  and  a 
giant  python  captured  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  brought  to  the  re¬ 
sort  city  by  “Doc”  Walz,  reptile  spe¬ 
cialist,  who  for  nine  years  has  con¬ 
centrated  his  attention  on  pythons. 

Walz  asked  reporters  to  call  at  his 
house  Feb.  16  to  get  a  story.  Three 
responded.  In  the  front  room,  Walz 
lifted  a  window  opening  on  a  sleep¬ 
ing  porch.  Visible  was  a  large  box 
and  when  the  reptile  specialist  played 
his  harmonica,  the  giant  reptile. 


“Big  Girl,”  began  to  emerge  from  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  reporters  began 
to  exit.  One  dived  through  a  window, 
another  battered  down  a  door  and  the 
third  leaped  across  the  front  porch  to 
safety. 

After  much  persuasion,  Walz  se¬ 
cured  return  of  his  guests,  who 
watched  in  fascination  as  the  reptile 
emerged  fully  from  the  box  and  ate 
a  rabbit  supplied  by  the  trainer. 

Hereafter,  newsmen  will  avoid  the 
Walz  residence,  regardless  of  how 
many  stories  may  be  offered. 


face — over  a  word, 
a  nasty  word,  at  that. 

Asked  by  the  program  committee  of 
a  local  club  to  suggest  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  club’s  Current  Events 
section,  he  assiuned  a  sage  expression, 
and  suggested  “Tariffs,”  “Reciprocal 
Treaties,”  and — “Monetics.” 

“Monetics?”  asked  the  committee 
chairman,  “what  are  monetics?” 

“Monetics  IS  the  study  of  money,” 
replied  the  newspaper  man,  stressing 
the  singular  verb.  “It  deals  with  coin¬ 
age,  exchange,  ‘going  off  the  gold 
standard,’  and  things  like  that.” 

The  suggestion  sounded  good,  and 
the  topic  was  adopted.  .  .  .  Then  the 
committee,  arranging  to  have  the  pro¬ 
gram  printed,  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  spelling  this  beautiful 
word. 

And  lo  and  behold!  it  was  not  in 
the  dictionary. 

Confronted  by  this  fact,  the  news¬ 
paper  man  searched  for  it  himself, 
then  frantically  phoned  students  of 
economics  and  banking.  But  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  “monetics.” 

Now  the  journalist,  embarrased  over 
his  long  use  of  a  favorite,  but  non¬ 
existent  word,  declares  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  he  will  coin  it  .  .  .  Which,  after 
all,  does  seem  to  be  an  appropriate 
thing  to  do  with  this  particular  noun. 


ful  newspaper  editors  of  the 
northwest  is  William  (Billy)  Bole  of 
the  Great  Falls  (Ont.)  Tribune.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  stories  of  his  eccentricities 
are  told  by  his  legion  of  friends  and 
admirers.  One  of  them  is  this: 

When  Mr.  Bole  first  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribime,  he  did  much  of 
the  editorial  work  himself.  He  han¬ 
dled  all  the  telegraph  news,  which 
was  meagre  in  those  days,  read  proof 
and  made  up  the  pages.  One  night  a 
lengthy  story  came  in  about  the 
Jeffries-Johnson  fight,  telling  in  color¬ 
ful  detail  how  the  championship 
changed  hands.  Mr.  Bole  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  prize  fights. 

He  cut  the  story  down  to  a  single 
two-sentence  paragraph  and  sent  it 
to  the  composing  room  as  a  filler.  TTie 
foreman  was  a  fight  fan.  He  took 
the  copy  back  to  Mr.  Bole  and  tried 
to  explain  just  how  big  a  story  it  was. 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Bole,  “leave 
it  here  and  I’ll  write  a  head  on  it.” 


OHIO  AP  MEET  MARCH  13.14 

Associated  Press  Editors  of 
will  meet  at  the  Deshler  Wallid 
Hotel,  Columbus,  March  13  and  It 
for  a  program  that  Charles  R.  (^rh®, 
managing  editor,  Toledo  Blade  and 
president  of  the  group,  promises  wjO 
be  “concise,  constructive  and  non. 
boring.”  Speakers  will  include  S.  F 
Ochiltree  of  Chicago  Associated  Prea' 
C.  E.  Chidester,  Massillon  Indep^ 
ent;  Kenneth  D.  Tooill,  Columbw 
Ohio  State  Journal;  Robert 
Chillicothe  Scioto-Gazette;  Stanley 
Hart,  Warren  Tribune-Chronicle;  N« 
Howard,  Cleveland  News,  and  George 
Smallsreed,  Columbus  Dispatch. 


SOCIETY  SECTION  COLOR 
Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  22— The  Atut» 
(Tex.)  American  -  Statesman  yester¬ 
day  published  a  fottr-color  art  layout 
on  the  front  page  of  its  society  sec¬ 
tion.  Managing  Editor  Charles  E 
Green  worked  out  the  color  program 
which  was  achieved  by  use  of  three 
overplates  made  from  half-tone  en¬ 
gravings. 


Even  in  Canada’s  largest  gold 
mining  town,  machine  operators 
don’t  treat  the  editorial  staff  with  the 
respect  due  it  "nie  Porcupine  Ad¬ 
vance,  published  at  Timmins,  Ont,  has 
an  editorial  page  that  is  widely  quoted 
in  Canadian  newspapers.  I^e  other 
day  the  operator  who  was  setting  edi¬ 
torial  went  to  the  shop  foreman  and 
asked  for  more  copy — “bunk” — he 
called  it.  ’The  foreman  relayed  the 
message — and  the  expression — to  the 
editor,  G.  A.  Macdonald. 

“Why  does  he  call  it  ‘bunk’?”  the 
foreman  asked  solemnly. 

“Because,”  replied  the  editor 


Reporters  who  have  covered 
undertakers  in  small  cities  are 
familiar  with  the  many  trials  and 
tribulations  of  these  gentry  in  their 
dealings  with  the  press.  But  mis¬ 
spelled  names  and  typographical  er¬ 
rors  are  sometimes  Ae  least  of  their 
troubles. 

An  undertaker  in  a  small  Ohio  city 


GUARANTEED 


Results 


I  can  guarantee  ten  times  my  fee  to 
any  Publisher  anxious  to  increase 
efficiency  and  decrease  expense. 


■Rrxrot-i  newspaper 

.  Lr.  oryan  consultant 

10  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  GR  7-5555-5564 
Engagements  now  being  hooked  for  1937 


FOR 


12 


YEARS 

The  Sun  has  led  all 
New  York  evening 
newspapers  in 

GENERAL 

ADVBBTISING 


NEW  YORK 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


RODS  for  RUSSIA 


On  Feb.  12  seven  carloads  of  mill  parts  rolled  out  of 
Worcester  for  Russia.  They  formed  one  unit  in  an  order  for 
a  rod  mill  being  erected  at  the  Makeevka  steel  plant  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  completed  mill  will  weigh  5, (XX), 000  pounds, 
and  will  be  housed  in  a  building  700  feet  long.  It  will  turn 
out  better  than  three  miles  of  steel  rods  a  minute.  The  Mor¬ 
gan  Construction  Co.  will  send  one  of  its  own  men  to  Russia 
to  set  up  the  mill— the  177th  manufactured  by  this  Worces¬ 
ter  concern. 


From  a  variety  of  raw  materials  Worcester  manufac¬ 
tures  an  immense  diversity  of  products — practically 
all  of  them  requiring  highly  specisdimed  shill  and  ex¬ 
perience.  As  a  result,  Worcester’s  average  wage  is 
high  and  Worcester’s  per  capita  savings  is  THREE 
times  the  V.  S.  average. 


This  great  industrial  market,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
responsive  in  the  nation,  is  effectively  cultivated  through 
the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE.  In  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  Worcester’s  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone  (popu¬ 
lation  433,000)  the  Telegram-Gazette  covers  more  than  85 
per  cent  of  all  homes  which  everyday  take  a  Worcester 
daily  newspaper. 


Averetge  net  paid  daily  circulation 


MORE 

THAN 


100,000 


FOR  OVER 
9  YEARS 


THE  TELEGRADIOZETIE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associate*,  National  Representatives 


Haw  Tork,  Ohiosco,  Boston,  Dotroit,  PhUsdelpUs,  Ban  FrancUoa,  Loi  Anraloo,  Otnoissoti 


Tlu 


fhe  publishers  of  LOOK,  the  Monthly  Picture  Magazine,  pinch 
themselves  to  be  sure  they  are  not  dreaming,  gulp  a 
glass  of  water  or  something,  and  announce 


A  million  people 
paid  10c  each  for  the  March 
issue  of  LOOK 


7? 


HIS  was  more  newsstand  sales  than  any 
ten-cent  magazine  of  any  kind  averaged 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1936  (latest 


period  for  which  we  have  ABC  audits). 


This  was  more  newsstand  sales  than  Satevepost, 
Colliers,  or  Liberty  averaged  during  those  same 
twelve  months,  although  they  sell  for  half  of 
LOOK’S  price. 

Sherlock  Holmes  or  Philo  Vance  would  probably 
explain  the  mystery  by  talking  about  LOOK’S  “ex¬ 
traordinary  intensity  of  reader  interest’’  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  traditional,  more  conventional  type 
of  magazine. 

We’ve  got  our  fingers  crossed  but  the  answer 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  apparently  the  public,  rich 
and  poor,  in  big  cities  and  small  towns,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west,  just  likes  LOOK. 

Although  LOOK  has  no  advertising  department 
and  is  accepting  no  advertising  every  alert  adver¬ 
tising  man  must  read  LOOK  to  keep  informed  on 
the  revolutionary  new  publication  that  in  only  two 
months  has  made  magazine  circulation  history. 


LOOK  has  no  free  list,  no  complimentary  copies 
for  even  the  greatest  of  advertising  tycoons.  The 
April  issue  of  LOOK  goes  on  sede  at  all  newsstands 
Tuesday,  March  2. 


Take  a  LOOK  for  a  dime! 


egrams 
Tell  Sto 


of  how  editors  —  and  read¬ 
ers-  respond  to  NEA 
poll  on  the  president 
supreme  court  proposal 


Excerpts  irotn  some 
wires  reccireci  thus 
\EA: 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Kansan:  Frank  D.  Throop,  Lincoln  (Nebr.) 
Star-Journal. 


CIRCULATION 

Section  Chairnran:  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springheid 
(IlL)  State  Journal 

PaoMOTioN  &  Service:  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt, 
Beloit  (Wis.)  News. 

Rates  &  Coars:  R.  L.  Owens,  Aberdeen 
(So.  Dak.)  An%erican-News. 

Annual  Subsceiption  Net  Revenue  Sua- 
vEvt:  W.  R.  Ronald,  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Re¬ 
public. 


INLAND  COMMITTEES 
NAMED  BY  O'BRIEN 


NEWSPAPER  ADMINISTRATION 
Section  Chairman:  Director  Tom  H.  Keene, 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 

Cost  Compabisons:  Fred  W.  Schaub,  De¬ 
catur  (111.)  Herald  &  Review. 

Employee  Relations:  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

iMSUEANCE,  Taxes,  Depeeciation  :  Samuel 
E.  Boys,  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot. 

_ -rT  Machineby  &  Pboduction:  Donald  L. 

this  week  by  Robert  R.  O’Brien,  Breed,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standart. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  newly  Oppice  Fobms  &  Peactices:  Jot.  Homer,  Jr., 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Green  Bay  (W.».)  Press-Gaiette. 

The  following  standing  committees 
were  named: 

INLAND  ASSOCIATION  AFFAIRS 
Budget  Yeab  1937:  Chairman  Linwood  1. 

Noyes,  Ironmood  (Mich.)  Globe;  Robert  R. 

O’Brien,  (^uncil  Bluffs,  Nonpareil;  James 
Todd,  Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index. 

Inland  Histobian:  George  W.  Purcell, 

Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening  World. 

Membebship;  Chairman,  the  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  H.  L.  Davis,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent;  and  the  vice-presidents  of  the  States 
and  Provinces  having  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Nominations:  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (IlL) 

Sentinel;  A.  O.  Lindaay,  Quincy  (Bl.)  Herald- 
Whig;  Fred  SebilpUn,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 

Timet-Joumal. 

Social:  Chairman,  Philip  D.  Adler,  Kewanee 
(l\l.)Star-Courier;  Vice-Chairman,  Frank  E. 

Milligan,  Ft.  Scott  (Kans.)  Tribune-Monitor; 

Hal  S.  Davies,  Minot  (No.  Dak.)  Newt  Sr 
Optic-Reporter;  Mrs.  Don  M.  Nixon,  Peru 


10,000  VISITED  SHOW 

More  than  10,000  women  attended 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic-Gazette 
16th  annual  Better  Homes  Show  in 
the  Shrine  auditorium,  Phoenix,  Feb. 
8-13.  Gov.  R.  C.  Stanford  of  Arizona, 
who  with  Mrs.  Stanford  is  opening 
the  show,  declared  “there  would  be 
Editobial  Standabds:  Stuart  H.  Perry,  superior  COUTtS  if  we  had 

H.  B,  FlorBncB  Austto 

Cary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Chase,  noted  Hollywood  dietiUan  and 

Local  News  ft  Pictubes:  Don  Anderson,  cooking  expert,  conducted  the  show. 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.  Two  thousand  Women  thronged  the 

Gene^  Nev«  Sebviceb:  j.  H.  Sweet.  Ne-  auditorium  for  the  final  session.  Mer- 

^^ubni^^tic'educa^^n  training:  Fred  exposition 

Pownall,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Iowan.  hall.  Entertamment  programs  were 

Vigilance:  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn.)  presented  each  day. 

Pioneer. 

S.  C.  DAILY  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Record, 
which  began  publication  two  years 
ago  as  a  daily,  went  into  receivership 
Feb.  20.  Circuit  Judge  G.  B.  Greene 
named  G.  Pierce  Brown,  one  of  the 
mortgage  holders,  as  receiver  of  the 
company,  known  as  Browne  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  also  operated  a  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  Paul  Browne  is  listed 
as  president  of  the  company;  W.  S. 
Bewley,  editor. 


ADVERTISING 

Section  (Chairman:  Director  Frank  W.  Rucker. 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner. 
Classified:  Jackson  McCoy,  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier. 

Display  Rates  ft  Pbactices:  F.  Ward  Just, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

Linage  Rbpobt  Membeb  Sebvice:  Gardner 
J.  Thomas,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle;  Leader. 
Tribune. 

Pbomotion:  E.  J.  Kahler,  Sioux  Falls  (So. 
Dak.)  Argus-Leader. 

Sales  Manual:  Tom  F.  Barnhart,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Daily. 


con"*'8, 


Poll  believed  to  set  new 
record  here  for  interw 
aroused  and  number  of  votes 
cast  in  such  short  tinM  i> 
newspaper  straw  vote. 

Tlie  Standard-Timesi.|i 
New  Bedford,  MailL 


A  Logical  Conclusion 


Congratui 


idea.  _ 

f  Counet 


Alamos^ 


— that  Washington,  D.  C.  was  given  the  greatest 
volume  of  newspaper  advertising  placed  in  any 
one  newspaper  in  the  United  States  during  1936 
proves  it  a  market  of  great  potentialities. 


Running  better 
third  women, 
picture  three 
processing  mail 


Keen  interest  pol 

readers  m  Gazette. 


w — and  that  The  Washington  Star,  which 
carried  the  maximum  lineage — a  MILLION 
LINES  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY;  and  ELEVEN 
MILLION  LINES  MORE  THAN  THE  SECOND 
WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER--.provide8  the 
one  and  only  medium  necessary  to  thoroughly 
cover  this  major  market. 


conducted 


^^^^^^^olorado^ 

ly  widespread  in* 

.  poll  being  shown^ 

^*^of  industrial  ^ 
Nearly  halt  votes  casi 

"^°"‘'"The  News. 

Chattanoog^ 


Washington,  with  THE  STAR — Evening  and 
Sunday — should  be  on  your  promotional  list. 


Poll  aroused  widespread 


interest  in  this  territory. 

The  Herald, 


★1936  wae  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  THE  STAR  carried 
the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  of  any  newspaper  in  America. 


"Tho  booklet  'Meet  E'i.a-j 
beth*  MfisfiM  me.  An  a<i»j 
ver+iser  needs  the 
Eliiebefh  Daily  Journal  to 
cover  this  market  and  cafi- 
not  rely  on  other  papvfi 
for  such  covere9e." 


Spartansburg.  S.  C 


Sorry 

poll  sooner 


An  Aaeociated  Frees  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapei 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


Great  featurc- 

e  IndepentknU 


Aslilan*^ 


Danville  poll  going 


well.  Very  popular. 
The  Evening  Bee, 


Clhabetl^  SDailp  loutnal 

The  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Eiixabeth,  N.  J. 
Represented  nationally  by 
Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Atlanta. 
Ank  for  copy  of  •‘.Meet  Elisabeth’' 


Danville.  Vi 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
MO  E.  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUT2 
Tribune  Tower 
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Inlerty  pe  lwo*leller  24-poinl  matrices 
are  cast  in  regular  lower  rail  position 
and  in  the  high  alignment  position 


INTERTYPE  INTRODUCES 


2-letter  24-point  matrices 


Inlerlype  lwo*lelter  matrices  are  now  available  in 
sizes  up  to  and  including  24  point.  This  means  that 
two  1 8-point  or  two  24-point  faces  can  now  be  car¬ 
ried  in  one  Intertype  magazine  ...  a  100  per  cent 
increase  in  the  type  face  capacity  of  Intertypes 
equipped  for  these  sizes  of  display  composition. 
Fewer  magazines  are  needed  and  there  is  less 
changing  from  one  magazine  to  another. 


Two-letter  18  and  24-point  matrices  are  assembled 
in  the  regular  lower  rail  position.  The  casting  posi¬ 
tion  is  controlled  by  the  first  elevator  alignment 
stop  bar  with  which  all  Intertypes  are  regularly 
equipped.  No  additional  mechanism  of  any  kind 
is  required.  The  mold  body  used  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  used  regularly  for  casting  Intertype  42, 
48  and  60-point  faces. 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  THE  NEW 


STREAMLINED  INTERTYPES 


SfT  IN  C^l»0  BOIC  AND  BETON 
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How  IVewspaper 
Advertising  Works 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

ytinlf  an  sdvertisinc  elsssIfteattoB  will  be  analfsed  In  tkoM  eolnnins. 
Sine*  practlcallr  ell  adrertltlnf  finally  eenters  on  a  retail  ontlek  tkoa# 
•tncHoa  akoald  be  of  eqnal  Inloreat  to  national  aa  well  at  local  adrMtltert. 

!Vo.  8.  Dress  IShop 


>  umber  of  Stores 

Because  of  the  ease  of  engaging  in 
this  line  of  business,  most  cities  have 
a  continuous  opening  and  closing  of 
women's  dress  shops.  Some  last  a 
season,  others  a  few  months,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  they  operate,  the  older 
stores  and  dress  department  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  have  one  commercial 
headache  after  another.  Most  cities 
have  too  many  dress  stores. 

Specials 

Research  and  dozens  of  confer«ices 
with  retail  advertising  managers,  prove 
that  practically  all  of  these  stores  rely 
on  specials.  Some  dresses  sell,  those 
that  do  not,  are  cut  to  the  bone.  Put 
the  price  low  enougbk  and  some 
woman  is  sure  to  buy;  mat,  the  store¬ 
keeper  always  has  a  loss — hence,  he  is 
a  day  nearer  to  j^ure. 

„  . .iS  •  . 

Priee  Ranged 

In  most  cities  dress  shops  fall  mto 
three  classifications — the  high-priced 
shop,  the  low-priced  shop  and  the 
middle-of-the-road  price  shop,  wUch 
has  almost  passed  out  for  the  reason 
that  the  better  sh^s  drop  down 
deeper  in  the  low  price  ranges,  while 
the  low-priced  shops  reach  up  into 
the  more  expensive  markets. 

In  the  upper  brackets  dresses  sell 
from  $25  up.  .  .  .  Medium  from  $7  to 
$25,  while  the  lowest  prices  run  from 
$10  dawn. 

Thiir  Linage  Figures 

Comparing  the  linage  used  by  these 
shops  with  other  classifications  proves 
that  they  are  in  many  cities  the  larg¬ 
est  buyers  of  space  of  any  store 
group.  But  when  you  divide  the  lin¬ 
age  between  all  the  dress  shops,  the 
average  is  not  very  high.  Since  this 
type  of  store  must  do  some  type  of 
advertising,  they  automatically  be¬ 
come  a  live  prospect  for  the  local  de¬ 
partment  of  any  newspaper. 

Department  Stores 

Before  suggesting  ways  and  means 
for  selling  the  individual  stores  long, 
continuous  schedules,  a  brief  look  at 
department  stores’  promotions  may  be 
helpful.  One  city  of  a  million  people 
examined  recently,  disclosed  this — two 
department  stores  did  more  dress  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year  than  all  the  other 
36  dress  shops  combined;  and  few 
days  passed,  but  that  you  saw  some 
department  store  copy  on  dresses — 
day  in  and  day  out  for  12  months. 

How  Much  Should  Be  Spent? 

Regrettable,  but  true  is  the  fact 
that  few  advertisers  ever  get  a  sensible 
and  plausible  answer,  when  they  ask 
advertising  men — “How  much  would 
you  spend  for  advertising  next  year?” 
Patent  medicine  men  spend  about  25 
per  cent  of  their  gross  sales  on  adver¬ 
tising,  some,  a  lot  more.  General  Mo¬ 
tors’  total  advertising  excluding 
printed  matter,  whoi  put  alongside 
their  $1,39^769,535  sales.  Sept  30, 
1935,  to  Sept  30,  1936,  makes  their 
advertising  an  almost  insignificant 
part  of  their  selling  cost  One  per  oent 
to  Vh  per  coit  is  about  what  they 
spend. 

Ihe  dress  shop  owner,  doing  a 


$25,000  voltune  could  and  should  spend 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  his  gross 
sales,  or  $1,250.  The  $50,000  shop  man, 
5  per  cent  or  $2,500. 

Where  Shall  It  Be  Spent? 

Department  stores  as  a  group,  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  evidence  needed  to  build 
an  advertising  plan  for  the  dress  shop 
owner;  and  in  most  cities  better  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  their  expendihmes 
flow  to  the  newspapers.  Trial  and 
error  have  taught  department  stores 
the  value  of  newspapers,  so  the  me¬ 
dium  used  is  selective  from  their  ex¬ 
perience — the  daily  newspaper. 

How  Shall  It  Be  Spent? 

More  than  30  interviews  with  local 
advertising  numagers  and  salesmen  as¬ 
signed  to  dress  shops,  and  about  ten 
dress  shop  owners,  shows  a  wide  di¬ 
vergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  spend,  say,  $2,500  in  a  year’s  time. 
First  comes  the  duplication  of  circu¬ 
lation,  their  arguments  as  to  whether 
A.  M.  editions  are  as  good  or  better 
than  P.  M.  editions.  Then,  position 
arguments,  value  of  cuts,  should  all 
ads  be  nm  Friday,  are  Saturday  pa¬ 
pers  any  good,  how  big  should  ads  be, 
etc.,  etc.  In  all  of  these  interviews,  no 
one  ventured  an  opinion  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  consider  was  fre¬ 
quent  insertions.  Once  you  decide 
that,  sizes  are  automatically  arranged. 

Split  the  $2.,^00  .lO  Wa>'« 

Suppose  one  paper  with  a  20c  a 
line  rate,  reached  for  the  entire 
amount.  The  $2,500  split  in  50  parts 
gives  $50  a  week.  That  will  buy  250 
lines  a  week.  Now,  the  choice  is 
simple.  Shall  he  run  50  lines,  single 
coliunn,  five  days  a  week,  or  1^  lines, 
twice  a  week,  or  about  84  lines, 
three  times  a  week? 

Tests  Will  Tell 

Try  a  month  of  five  times  a  week — 
then  a  month  twice  a  week.  But  stick 
to  the  schedule  for  the  test  period. 
Once  you  have  the  sales  figures,  you 
can  proceed  with  the  balance  of  the 
9  months’  campaign. 

Too  Simple? 

The  formula  does  sound  simple,  but 


carrying  it  out  is  not  so  simple.  Ob¬ 
viously,  $2,500  spread  out  to  cover 
two,  tluree  or  four  papers  in  a  city, 
can’t  possibly  do  a  complete  job  in 
any  one  paper.  For  a  very  simple 
reason — Women,  all  women  desire  a 
new  dress  all  the  time.  But  few  can 
buy  a  dress  any  time  they  feel  like 
it.  As  a  result,  they  read  almost 
every  day,  all  the  ads  featuring 
dresses.  Comes  a  day  when  they  de¬ 
cide  to  buy  a  dress.  Other  things 
being  equal,  they  will  almost  always 
go  to  the  shop  whose  story  they  have 
read  most  often. 

Value  of  Such  a  SurretM  Story 

The  past  five  years  have  seen  a 
great  many  national  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  shrink  to  almost  the  vanishing 
point,  and  no  classifications  have  been 
any  harder  hit  than  those  things  that 
women  buy  for  their  own  use.  Two 
or  three  of  these  success  stories  make 
T.  N.  T.  material  when  your  national 
representatives  solicit  agencies  and 
their  clients,  who  are  often  perplexed 
and  confused  as  to  which  medium 
should  be  used  in  making  sales  at  a 
lower  net  cost. 

Newspapers  used  continuously  over 
long  periods,  will  do  the  job,  and 
always  for  less. 

A.  B.  C.  BOARD  TO  MEET 

Audit  Bureau  of  Cinnilations’ 
board  of  directors  will  meet  March 
20,  at  the  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  it  was  aimoimced  this  week  by 
O.  C.  Ham,  ABC  managing  director. 


Dept.  Stores 

Largest  January  in¬ 
crease  among  all  nine 
N.  Y.  newspapers. 

NEW  YORE 

Ketalb  tribune 


ADS  FOR  MOVIE  INVERTED 

United  Artists  Set  Box  Office  Recorl 
by  Having  Ads  Printed  Upside  De«i 

An  experiment  in  freak  display  ad¬ 
vertising  proved  to  United  Artists  thii 
week  that  a  motion  picture  with  “lit¬ 
tle  star  attraction”  might  be  a  larn 
box  office  show  if  properly  promoted 

In  placing  an  advertisement  far 
“The  Man  Who  Could  Work  Ifc. 
acles,”  United  Artists  requested  that 
the  copy  be  printed  upside  down. 
Two  New  York  papers,  the  Mirror 
and  the  Post,  complied  with  the  k- 
quest.  The  World-Telegram,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Herald-Tribune  con¬ 
sented  to  print  the  ad  on  its  side.  Ha 
Sun,  the  Times  and  the  News 
fused  to  budge  from  the  orthodox 
system  on  grounds  that  they  did  not 
believe  it  fair  to  make  their  readen 
turn  the  paper  up  in  order  to  read 
an  ad. 

United  Artists  believe  that  the  box 
office  receipts  for  the  show,  which  set 
a  new  high  for  this  year,  were  largely 
due  to  the  divergence  in  the  manner 
of  advertising.  Consequently,  United 
Artists  have  stated  their  intention  to 
continue  the  upside  down  advertising 
campaign  through  the  coimtry, 

NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  UP  4«% 

Montreal,  Feb.  23 — Canadian  newa- 
print  exports  were  valued  at  $9,254,' 
137  in  January,  an  increase  of  fully 
46  per  centi  ewer  the  like  month  of 
1936.  Elxports  in  December  wen 
$9,949,968. 


Sell  to  Moline- Rock Isla^ 

FARM  IMI>LEMENT  CAPITAL 

of  the  World 


COFFEE  DRINKERS 


The  good  citizens  of  Rock  Island — 

Moline  have  long  been  famed  as  copious 
coffee  drinkers.  They  drink  it  morning 
— noon — and  night.  And  to  prove  they 
know  coffee,  the  number  who  buy  for 
flavor  far  exceeds  (3  to  1)  those  who 
buy  because  of  low  price.  Leading  coffee 
brands  with  campaigns  in  the  Argus-Dis- 
patch  are  doing  some  business  as  a  recent 
survey  records.  (A  condensed  report  of 
this  survey  may  be  obtained  on  request.) 

You  can  cover  9  out  of  10  homes  in  this 
wide-awake,  quality-minded,  prosperous 
community  through  the  Rock  Island  Argus 
and  the  Moline  Dispatch. 

Nat’l  Bep.  Th«  AUeii-Kl*pp-Fruier  Oo. — New  York,  OUcego,  Detiolt,  St.  J^sis 


Rock  Island  argus 
Moline  dispatch 


BUILT  RIGHT 

. . .  to  work  right 


Men  who  take  pride  in  their  work 
put  something  more  into  it  than  the 
blue-prints  coll  for.  That  something 
is  Character. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  BROOKLYN.  N.Y 


y 


r 


BOOTH  Tlempapers 


iAMAlOO  GAX*’’ 
A«»0«  OAA»  Nl« 


'***  <MANO  AAAIOS  PtiS&  •  TMi  »llNf  JOitttHAl  •  TMf  SAOINAW  OAILT  N|W) 
JACKSON  CITillN  AATtlOT  •  THI  AAT  CITT  TMUS  •  IM|  MUSKIGON  CHAONtCll 


tions  on  which  no  precedent  can  be  THE  WEEK  IN  RADIO 

session  of  Congress  seems  like-  * 

ly  to  make  radio  history  and  already  mpaign  (Dl*)  News  Gazette  ha 

both  sides  are  nuu-shalling  their  forces  granted  a  Ucet^  to  coi^truct  ai^ 

in  Washington.  I  can  see  one  good  1,  l^dcasting  sUtion 

thing  resulting  from  the  present  situ-  ,  1<W  watts,  ckytia, 

ation.  For  the  first  time  the  news-  ®  Communication 

papers  and  the  networks  will  be  Commission. 

obliged  to  get  together  and  join  forces  y,,.  ®  Galesburt 

in  their  fight  against  a  common  ^*’'^dca»tim 

danger.  1500  kc.  has  been  set  fi 

One  thing  is  certain,  bills  of  this  ^  ^  .  .. 

character  were  sure  to  be  introduced  c,  j  ®  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  hn 
in  Congress  at  some  time  or  other,  ®PP“®®tions  to  operate  high  and 

and  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  been  stations  in 

held  back  so  long.  Other  than  finally  ^000  kilocycle  rang^ 

establishing  certain  legal  points  and  *^ctively. 

defining  more  clearly  certain  ques-  receive 

tions  peculiar  to  the  business,  I  do  not  Southern  Oregon  Publishing 

see  how  any  investigation  that  Con-  9*^®*°"’  >» 

gress  is  likely  to  make,  by  Committee  “e  hcen^  of  Ration 

or  otherwise,  can  result  in  anything  Roseburg  News-Review  Cora- 

like  oppressive  or  discriminatory  legis-  _ 

Blld  Intinn 

Pll-  I  »,  of  U.e  opWon  lh«t  b™.d.  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  BOND! 

casting  will  finally  find  its  place  in  a  —  ^tnG  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
itor  business  classification  subject  to  the  publisher  of  the  Commer- 

*ral  commonly  accepted  rules  of  adminis-  Appeal,  has  filed  with  the  Securi- 
tration,  operation,  purchase  and  sale.  Exchange  Commission  j 

the  point  if  abuses  have  crept  into  the  industry  ”>500,000  bond  debenture  carrying 
w  consti-  they  should  be  eliminated  in  the  P®*"  interest  redeemable  in 
to  ^  deny  proper  way,  but  any  radical  disturb-  years.  T^e  proceeds  from  tht 

radio  fa-  ance  of  the  art  as  it  now  exists,  or  are,  according  to  the  registration 
d  that  it  any  attempt  at  censorship  or  pater-  statement,  to  be  used  to  meet  a  pr*. 
ic  policy,  nalism,  wUl  immediately  result  in  a  "'o*'®  than  $1,. 


RADIO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


147,355  People!  Three  Apartments! 


The  Bay  City  Tifnes  is  read  by  Home  Owners! 


Vouf'  Advertising  message  in  the  Bay  City  Times  goes  almost  100%  to 
home  owners!  There  are  cmly  three  apartment  buildings  in  the  city.  Tima' 
circulation  in  this  city  of  home  owners  is  higher  than  ever  before. 

Concentrate  on  this 
profitable  market.  See 
that  the  Bay  City  Times 
is  on  your  next  Mich- 
i  g  a  n  schedule.  For 
further  information 
write  or  call  the  nearest 
Booth  representative. 

Lat«st  A.  B.  C. 

23.502 

Lafcst  n«t  paid 
I  24,415 

Wherever  you  find  a 
Booth  paper,  you  have 
the  answers  to  two 
major  questions:  (1)  Is 
the  market  worthwhile? 

(2)  Is  there  a  single 
newspaper  that  covers  it 
completely?  BOOTH 
means  BOTH! 


rfc«  oifc«r  r 
B»otk 

ar«< 

Ann  Arfcn» 

Grand  Rapid* 

Flint  Janmal 
Kalaniaaa*  Gaai*t» 
Sapinaw  N*»* 
Jackman  ClUamn 
Palriat 

MnmkrpanrJwaalml* 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

so  E.  42nd  St..  New  Yatk  Ctty 

JCHIN  E.  LUTZ 

435  N.  Michigan  Aea.,  GUcaiia 


GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 

Adverfislag  Reprmeafafive 
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A  New  Feature 
For  Rotary  Presses 

MMow  many  times  have  you  and  your  readers  been  annoyed  by 
unevenly  folded  papers?  You  hesitate  to  put  them  on  the  street  and 
you  can’t  afford  to  throw  them  away — a  dilemma!  This  annoyance 
is  now  of  the  past. 


Ihe  Duplex  folder  is  now  equipped  with  a  quick  fold  centering 

I 

device  consisting  of  a  patented  means  of  adjusting  the  folder  blades 
from  outside  the  press  at  full  running  speed  to  produce  a  uniform 
half -page  fold  without  disturbing  the  pin-point  mechanism  or  the 
point  of  cutting.  It  insures  parallel  alignment  at  all  times. 


.Instead  of  throwing  away  unevenly  folded  products  dehvered 
before  running  speed  is  reached,  as  in  the  past,  none  need  be  thrown 
away  because  when  properly  operated  there  are  no  more  imevenly 
folded  papers  delivered  from  the  new  Duplex  folder. 


DUPLEX 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


j4--CI»CULATIOH 

SAMPLING  RATiro  AS 
BEST  PROMOTION 

Pr.« 

•St*rf  by  R****®' 

New*  of  CircuUtion 

By 

CiAJffUNG  has  prov^  ^oroduc- 

T.  J.  WAG 

manager,  who  r^s 

tton  with  some  ^ 

P^^s^ed  13  per  ce 

sBmv\^  andj^. 

ISd  ^  of  sample  copies  for  t 
^  period.”  he  rei^bs. 

MS  no  additional  cost  f 
or  foUow-up  as  wch 
^  ^  requirement  on  the  par 
boys  to  building  their  rwt«. 

Sample  campmgns 
^  Press  preceding 
•  new  serial  sto:^ 
distributing  hi  adva 
tabloid  circular  con 
j  ^ree  or  four  diapte 


Seek  N«»e  for  Seet»o»  ^  Chan«fl«.  bgure  « 

^ttiterING  $5,000  m  cash  pn«s  ^  ^gO  Horris^rfl  (ft 

is  capitalizing  on  between  the 

section  is  par  i„  according  to  iW  Stackpole,  ediU 

Sue  whai’the  sdes  ment.  _  — 

DAILY'S  team  WINS 

,  A  team  sponsored  by  t 

^  <N  H.)  Enening  Giti^ 

o®«-  S'pSas  Daigle  of  C^el 

I  Iowa  ^  derby  imder  the 
A  ^pwial  free  cour-  Laconia  Sled 

^  "*^ver8  of  out-  ^  Daigle  reoeiv^f 

•  3  of  parlong  gnd  a  leg  on  a_^ 

eriods  in  the  busing  Carrier,  also  of  Quebec, 
distributed  by  Wot'^  on  the  trophy  y®  ; 
,  and  route  salesm^.  ^ee  times  for  pei 

-ontheo^ei^  session. _ _ 

CARWiScWf 

_  s  theatre  party  Feb. 

price  INCREASE  (N.  Y.)  Aduonce 

NonpoTcil  ^  marked  the  ope^g  « 
.  in  subscnptiOT  ^j^jiding  contest  in  wr 
Sunday  from  15  “gyPSV  , « 

Jective  March  7.  j^^miced  by  John  M. 
Nonpareil  also  manager,  “  P*^ 

3  feature  section  dieir  tour  by  chai 

ydth  all  in  June.  ^ _ 

YEAR-AROUWD  Al 

A  year-around  ^o 

Sunday 

for  Block  ® 

Rhode  Isl^d, 

_ _  wiU  provide  islan^w 

M  wai  he  day  ^  ^ph 

Sot  >»»)»“" 

t  me  U««  summer. 


daily  aids  SHOPPHIS 

of-town  cars  the  P"^!?®, 
for  unlimited  pen;^^ 
district  is  be^  ^ 

Herald  criers 
The  permits  are  _ 
windshield  and  are 
police  officers. 

subscription 

,  .  >  The  Council  E 
and  announced  an  inc 

prices  for  daily 
to  20  cents  a  w«  . 

Effective  ®-- 

will  add  an  eight-page 

“  S.;”ne»sp.P«’> 

nlant  Incl^  pictures. 

IRN  al-transcript 

rULl  Joumol  and  TT<m- 
.^Snied  that,  e«.^r® 


“p'cre  the  ranch  house  wiA^a^^y, 

for  deUvery  good  ^t.  ice  r-'^ 

motion  work  ^he  regular  to  Ameri- 

'  Air- 

,  are  start^  by  p^^t.  *  •  • 

by  ^SSg  *and  Stag*  Balloon  ^onUri 

aice  a  four-page  .a  .teaRLY  8,000  person  were 
itaining  the  first  ^  hand  recently  to  secon 

,rs.  on  page  one  ^  lOOO 

^  a  coupon  of-  ^  balloon  "ce.  spons^^ 

_rxs”sre 

'S.  rrtun.cdl.~J 

pie  offer  coupons  »- 
^ts  to  the  one  wedrs 

mlars  are  prhite^  on 

«««ses  on  newsprmt 


Press  Register. 

- '  -  of"  the  balloons 

'.I.,!  Press  Register  s  ^  « 

".Srfl^'brrt  "SLy 
SSB°r«e 

^tion  of  J.  o.  STtJAHDi,  Press 
circulation  director.  ^ 

^  Rananet  for  Carrier  Club 

[  SOMETHING  ®;^tly“sta^'S 
S  banquets  was 

5  Carriers  tor  by  the  carrier 

88  nerplann^an^^d  ^ 

*■  attended  the  affair,  pre- 

a  merchants  atten  toastmaster,  who 

^  sidedovwhy  aboy^  ^ 

g-  “'^pS^and  pubSwof  the  Timw- 
ple  P’'®®S'^®"  J  T  Mtjbphv.  man^J 

his  Le"i«*  J.  Morrissey.  ciTM- 

ons  editor,  and  Ja^  awarde 

hat  lahon  basis'  no  complaint 


conduct 


Ik.  t»ao«  to  a  new 

jssr-rujssrx, 

*^1:  wnrk  His  message 

by  .taUon  W8HTT,  b 

w-h; 

ciroul.tiou,m^cL  X 


— -*)  net  paid  daily 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
and  Evening  issues) 
month  of 


MS  the  average 
circulation 
(Morning 
for  the  u. 

January, 

Xhis  wpresMit*  a  ***0 

Ijuuiary,  was.  •  •  •_ 
,jlMUtion  *c 

day  lot  Uio  montt  of  J 
a  goto  of  8,»oa  oYot 

Erorytklng  I* 

IUyoIvoo  a 


ROSENBAUM  & 

FiMncurs  mi  RtmimUrr, 
565  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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IZATION 

helps  to  put  your  paper 


ON  THE  STREET  ON  TIME 


...and  on-time  delivery  points 

to  Morrill  Inks 


Modernization  means  higher  speed  —  a 
larger  saiety-margin  in  meeting  delivery  sched* 
ules — and  earlier  deliveries  to  help  boost  newsstand 
sales.  In  modernizing  for  on-time  delivery,  this  fact 
is  important:  Dependability  in  the  ink  you  use  is  vital. 

You  can  depend  on  Morrill  News  Inks  for  qmck- 
drying,  rapid -setting  qualities  that  permit  the  highest 
modem  press  speeds  with  less  rub,  smudge  and  off¬ 
set.  You  can  depend  on  Morrill  Inks  for  bolder 
coverage  of  type  faces  .  .  sharper,  cleaner  printing 
at  type  edges ...  maximum  legibility  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  Morrill  Inks  for  smoother  coverage  of  large 
solid  areas  and  clear,  crisp  halftones  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  detail.  More  than  95  years  of  making  finer  inks 
—  and  yearly  tonnage  sales  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world — back  up  the 
fact  that  Morrill  Inks  are  dependable  inks. 

Let  the  Morrill  Service  Man  show  you  how  trouble- 
free  Morrill  Inks  can  help  you  modernize— prevent 
costly  delays.  'Phone,  wire  or  write  the  nearest  Morrill 
branch  NOW.  There  is  no  obligation  on  your  part. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

DiTision  QENEBAL  FBINTINa  INK  COKPOBATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


.  ^^CTOXIES  •  Norwood,  Mau.  •  Ttcony,  Philt,,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  lU.  • 

punches  •  Bolton  .  N.w  York  .  Philad.lpku  .  Dotroit  .  Chicago 

Minnoapolii  a  Fort  Worth  *  Lot  Angolai  .  San  Franciaco 


San  Ftanciico,  Calii. 


*  LEADERSHIP 

19Si  bfeughi  th* 
UrgMt  eoMuiaplld«k 
oiMofriUNewsBIaek 
and  Newt  Cel&  Inlet 
in  the  hittety  el  the 
Merrill  Company. 
Again  in  19S4  Mmrill 
led  the  world  with  ' 
the  graatatt  too* 
nagm  <^ink  •oldriy 
tmy  nmnnfactmmiti 


DECISIONS  HANDED  DOWN  B 


P^RiETr 

t'TAT.O''  »3^ 

,  ouT’sTAnoinc 

*  A  »  i  *  •  0  W^(  0  STATiOn 

Vt^7?7 


M  > 

''Nfc  ^ 


From  Commumly  Showmanship  Survey, 
for  Year  1936,  VAHIFTY  Fob.  10.  1937. 
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#  Year  after  7®^!^'  WKY  "wins  by  a 
mile"  in  VARIETY'S  annual  summar- 
of  community  showmanship. 

Had  VARIETY  surveyed  statior 
popularity  among  listeners  ....  01 
among  advertisers,  both  local  and  nat 
ional  ....  the  answer  in  Oklahoma 
City  would  likewise  have  been:  "WKY 
by  a  mile." 


wm 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 


(  U.liilioiiiii'y  (  hil\  I  nil- 1  imc  \ll(  S(tilitin 

ll 

Representative  If 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency  ■ 


unth  iZy^DoMu  Ofdxfwrum  ,liic  Thftu  cmci tfui yan^rm-Stifck^ 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 


the 


DENVER 


•  KLZ  is  proud  of  this  recognition  by 
the  high  court  of  showmanship  .... 
but  more  gratifying  to  KLZ  (and  more 
.mportant  to  advertisers)  is  the  success 
of  this  showmanship  m  changing  long¬ 
standing  listening  habits  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  capturing 
*op  position  in  the  preference  and  es¬ 
teem  of  listeners. 


1 


Klz  — 

2-  KPEx 

3-  K70D 

KLZ 

last  by  th 

^'•ests,  is  bearT;  Citv) 

throttle.®  te  show- 

nd  record^®"  ^^udget  i 

"^ews-sporb^i 

KVon  h  as  join  in  S  ^®^^onaI  /  i 

hammers  fj  and  /  ‘ 


From  Community  Showmanship  Survey, 
lor  Year  1938,  VARIETY,  Feb.  10,  1937. 


DENVER 


I'  I  nil  11  r  l\ii<liii  >liiii<>n  i>i  ill!'  II  <'/ 
Representative 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


DECISION  PENDING 

KVOR  —  Colorado  Springs 

#  Now  aUiliated  in  management  with 
WKY  and  KLZ.  KVOR  has  had  new 
liie.  energy  and  showmanship  iniected 
into  its  veins.  Plenty  will  be  heard  from 
this  station  before  another  year  rolls 
around.  VARIETY  editors,  please  notel 


(SfUcJnjoinCLpui^^  (at. 
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FDR’S  SCOOP 

NOW  and  again,  this  page  has  referred  to  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  beats  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  confirming  most  of  them.  Those 
reasons  explain  our  well-known  reluctance  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  many  claims  that  pass  this  way,  and 
it  was  with  crossed  fingers  that  we  printed  Arthur 
Krock’s  award  to  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Krock  declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
chortling  because  none  of  the  Washington  news- 
hounds  had  pried  out  his  plan  to  rejuvenate  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  the  story  was  a  clean  beat 
for  the  White  House,  and  that  no  correspondent 
or  columnist  could  cite  a  circumstantial  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  in  advance  of  his  annoimcement. 

Nobody  cared  much  up  to  then,  but  the  speech 
quoted  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  Feb.  13  stirred  up 
the  dust.  Last  week,  NEA  Service  bought  a  half¬ 
page  advertisement  quoting  sentences  and  dates 
from  Rodney  Butcher’s  column.  On  three  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  since  May  21,  1936,  Mr.  Butcher 
has  given  his  readers  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  brewing  a  plan  to  reform  the  court. 

His  May  21  “Behind  the  Scenes  in  Washington’’ 
predicted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  a  simple  act  of 
Congress,  would  be  enabled  to  appoint  three  or 
four  justices  likely  to  line  up  with  the  liberal 
group.  So  NEIA  said,  “Sorry,  Mr.  Krock,  but  we 
beg  to  differ!” 

And  this  week,  George  Morris,  who  has  held 
all  the  top  jobs  on  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  is  now  its  Washington  correspondent,  dis¬ 
agrees  with  Mr.  Krock,  and  encloses  a  clipping 
of  his  Jan.  6,  1937,  dispatch  which  firmly  and  with¬ 
out  equivocation  predicted  the  plan  to  name  six 
new  justices. 

There  are  probably  others  in  the  shrewd  Wash¬ 
ington  corps  who  knew  or  deduced  parts  of  the 
President’s  project  before  its  dramatic  announce¬ 
ment  None  of  them  within  our  reading  area  had 
it  all,  nor  could  they  have  been  expected  to  have  it. 
FBR  is  a  good  showman,  as  well  as  a  politician 
who  knows  all  the  publicity  angles  and  could 
easily  guard  against  the  press  “having  real  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  his  scheme,”  to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Krock’s  words.  To  that  extent  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent  was  accurate.  He  is  alto¬ 
gether  correct  in  his  judgment  that  the  President 
likes  to  surprise  the  Washington  corps,  is  happy 
in  success  and  greatly  irritated  when  the  press 
breaks  one  of  his  yams  before  he  has  the  stage  set. 
The  set-up  has  its  drawbacks,  but  it  does  give  the 
Washington  job  a  zip  that  it  had  not  had  for  many 
years  before  1933. 

It  is  better  for  newspapers  and  the  people  who 
read  them  to  have  this  gentle  rivalry  between 
President  and  press  than  to  have  it  said,  as  it  has 
been,  that  the  Presidential  smile  had  magicked 
some  of  the  correspondents  out  of  their  sense  of 
what  makes  news.  The  competition  produces 
“beats”  and  no  newspaper  suffers  if  FBR  scores 
one  now  and  then. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL 

AGAIN  pops  up  the  politician,  this  time  a 
Connecticut  Congressman,  with  a  bill  to 
A  m.  compel  newspapers  to  publish,  verbatim, 
the  comment  of  any  public  official  upon  newspa¬ 
per  criticism  of  his  public  acts.  Unusual,  here,  is 
that  the  Congressman,  Alfred  N.  Phillips,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  His  resentment  is  di¬ 
rected  against  New  York  City  papers  which  seem 
to  have  accused  him  of  seeking  unneeded  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  during  his  term  as  Mayor  of 
Stamford.  The  big  city  press,  he  says,  ignored 
his  e.xplanations.  His  legislative  remedy  is  titled, 
“For  the  furtherance  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

His  bill  should  not,  and  probably  will  not,  pass. 
Its  constitutionality  is  more  than  doubtful.  Ex¬ 
isting  laws  provide  protection  for  any  citizen,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Mayor,  against  deliberate  traduction, 
and  are  usually  effective  in  producing  corrections 
that  a  bull-headed  editor  might  refuse.  Mr. 
Miillips’  method  opens  too  wide  a  road  in  direc¬ 
tions  not  in  accord  with  the  title  of  his  measure. 


R  I  ^  L 


m 


WHEELER’S  NOTION 

FTER  reading  all  the  legal  hems  and  haws 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hampson  Gary  on 
the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  news¬ 
paper  ownership  of  radio  stations,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  counsel  for  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  no  more  knowledge  and  no 
better  guesses  than  any  other  human,  judge, 
lawyer,  or  layman. 

To  our  prejudiced  mind,  the  proposal  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Wheeler  to  bar  newspapers  from  radio  is 
ridiculous.  If  ever  science  and  commerce  pro¬ 
duced  a  pair  of  natural  adjuncts,  they  did  when 
radio  entered  the  field  of  public  communications 
previously  dominated  by  newspapers.  Buring  the 
past  century,  the  press  has  laboriously  con¬ 
structed  a  machine  for  supplying  the  nation  with 
intelligence  the  like  of  which  recorded  history  has 
not  seen.  The  machine  fimctions,  if  not  to  per¬ 
fection,  with  greater  precision  and  smoothness 
than  any  other  instrument  of  our  civilization. 
With  slight  modifications,  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
new  communications  medium  at  a  maximiun  of 
public  convenience  and  a  minimum  of  duplicated 
effort  and  expense. 

It  is  being  applied  in  that  manner  by  more  than 
150  daily  newspapers  which  now  own  or  operate 
stations.  The  number  has  increased  steadily  as 
newspapers  have  come  to  recognize  that  kinship 
unites  the  press  and  broadcasting  more  strongly 
than  their  competitive  aspects  separate  them.  The 
competition  which  raged  for  several  years  was 
senseless  and  hurtful  to  all  concerned. 

For  many  news  and  advertising  purposes, 
broadcasting  is  not  a  primary  medium.  Its  lack 
of  a  permanent  record  is  an  innate  disability.  Its 
tremendous  potential  value  for  some  advertisers 
must  be  set  against  the  corresponding  disadvantage 
suffered  by  all  other  advertisers  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  star  programs  of  the  evening.  Its 
handicap  as  a  news  medium  is  that  the  listener 
must  be  timed  to  the  right  station  at  the  right 
moment  or  lose  the  information.  With  all  of  these 
disabilities,  broadcasting  has  proved  itself  of  value 
to  certain  advertisers,  especially  when  closely 
linked  with  effective  publication  advertising.  It  is 
indisputably  ^ective  as  a  flash  news  medium. 

Given  the  advantages  of  radio-press  relation¬ 
ship  to  both  parties  and  the  public,  where  lie  the 
public  disadvantages?  Senator  Wheeler’s  concern 
is  evidently  that  newspaper  publishers  are  achiev¬ 
ing  a  monopoly  over  news  communications.  Can 
he  demonstrate  such  a  monopoly?  If  so,  can  he 
demonstrate  that  the  monopoly  has  been  used 
against  the  public  welfare?  Possibly  he  can,  but 
we  have  heard  of  not  a  single  case,  charge,  or 
complaint 

We  have  pointed  out  before  that  the  holder  of  a 
radio  license  has  no  vested  right,  no  irrevocable 
property.  It  can  be  taken  from  him  if  the  FCC 
judges  his  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  on  grounds  of  monopoly  or  any  other  mis¬ 
feasance.  If  merchants  are  oppressed  by  a  radio¬ 
press  monopoly,  they  have  a  ready  remedy.  If 
news  is  suppressed  by  a  radio-newspaper  monop¬ 
oly,  any  citizen  can  complain  to  Washington.  He 
can  also  quit  reading  the  paper,  for  there  are  few 
locations  in  the  U.  S.  A.  today  in  which  residents 
are  limited  to  one  paper  and  one  broadcasting 
station  for  their  information. 

Forget  all  cries  of  “freedom  of  the  press,”  “due 
process  of  law”  and  the  other  legal  shibboleths. 
Consider  the  question  on  the  basis  of  straight 
common  sense,  and  no  other  conclusion  can  be 
reached  than  that  no  radio-press  monopoly  is 
likely  imder  existing  law  and  under  existing  com¬ 
mercial  conditions. 


ROLLO  OGDEN 

IT  is  hallowed  custom  to  refer  reverently  ti 
the  “good  old  days”  of  personal  joum*lijn 
The  men  who  laid  the  ^itorial  foundation 
for  many  a  currently  successful  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  the  generation  after  the  Civil  War  have  n 
honored  place  in  journalism,  and  even  more  rt 
nown  in  craft  traditions.  It  is  good  to  honor 
them,  but  it  is  not  amiss  to  examine  again  thei 
contribution,  and  compare  it  with  what  followei 
They  left  a  tradition  of  vigorously  articulalt 
expression.  They  bequeathed  the  thought  that  j 
newspaper  has  innately,  and  must  exercise,  i 
strong  leadership  on  public  opinion.  From 
of  them  came  the  philosophy  that  a  newspape 
must  keep  itself  continually  in  public  attention  h 
enterprises.  A  few  of  them  worshiped  solely  a 
the  shrine  of  news.  From  all  of  these  contribu¬ 
tions,  plus  the  hearty  growth  of  the  newspaper  a 
an  advertising  medium,  has  grown  the  moden 
concepts  of  journalism. 

Rollo  Ogden,  whose  death  this  week  ended  i 
long  journalistic  career,  the  final  45  years  of  wbi^ 
were  spent  as  editor-in-chief  of  two  New  York 
dailies,  was  of  the  generation  which  followed  the 
great  personal  editors.  Newspapers  had  become  i 
vital  force  in  the  commercial  community,  whick 
had  no  patience  with  opinionated  jousting.  New 
of  the  wide  world  was  a  commodity  of  increasini 
importance  when  Ogden  succeeded  Godkin  a 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  Editorials  could  nt 
longer  be  impassioned  screeds  against  the  villain. 
of  the  other  party.  The  editorial  page  was  tht 
only  medium  which  could  connect  the  day’s  new 
with  the  straitened  information  of  millions  d 
readers,  and  Ogden  brought  that  philosophy  to  hi 
job  every  day  of  the  more  than  50  years  that  h 
wrote  for  New  York  readers. 

His  audience  was  never  hoi  polloi,  and  he  neve 
needed  tricks  in  tyrpe,  primitive  imagery,  o 
rabble-rousing  epithet  to  say  his  daily  piece.  H 
wrote  with  a  background  of  classical  culture  pos 
sessed  today  by  few  outside  of  academic  halL 
He  wrote  from  a  brain  stored  with  informatiao  oi 
scores  of  topics  that  even  the  fertile  Greeley  hal 
never  imagined.  He  had  a  command  of  longimg 
that  marched  words  in  humor,  pathos,  g«wti- 
satire,  biting  irony,  righteous  anger,  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  hearty  advocacy  to  a  degree  equalled  b 
few  in  this  age.  The  Times  editorial  page  in»lg 
his  command  carried  forward  all  the  dignity  anl 
grace  of  Godkin’s  Post,  a  trifle  heavily  on  occa 
sions,  but  generally  with  at  least  one  comment  d 
permanent  value  in  history  and  literature. 

He  steps  out  of  line  at  last,  after  a  half-centun 
of  the  anonymity  to  which  his  generation  con 
demned  its  journalistic  guides.  The  fbair  b 
honored  for  so  many  years  can  never  be  filled  b 
his  like,  but  it  will  be  filled,  and  creditably,  b 
another  unknown  genius  who  brings  to  a  cur 
tained  sanctum  talents  that  should  win  him  fam 
and  fortune  if  otherwise  applied. 


A  BAD  MOVE 

UBLISHERS  who  hope  that  the  America 
Newspaper  Guild  will  eventually  Ikk  it¬ 
self  must  have  rejoiced  when  its  Philadel¬ 
phia  unit  began  to  organize  business  office  em¬ 
ployes.  TTie  only  true  community  of  interest  be 
tween  the  groups  is  that  they  both  want  mm 
money  and  shorter  hours — decent  and  legitimai 
objectives,  within  reason. 

We  can’t  take  seriously  the  evangelical  note  * 
their  program — that  they  want  to  protect  newe 
papers  from  being  ganged  by  combines  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  That  sounds  like  the  Guild’s  old  re¬ 
form  propaganda.  It  has  no  place  in  a  union  pro¬ 
gram,  unless  it  is  the  eventual  intention  of  d* 
Guild  and  its  allies  to  assume  all  the  functioo 
of  newspaper  management.  That,  it  seems,  wouli 
leave  the  Guild  with  no  one  to  fight  with,  and  n) 
further  reason  for  living.  Absit,  omen! 


RIGHTS—  AND  RIGHTS! 

VERY  man  has  a  right  to  utter  what  b 
thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  i 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  Martyr¬ 
dom  is  the  test. 

Br.  Johnson,  in  Boswell’s  ‘  Lif*^ 
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Per$onal» _ 

Richard  lloyd  jones,  editor 

and  publisher,  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
j^ne,  and  Mrs.  Jones  left  recently 
lig  a  two-month  vacation  cruise  in 
5outh  America  waters.  Mr.  Jones 
p)in<i  to  study  the  social  and  poli- 
tictl  conditions  in  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  enroute. 

CoL  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  was  awarded  the 
lamorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  at  the  Founders’  Day  Convoca- 
tioa  at  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
fla^  Feb.  22. 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Phila- 
itlphia  Evening  Bulletin,  discussed 
ni^em  trends  in  journalism  at  a  re¬ 
cent  dinner  meeting  of  the  Temple 
University  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi 

Julian  Miller,  editor,  Charlotte  (N. 
C)  Observer,  delivered  the  principal 
address  to  undergraduate  journalists 
at  North  Carolina  State  College  Pub¬ 
lications  Board’s  annual  banquet 
when  22  gold  service  keys  were 
awarded,  on  Feb.  24. 

Cooper  Gaw,  editor.  New  Bed/ord 
(Maas.)  Standard-Times,  is  on  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  trip,  wrritirig  a  series  of 
irtides  on  various  forms  of  charters 
now  in  operation  in  American  cities 
for  his  newspaper 

William  C.  Eldwards,  former  Denton 
newqwperman  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Review 
Minting  Company  publishers  i  i  the 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley  Review 
Mrs.  Richard  Finnegan,  wile  of 
Sidiard  Fiimegan,  Chicafjo  Tinus  edi- 
1(7,  was  seriously  injured  in  an  .uto- 
mobile  accident  at  Springfield  Mo., 
last  week. 

Clarence  L.  Vincent,  puoiisnt'. 
Enou  Hill  (Md.)  Democratic  Messen- 
ttr,  recently  celebrated  liis  76th 
bir&day.  He  is  now  in  his  51st  year 
n  publisher  and  recently  terml- 
ooted  his  63d  year  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Leon  J.  McCarthy,  editor  and  co- 
poblisher,  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Messenger  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canandaigua  Chamber  of 
Comraerce  for  the  third  successive 
term. 

In  the  Business  Office 

WE.  MACFARLANE,  Chicago 
•  Tribune  business  manager, 
end  Mrs.  Macfarlane  have  gone  to 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  for  a  winter  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Samuel  O.  Bennion,  general  man- 
<|er,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
J(dm  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
have  been  named  to  the  advisory 
hoard  of  an  organization  of  prom- 
inait  Utah  citizens  who  will  wage 
a  fight  against  cancer. 

Alan  MacDonnell,  advertising  man- 
>Ser,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Evning  News,  addressed  ^e  Mercer 
University  Newspaper  Club  Feb.  16, 
on  the  principles  of  practice  in 
handli^  classified,  local  and  national 
•dvertisements. 

Qyde  Benham,  Chicago  Tribune 
national  advertising  manager,  and 
Idn.  Benham,  are  motoring  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  CaL 

Louis  N.  Goldberg,  business  man- 
*W.  Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Austin  Retail  Mendiants’  association 
at  its  annual  banquet,  Feb.  14. 

Louis  H.  Farb,  formerly  of  the 
Nework  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  has  bear  ap- 
^ted  circulation  manager  of  the 
"Oiig  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record. 
^1  Cohen  was  appointed  country 
circulator. 

j  Albert  Riedinger  and  John  Bate- 


Three  Generations  of  Rentz  Family 

Operate  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News 

Actively  associated  at  the  pres-  Fred  L.  Rentz  entered  the  employ 
ent  time  in  the  publication  of  of  the  News  as  a  printer’s  devil  at 
the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  are  three  the  age  of  14  and  has  been  with  the 


F«ed  L.  Rxwtz  j.  F.  R: 

generations  of  the  Rentz  family. 

fYed  L.  Rentz  is  president  of  the 
News  Company  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  d^y  for  many  of  1^  54 
continuous  years  with  the  paper.  His 
son,  J.  F.  Rentz,  is  general  manager 
and  has  held  this  position  for  a  large 
part  of  his  25  years  with  the  paper. 
The  latest  of  the  family  to  join  the 
News  force  is  a  son  of  J.  F.  Rentz, 
Richard  E.  Rentz,  who  is  now 
employed  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

man,  of  the  advertising  staff  of  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
have  resigned  to  join  the  Boston 
Advertiser  where  John  J.  Con¬ 
nors,  formerly  business  manager  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Press,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

J.  J.  Devine,  president  of  J.  J.  De- 
vine  &  Associates,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  left  New  York  Thursday  for 
a  two-week  visit  with  his  wife  and 
tliree  of  his  children  in  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune 
business  survey  department  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Byrnes,  left  this  week  for 
a  vacation  trip  to  Tucson,  Ariz. 

CHiarles  E.  Godfrey,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  J.  M.  Blalock, 
circulation  manager,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- Journal,  have  been 
elected  to  high  positions  in  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Zara  Grotto,  order  for  ad¬ 
vanced  Masons.  Mr.  Godfrey  was 
named  a  trustee  and  Mr.  Blalock 
marshal. 

Jack  Thompson,  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  promotion 
department,  left  recently  to  take  up 


tSTi  Richau)  E.  Rentz 

paper  ever  since  in  various  capacities. 

The  son,  J.  F.  Rentz,  entered  the 
newspaper  office  shortly  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  New  Castle  High  School. 
He  worked  through  all  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  in  his  advancement 
to  the  general  manager’s  office. 

The  grandson  attended  Penn  State 
Journalism  school  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  after  his  high  school  training. 
He  started  with  the  paper  last  fall. 

All  three  generations  are  active  in 
the  Rotary  Club  of  New  Castle. 

research  work  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mel  Jones  will  take  over  Thompson’s 
duties  as  house  organ  editor. 

Lewis  B.  Edwards,  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star  promotion  department  has 
joined  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
copy  desk. 

Gerald  Thistlethwaite,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Chillicothe 
(Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune,  has  been 
named  promotion  manager,  a  post 
created  recently. 

In  the  Editorial  Room* 

Burton  GRINDSTAFF,  recently  a 
Hugo,  Okla.,  school  teacher,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Hugo  Daily 
News.  He  succeeds  Ed  Bennett 
John  V.  Watts,  formerly  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times,  has  been 
plac^  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
Herald  copy  desk. 

C.  C.  Labert,  news  editor,  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Progressive  Star, 
Jack  Burgess  has  resigned  as  editor 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Hotter  and  hotter! 

Talk  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court,  the  President,  sizzles 
throughout  the  land. 

FRANK  R.  KENT 

(of  the  Baltimore  Sun) 

writes  a  column  on  Washington  affairs  five  days  a  week. 
He  has  been  covering  Washington  for  many  years. 

He  knows  his  politics — and  HE  CAN  WRITE  I 
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Asheville,  N.  C.,  Times 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Exponent 
Fremont,  (3.,  Messenger 
New  port  News,  Va.,  Press 
Ogden,  U.,  Standard-Examiner 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  World-Herald 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Berkshire  Eagle 
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Savannah,  Ga.,  News 
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Waterbury,  Conn.,  RepubUcan- 
American 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Times 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Time^Leader 

Of  the  88  subscribers  to  West¬ 
brook  Pegler*s  daily  “Fair 
Enough'*  column,  these  listed 
above  have  been  added  just  since 
the  first  of  January.  Every  week 
territories  open  to  Pegler  are 
closing  at  a  faster  rate.  Write  to 
us  today  for  samples  and  terms. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

of  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  D.  C. 
O’fiaherty,  Jr.,  succeeds  him. 

Richard  Everett,  former  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Iowa  City,  has 
joined  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  sports  department. 

William  Kay,  of  the  rewrite  staff, 
was  appointed  state  editor  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Campbell,  of  the  Jersey  desk, 
assistant  day  city  editor,  in  recent  edi¬ 
torial  department  changes  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Staff  additions 
include  Warner  Olivier,  former  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  reporter,  to  rewrite;  Wil¬ 
liam  Sparks,  who  left  recently  to  do 
Marine  Corps  publicity,  back  as  re¬ 
porter,  and  William  Connors,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  as  photographer. 
John  L.  Blackman,  Jr.,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Eugene  J. 
O’Keeffe,  night  editor,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  siege  of  illness  that 
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kept  him  out  several  months.  Wesley 
Clark,  rewrite,  also  has  returned  fol¬ 
lowing  a  serious  illness.  Clayton 
Cook  is  now  doing  general  assign¬ 
ment  work.  Alexander  Kendrick,  re¬ 
porter,  is  conducting  a  daily  column, 
“All  About  the  Town.” 

Miss  Virginia  Ragland,  formerly  of 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  has  joined 
the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune 
as  society  editor.  She  succeeds  Mrs. 
Florence  Erwin,  who  has  become  sec¬ 
retary  to  Pemberton  Gordon,  manager 
of  KWOS,  the  News  and  Tribune’s 
radio  station  which  went  on  the  air 
Feb.  1. 

Miss  Carol  Douthat,  society  editor, 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Binghampton 
(N.  Y.)  Post. 

William  Richardson,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  and  Ashley  Halsey, 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  have  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  rewrite  staff.  Julius 
Goodman  recently  resigned  to  join  the 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  and 
Oscar  Teller  resigned  to  do  publicity 
work. 

Robert  Post  has  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  White  House  for  New  York 
Times.  He  succeeds  Charles  W.  Hurd, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  London, 
tc  be  second  man  in  the  Times  bureau. 
Post  covered  the  House  for  the  Times 
in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress. 

Kenneth  Laflin  Eagon,  formerly  in 
slot  and  on  makeup  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Public  Ledger, 
and  until  recently  in  the  slot  for 
Rochester  Times-Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  day  news  editor,  in  charge  of 
slot  and  makeup,  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Elarl  C.  Sandmeyer,  financial  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Sandmeyer  are  parents  of  a  second  i 
daughter,  Marcia  Gwyn,  bom  Feb.  7.  I 
Dorothy  Todd  Foster,  reporter,  | 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Editor 
Sc  PuBUSHBi  correspondent,  and  Betty 
McCord  Cunnin^am,  society  editor,  | 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  were  initiated  ' 
into  the  Columbus  Alumnae  chapter 
of  Theta  Sigma  Ihi,  national  honorary 
journalism  sorority,  Feb.  23.  i 

Frazier  Dixon,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  copy  desk,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  magazine 
Outdoor  Life. 

George  Matthew  Adams,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  New  York  Post  copy 
desk  to  join  New  York  JoumaL 
Allen  Engleman,  reporter  and  ad¬ 
vertising  assistant  on  the  Hobart 
(Okla.)  Democrat-Chief,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan. 
Barton  Watkins  succeeds  him, 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and  W.  C. 
Dowd,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
News,  were  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Charlotte  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  board  of  directors. 

William  P.  Lindley  has  resigned 
from  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal. 

William  R.  McDaniel,  formorly  with 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  is 
now  Sunday  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal. 

Woodraw  Lay  has  joined  the  art 
staff  of  the  KnoxvUle  CTenn.)  Journal. 

John  Thompson,  formerly  with 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal, 

Vincent  Townsend,  city  editor, 
Birmingham  News,  is  instructing  a 
covirse  in  journalism  for  school  teach¬ 
ers  instead  of  an  English  prerequisite. 
Dr.  Russel  S.  Poor,  of  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  has  announced. 

John  A.  Owens,  city  editor,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  was  reelected 
commiasioner  of  the  Southeastern 


Folks  Worth  Knowing 


Massachusetts  Principals’  Association 
Feb.  11,  at  Taunton. 

William  Te  Groen,  city  hall  reporter,  ,  v  TrrrtM  w  ui 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Ex- 

vress.  and  Mrs.  Te  Groen,  became  writer  for  the 

daughter  last  week. 


press,  and 
parents  of 

Henry  Lee,  of  the  city  staff,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
rewrite  staff.  Peter  Pavone  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Bridgeport  Tele¬ 
gram,  associated  morning  paper,  to  fill 
the  Post  rewrite  vacancy. 

Earl  Sandmeyer,  financial  editor, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Sandmeyer  are  parents  of  a 
second  daughter,  Marcia  Gwyn,  born 
Feb.  6. 

Norris  C.  Mills,  formerly  telegraph 
editor,  Santa  Barbara  ((^1.)  Press, 
is  now  telegraph  editor  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 

John  V.  Watts,  formerly  of  the 
Tampa  Daily  Times,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Washington  Herald 
copy  desk. 

Dwight  L.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Utah 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard- Examiner  as  federal 
building  reporter. 

Tommy  Austin  has  transferred  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
general  assignment  staff.  He  succeeds 
Gene  Sherman  who  has  moved  to  the 
police  swing  beat  in  place  of  Jack 
Binford,  who  has  left  the  paper. 

_ Wedding  Bells _ 

E.  PEW,  JR.,  of  the 
&  Pubusher  editorial 
staff,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Joan  Page,  of 
New  York,  Feb.  20  in  New  York. 

Wayne  Vamum  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  promotion 
department,  to  Miss  Gladys  Cox,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb.  20. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  and  recat- 
ly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Slpna 
Delta  (3hi,  pro. 
fessional  jour¬ 
nalism  frater- 
nity,  was  “born 
bred,  buttered 
and  spanked”  in 
s  o  u  t  hweit- 
ern  newspaper 
shops.  His  first 
recollections  are 
playing  on  the 
floor  of  the  old 
Hutch  insoti 
(Kan.)  Gazette 
Hutchinson  Herald.  Tin 
published  by  TuUy’s 


Tuixy  Nittlston 


Marlen 

Editor 


now  the 
Gazette  was 
father,  mother  and  uncle  as  a  semi, 
weekly. 

Yoimg  Nettleton  was  graduated  from 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  high  school  and 
later  (in  1923)  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  During  this  period  he 
also  acquired  two  years  of  experience 
on  the  Muskogee  Times-Demoent 
and  Okmulgee  Times.  After  leaving 
college,  he  joined  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  covering  the  state 
house  and  acting  as  assistant  city  ed- 
tor.  Later  he  worked  for  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript  before  joining  the 
Boston  local  st^  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  In  1930,  after 
thorough  reportorial  training,  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  chief  editorial 
writer. 

During  the  past  two  and  one-hali 
years,  he  has  been  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  editorial  writer  and  news 
representative  of  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  that  newspaper. 


GUMPS,  DROPPED, 
BOUNCE  RACK  ON 
WAVE  OF  PROTEST 


“I  think,”  writes  the  editor  of  the 
St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record,  “you 
will  he  interested  in  an  experiment 
we  just  tried.  We  thought  we  could 
effect  a  change  of  some  sort  in  our 
features  and  dropped  The  Gumps 
for  a  week. 

“Right  away  we  began  to  get  pro¬ 
tests — ‘Where  were  The  Gumps?* — 
‘When  were  we  going  to  put  them 


back?’ — etc.  By  Saturday  we  hal 
an  avalanche  of  protests  with  the 
result  that  The  Gamps  went  bad 
in  the  paper  on  Sunday.  In  k* 
sptmse  to  many  requests  we  ru  sB 
the  strips  which  had  been  omiued 
“So  yon  see  that  The  Gumps  sk 
still  bolding  their  own.  Record 
readers  are  attached  to  them,  aati 
have  no  intention  of  seeing  tkeoi 
depart  without  making  a  big  stir.” 
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Representing 

2,500,000 
K  Keystone 
Homes 


These  daily  newspapers  offer  the  advertiser  a  concentrated  coverage  of  their  respective 
markets.  Write  any  of  them  or  their  representatives  for  complete  marketing  information. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  KEY-PAPERS  Unlock  BUYING  POWER 

in  the 

KEYSTONE  STATE 


$850,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money  . .  .  especially  when  it  stands  for  Pennsylvania’s  food  bill  in 
1936. 

The  dinners  above,  symbolizing  over  2,500,000  Keystone  families,  will  spend  nearly 
$300,000,000  for  all  kinds  of  food  this  winter.  And  a  very  large  part  of  this  sum  buys  national 
brands. 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  are  main  factors  in  developing  the  Commonwealth’s  huge  yearly 
food  bill  by  guiding  its  readers  to  buy  the  brands  advertised. 

Food  sales  in  the  Keystone  market  as  a  whole  increased  materially  during  1936.  Pre¬ 
liminary  reports  indicate  that  Pennsylvania’s  economic  outlook  for  1937  is  exceedingly  bright, 
with  buying  power  in  the  nation’s  2nd  greatest  market  already  showing  marked  gains.  The 
food  advertiser  using  Pennsylvania’s  Home  Town  Dailies  can  rest  assured  that  his  advertising 
will  reach  a  potential  market  that  has  already  started  to  buy. 


Publisher  for  F  ebruary  27 ,  1937 
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Editor  Si  Publisher  for  February  27,  1937 


NEA  IN  OPPOSITION  competitors  as  supporting  groimds. 
xrfc  IT  T  r*  nu  ANr'ITQ  seems  illogical  they  should  still 

ILl  r .  1  demand  this  vast  power  to  meet  an 

"  ~  "  —  enemy  they  have  finally  circumvented 

Washincton  Manager  Holds  That  j,y  ^  hapj  work,”  Daley  argued. 


Needless  Amendment  Woold  “Their  argument  today  is  a  bluil  to 
Place  Heavy  Foot  on  revamp  the  entire  law  under  a  guise 

Testimonials  of  too  much  work.” 

_  The  NEA  representative  cited  cases 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  24 — Accus-  in  which  FTC  has  sought  to  proceed 
ing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  testimonial  advertising  on  the 


of  attempting  to  bluff  through  a  need-  ground  that  it  consists  of  indorsements 


less  amendment  of  its  organic  act  so  for  which  the  indorsers  are  paid, 
that  it  might  “place  a  heavy  foot  on  “Th^  overlooked,”  said  Daley,  “that 


testimonial  advertising,”  William  L.  it  is  illegal  to  use  a  perron’s  name 
Daley,  Washington  manager  of  the  without  consent  in  anything  of  this 


National  Editorial  Association,  has  kind.” 

placed  that  organization  on  record  as  ~^w  v  ^  7, 

opposed  to  broadening  the  commis-  NctCtOtl  \  iil,  J  Daily  NeWS 


sion’s  power. 

Daley  also  charged  that  the  trade 
body  is  seeking  passage  of  Hil.  3143 


Gets  Court  Convictions 


Newton,  Iowa,  special  grand  jury 


merely  to  dodge  the  work  necessary  in  indictments,  followed  by  a  confession 
preparation  and  presentation  of  proper  by  O.  R.  Yunker,  deposed  secretary 


chaises  against  law  violators.  Ap-  of  Jasper  County,  Iowa,  soldiers 


pearing  before  the  house  committee  relief  commission  on  charges  of  ir¬ 
on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  regularities  and  graft  in  the  com- 


to  present  the  attitude  of  Chairman  mission’s  administration,  and  subse- 


Robert  H.  Pritchard  of  NEA’s  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  Daley  was  prin¬ 
cipal  objector  to  the  proposed  bUI 


quent  sentencing  of  Yunker  to  prison 
terms  at  Fort  Madison,  penitentiary 
recently,  climaxed  a  three  and  one- 


The  amendment.  Chairman  Ewen  L.  ^  month  campaign  by  the  Neioton 


T\  •  X  j  •  •  (Iowa)  Daily  News  and  its  publisher. 

Davis  of  the  trade  commission  ex- 


plained,  is  designed  to  give  FTC  power  Rhod^  bring  to  justice 

to  discipline^cerns  for  unfakand  committed  m  the  rehef  ad- 


deceptive  “acts  and  practices,”  with-  ^ 


out  the  necessity  of  proving  injury 
to  competitors. 


Rhodes  broke  the  case  in  October, 
1936,  by  charging  Yunker  with  waste¬ 
ful  administration  and  graft  for  per- 


Rep.  Clarence  I^a,  of  California,  gonal  gain.  Affidavits  and  testimony 
round^  out  the  commission  head  on  of  the  relief  clients  were  obtained  by 


the  wisdem  of  an  amendment  giving  Daily  News,  and  presented  to  the 
ffie  trade  body  ^wer  to  1^^  by  public.  The  News  also  showed  that 


injunction,  any  advertising  of  foods,  soldiers’  rehef  expenditures  had 
drugs,  device,  ct^etics  or  other  increased  from  $7,000  in  1934  to  $14,000 


commodities  “imminently  dangeroiu  in  1935  and  $18,000  in  1936.  Yimker 


to  health,  or  false  or  misleading  in  served  as  commissioner  in  1935  and 


character." 


The  county  board  of  super- 


“Such  an  amendment  would  be  ac-  visors  refused  to  take  any  action,  and 

tbe  acting  co^ty  attorney  paid  htUe 


would  do  our  very  best  to  carry  it  heed  to  the  charges. 


out  if  enacted,’ 
responded. 


Chairman  Davis 


Subsequently,  a  new  county  attor¬ 
ney  took  office,  picked  up  what  the 


Asked  by  Rep.  Virgil  Chapman,  of  Daily  News  had  started,  and  after 
Kentucky,  whether  an  amendment  battling  many  perrons  who  attempted 


allowing  FTC  to  pen^ize  advertisers  to  block  the  investigations  back  of 
for  any  offense  involving  false  adver-  the  scenes,  obtained  six  indictments  in 


tisement  of  these  commodities  would  the  cases.  Yunker  broke  down,  con- 
be  helpful.  Chairman  Davis  answered  fessed,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  four  in- 


it  would  be  a  strong  deterrent  to  dictments  for  which  he  received  a  total 
such  practices.  William  F.  Kelley,  of  17  years  in  the  penitentiary. 


diief  counsel  for  the  commission,  ad¬ 
vised  against  too  broad  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  groimd  that  it  would 
present  grave  constitutional  questions. 


EDITION  HONORS  PRIEST 

The  Painesville  (O.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  paid  an  unusual  tribute  Feb.  21 


The  ^a  and  Chapman  inquiries  ^hen  for  the  first  time  in  its  115  years 


obviouriy  were  intraded  to  elicit  in-  of  existence  it  published  a  Simday 


formation  for  use  in  connection  with  edition  of  10  pages,  honoring  the  Rev. 


the  movem«t  for  a  new  food-dr^-  paul  J.  Hallinan,  former  staff  mem 


cosmetic  bill  Both  representatives  ber,  who  celebrated  his  first  solemn 
favor  FTC  conttol  of  advertising  regu-  high  magg  at  St  Mary’s  Catholic 


tion  honoring  Father  Hallinan,  or- 


M  general  indictment  against  govem- 

mterferoice  wA  advertisi^.  DERICK  ON  ALBANY  NEWS 
All  classes  of  publishers  have  for  .  u  •  u  x  1  t 

years  fought  pei^tently  and  con-  Arnold  R  l^rick  formerly  of  Ae 
ristenUy  ISdnst  dishonesty  in  busi-  ^  Y  )  Record  new^pers,  has 
“TKav  ara  Haanlv  been  named  display  advertismg  man- 


effective  than  bureaucratic  edict.” 

Attrition  was  directed  to  Ae  fact 
that  FTC  had,  by  exercising  diligence, 
overcome  Ae  objection  made  m  Ae 
Raladam  case.  That  was  Ae  case  in 


What  Are  The 


lations  as  against  Ae  ^peland  pip  Church,  there,  on  Feb.  21.  The  staff 
for  Department  of  Agriculture  juris-  worked  overtime  to  put  out  Ae  edi- 


Mr.  Daley  led  Ae  discussion  back  dained  m  Cleveland  Feb.  20.  C.  A. 
to  Ae  bill  under  consideration  wiA  Rowley  is  publisher  of  Ae  Telegraph. 


^Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  | 
he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AUGUSTINE 


ness,”  he  reminded.  “They  are  deeply  xjpx- 

ronsible  of  Aeir  responsibility  to  Ae  ^  Troy  office  of  Ae  ^^y 

in,*.  Kgg  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  He  succeeds 


reading  pubUc.  The  success  which  has  Y'*'  u  u  w 

attended  the  rigid  enforcement  of  Kennedy,  who  hro  ^ome 


^  gKow,  executive  secretary  of  Ae  Restaurant 

^  Owners  Association.  Mr.  Derick  is 


that  voluntary  policing  is  far  more  .'Tik  tv  t  •  nu  uT 

effective  th^biieaucratic  edict.”  Pjeadent  of  Ae  Troy  Jumor  Chamber 


Anthracite,  a 
Manufactured  Fuel 


Advertising  Control 
Plan  Effective 


POLUNG  MOVIE  CRITICS 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  22 — InA- 


It  is  not  generally  realized  that  an- 
Aracite,  commonly  known  as  “hard 
coal,”  is  a  “manufactured”  product. 
After  it  is  taken  from  the  mine  cham¬ 
ber,  it  is  transported  underground 
over  miles  of  electric  railway  to  Ae 
mou A ;  hoisted  to  Ae  “tipple”  where 
Arough  a  process  of  hand-picking, 
pressing,  sizing  and  cleaning,  it  is 
prepared  into  eight  commercially 
acceptable  sizes.  After  loaAng  into 
cars  ready  for  shipment,  anAracite 
is  subjected  to  rigid  inspection,  and 
if  Ae  findings  are  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard,  Ae  entire  car  is  returned  to  Ae 
preparation  plant  to  msure  a  stand¬ 
ard  product. 

It  is  worAy  of  note  Aat  anthra¬ 
cite  miners,  whose  wages,  averaging 
84V^c  per  hour,  are  among  Ae  Itigh- 
est  paid  labor  in  America,  are  work¬ 
ing  under  a  contract  wiA  Ae  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  that  does 
not  expire  until  April,  1938;  Aat 
Ae  present  negotiations  between  Ae 
union  and  Ae  bituminous  coal  oper¬ 
ators  does  not  affect  anAracite  min¬ 
ers;  Aat  there  has  been  no  major 
labor  difficulty  m  anthracite  smee 
1926. 


More  than  16,000  pieces  of  pad 
aged  meAcine  advertising  copy  ha* 
been  reviewed  by  Ae  Advisory  Co* 
mittee  on  Advertising  of  the  Pj, 
prietary  Association  in  that 
ciation’s  campaign  of  self-regui^ 
of  advertising  practices  in  Ae  pt* 
prietary  drug  field. 

Advertising  submitted  to  the  co» 
mittee  must  conform  to  a  code  d 
eAical  principles  covering  treAfal 
ness  of  claims  and  good  taste.  State 
ments  referring  to  the  therapentk 
merit  of  products  are  scrutinized  bt 
medical  authorities. 

The  Proprietary  Association  repi* 
sents  80%  of  Ae  proprietary  dmi 
products  manufactured  in  America 
About  100  advertising  agencies,  radio 
stations  and  publishers  have  become 
associate  members  of  the  AssociatMM 
to  co-operate  in  Ae  advertising  con¬ 
trol  campaign. 

SOURCE  —  Proprietary  Associa 
tion. 


SOURCE — AnAracite  Industries, 
Inc. 


Conquering  the 
Water  Menace 

Water,  deadly  enemy  of  Ae  high, 
way,  has  cost  the  nation  untold  mil¬ 
lions  for  Aainage  and  for  massive 
pavements.  One  line  of  water  attack 
which  has  baffled  engineers  is  the 
relentless  upward  flow  of  water  by 
capillarity  from  deep  in  Ae  ground 
until  it  softens  Ae  supporting  earth 
subgrade  immediately  under  the 
pavement. 

Asphalt,  wholly  impervious  to 
water,  is  now  us^  as  a  protective 
film  completely  checking  capillary 
flow  of  water  and  keeping  Ae  sup¬ 
porting  eaiA  dry  under  Ae  pave¬ 
ment.  This  simple  expedient  is  of 
enormous  value  m  reducing  highway 
cost  and  may  obviate  Ae  need  of 
massive  pavements  on  most  country 
roads. 

SOURCE — Asphalt  Institute. 


Old  Homes  Turning 
Modern 


About  Safe  Highways 

Roads,  motor  cars  and  drivers,  the 
three  principal  factors  in  hi^wi) 
transportation,  are  being  more  gen¬ 
erally  discussed  Aan  ever  before 
Tbere  are  wide  differences  of  opis 
ion  as  to  which  is  most  responsibk 
for  the  appalling  toll  of  traffic  deaths 
Opinions  as  to  what  can  and  shook 
be  done  about  it,  vary  even  more. 

Much  evidence  points  to  safe  high 
ways  as  Ae  most  effective  step  to 
ward  highway  safety.  There’s  u 
interesting  story  to  be  told  abom 
what  highway  engineers  are  doini 
in  Ae  field  of  safety.  V^y  t^ 
haven’t  done  more  is  equally  intet 
esting. 

There  is  drama  and  even  romaooi 
behind  the  facts  about  highway  eco 
nomics  in  America.  The  picture  ii 
constantly  changing. 

How  various  states  spend  tbek 
gasoline  tax  money  accounts  for  wide 
differences  in  Ae  efficiency  of  high 
way  systems.  Some  states  hm 
spread  highway  income  out  so  thu 
that  maintenance  costs  are  mounfin; 
rapidly.  OAer  states  are  doing  1 
better  job  by  designing  roads  to  mee 
traffic  requirements.  The  subject  h 
vital  to  everyone  of  the  26  millioi 
car  owners. 

SOURCE  —  Portland  Cement  A» 
sociation. 


which  Ae  Supreme  Court  confined  cations  are  Aat  more  Aan  650  critics 
the  auAority  of  Ae  trade  commission  of  leading  daily  papers  of  Ae  coim^ 
to  offenses  where  a  competitor  might  will  aid  m  selecting  Ae  best  motion 


be  mjured,  saymg  Ae  conunission  has  picture,  Ae  best  actor  and  Ae  best 
no  jurisdiction  m  mere  “public  actress  of  1936  m  a  nationwide  poll 


wrongs.”  The  first  prosecution  ^vmg  sponsored  by  Ae  Minneapolis  Journal, 
failed,  Ae  commission  recently  is-  which  will  make  awards  of  solid  gold 


sued  anoAer  which  named  mjured  medals  to  Ae  wmners. 


With  returnmg  prosperity,  archi¬ 
tects  teU  us  Aat  homeowners  every¬ 
where  are  turning  Aeir  Aoughts  to¬ 
ward  making  homes  more  convenient 
and  easier  to  live  m. 

Plans  for  improvements  usuaUy 
start  wiA  Ae  kitchen  and  baAroom 
— Ae  two  most  important  rooms  m 
Ae  home.  Hie  desire  to  use  high 
quality  materids  has  developed  an 
unusually  large  demand  for  color¬ 
ful,  sanitary,  clay  tile  in  baAroom 
and  kitchen. 

Clay  floor  and  wall  tile  meets  Ae 
critical  approval  of  Ae  modern 
homemaker  who  insists  on  sanitary, 
easy  to  clean  floors  and  walls  but 
also  desires  modem  color  in  kitchen 
and  bathroom  as  well  as  durability. 

SOURCE — Ceramic  Tile  Institute. 


Practical  Farm  Relief 

Pastures  and  streams  dried  u) 
from  Aought.  Cattle  raisers  for^ 
to  rush  livestock  to  market,  gluttini 
it  wiA  greatest  slaughter  in  20  yean 
Prices  started  down,  ruin  face! 
cattlemen.  That  was  Ae  situatioi 
last  summer.  Cattle  raisers  appeal^  1 
to  chain  food  stores  for  help.  Chau 
food  stores  responded  wiA  a  Nation- 
Wide  Domestic  Beef  Sale  during  th« 
monA  of  August,  increasing  thA 
beef  sales  34.7%;  more  Aan  tww 
Ae  mcrease  in  slaughter.  Per  capita 
consumption  increased  11%-  Pt*®** 
steadied,  started  up.  Govemm^ 
purchases  of  drought  cattle  in  1^ 
were  2,500,000  head;  m  1936,  5,0M 
head.  Chain  food  stores  did  Ac  j®®j 

SOURCE— National  Association  of 
Food  Chains. 
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H^HAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

The  Public  wants  more  information  on  industrial,  business  and  economic  problems.  Newspapers  must 
supply  it  or  lose  some  of  their  audience. 

But  The  New  York  Sun  says,  ^^America's  biggest  story  is  the  thrilling  account  of  its  industrial  growth  and 
the  development  of  its  commercial  might.'*  And  The  Chicago  Tribune  says,  ‘^The  newspaper  is  an  institu* 
tion  developed  by  modem  civilization,  among  other  things,  *to  foster  commerce  and  industry'." 

Those  who  see  eye  to  eye  with  these  great  newspapers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  great  libraries  and 
mass  fact'fimling  facilities  of  the  national  non<profit  Research  Associations  of  the  industries. 

The  Chemical  Industry  alone  plans  to  spend  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  research  in  1937. 

What  writer  or  public  speaker  cannot  find  drama  as  well  as  trath  in  data  developed  on  so  grand  a  scale 
that  it  staggers  the  imagination? 


ilW 


$1,402,148,040,48  in 
Three  Years 

The  huge  sum  of  $569,081,879.90 
was  collected  in  liquor  taxation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1936,  according  to  a  report 
issu^  February  8  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department. 

Revenue  from  the  same  sources  in 
the  calendar  year  1934  amounted  to 
$374,571,438.M  and  in  the  calendar 
rear  1935  the  receipts  totalled  $458,- 
494,721.70. 

The  Federal  revenue,  therefore, 
for  the  first  three  full  years  since 
Repeal  of  the  National  Prohibition 
.\mendment  amounted  to  a  grand 
total  of  $1,402,148,040.48. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  treas¬ 
uries  in  forty-two  states  which  have 
legalized  the  sale  of  liquor  have 
benehted  greatly  by  tax  and  license 
revenues. 

SOURCE — Distilled  .Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 


Chemical  Industry  Breaks 
Foreign  Monopolies 

Our  chemical  industry  has  freed 
the  American  consumer  from  costly 
tribute  to  foreign  monopolies.  Be¬ 
fore  1930  Chile  was  our  source  of 
iodine — an  essential  medicinal.  Our 
requirements  are  now  largely  de¬ 
rived  from  California  oil  well  brines, 
and  the  price  has  declined  60%. 

Chile  also  supplied  our  nitrate, 
used  mostly  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
Chile  export  tax  cost  the  American 
consumer  over  $250,000,000.  The 
domestic  synthetic  nitrogen  industry 
has  made  us  independent  of  foreign 
monopolies,  and  the  sodium  nitrate 
price  has  declined  from  $42  a  ton  in 
1914  to  $26  today. 

We  now  produce  medicinals  previ¬ 
ously  supplied  by  Germany,  and 
have  developed  new  products  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease  to  the 
benefit  of  our  national  welfare. 

SOURCE  —  Manufacturing  Chem¬ 
ists’  Association. 


Directory  of  Authoritative  Sources 
of  Factual  Information 


Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3207  Chryilwr  Bolldina,  New  York  City- 
A  non-proSt  orKaniiatloD  of  Pennsylvania 
bard  roal  prodneera,  deaUned  to  promote 
tke  use  of  anthracite,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
aathracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-finding 
lad  statistical  facilities  at  the  service  of 
editors  everywhere. 

Asphalt  Institute 

SOI  Second  Avo.,  Now  York,  N,  Y. 

A  national,  non-profit  organUation  of  the 
aaphiilt  producers,  designed  to  promote  the 
dm  of  asphalt  through  education,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  research. 

Pamphlets,  Library  and  research  studies 
contain  interesting  material  for  special 
writers.  Inquiries  welcomed. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Blilg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traffic, 
flnance.  taxation  and  valnntlon.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

This  group  of  155  of  the  nation’s  dominant 
bnaineas  publications  constitutes  a  reservoir 
of  factual  information  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation. 

Ceramic  Tile  Institute 

370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yerk,  No  Y. 
(teaiporary  address) 

A  non-proflt  oriaDisatlon  for  tbe  promotion 
of  clay  floor  and  wall  tile.  Membership 
iBGludes  mHoiiftctarers  and  contractors. 
i)«U  for  real  estate  and  building  pages 
■eot  on  request. 

The  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc. 

454  Madison  Avs.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

A  non-profit  organisation  devoted  to  re- 
•«yeb  and  education  In  chemistry  and  ap¬ 
plied  aclences  as  applied  to  Industry.  Write 
for  data. 

Distilled  Spirits  Iiutitute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
J.  M.  Daren,  Exeentive  Direcler. 

Factual  information,  data  and  statistics  re¬ 
sumption,  enforcemeat,  taxation,  revenue, 
'sting  to  tbe  Dlatillliig  Indnatry,  reports 
from  offlciul  sourcei  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


Use  of  Autos  Leads  in 
Giving  Ideas  for  Laws 

Use  of  motor  vehicles  outranks  all 
other  human  activities  in  providing 


Hands  Off  the 
Supreme  Court 

Women  Investors  In  America,  Inc., 
which  is  a  non-partisan  membership 


state  legislators  with  ideas  for  new  corporation,  has  selected  for  its  pres¬ 
laws.  ent  major  activity  a  vigorous  spon- 

At  least  2,500  bills  pertaining  to  sorship  of  the  Women’s  National 
automotive  operations  were  intro-  Committee  for  “Hands  Off  the  Su- 
duced  in  state  legislatures  during  preme  Court.”  Miss  Cathrine  Cur- 
the  first  six  weeks  of  1937,  the  Na-  tis.  National  Director  of  the  organi- 
tional  Highway  Users  Conference  re-  zation,  is  also  serving  as  Chairman 
ports,  with  the  total  introduced  since  of  the  Committee.  Headquarters, 
January,  1933,  being  approximately  which  will  serve  newspapers  as  a 
30,000.  clearing  house  of  information  on 

Approximately  800  of  this  year’s  women’s  activities  in  this  movement, 
bills  deal  with  motorists’  fees  and  have  been  established  at  535  Fifth 
taxes  and  proposals  to  divert  highway  Avenue,  New  York, 
funds.  More  than  600  relate  to  oper-  SOURCES — ^Women  Investors  In 

ating  requirements  and  motor-carrier  America,  Inc. 


regulation. 

SOURCE  —  National 
Users  Conference. 


Highway 


Business  Papers  are 
Spokesmen  for  Business 


Railroads  are  in  the 
ISews  Again 

Almost  daily,  new  services,  new 
equipment  and  new  facilities  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  railways. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexington  Ave^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  Information,  data  and  atatlstlca 
relating  to  tbe  electrical  Industry. 

Farm  Chemnrgic  Council 

Dearborn.  Mich. 

Wrltera,  lectnrera  and  educatora  who  want 
to  explore  a  new  frontier  of  oclence,  agri¬ 
culture.  and  Industry  of  unlimited  promise 
are  Invited  to  ask  questions. 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Associa* 
tion 

608  Wetedward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Uaunfseturing  Ohemlata*  Association, 
established  In  1872,  offers  an  economic  and 
technical  aervlce  on  chemlcalt  to  editors  of 
American  newtpapera. 

National  Associationof  Chain  Stores 

726  Jackson  Piece,  Wesklngton,  D.  C- 
John  A.  Logan,  Exeentive  Vice-President. 
Continuing- caudles  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  dlstrlbntlon.  Factual 
data  and  Informative  material. 

National  Highway  Users  Conference 

National  Prees  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Source  for  facts  about  all  phaaes  of  motor 
transportation,  with  forty  national  organ¬ 
isations  as  afflllntea.  Factual  and  concise 
Information  aervlce  npon  request. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

General  Office  i  33  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Chieage,  lU. 

Library,  research  laboratories,  300  pam¬ 
phlets.  Studies  in  bonslng,  roads,  paving, 
structural,  farm  and  other  fields. 

Proprietary  Association 

80  Variek  St.,  New  York  Qly. 

Write  to  Earle  A.  Meyer,  Executlye  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Advertis¬ 
ing,  for  news  releases  covering  develop¬ 
ments  In  the  package  medicine  Industry. 

Women  Investors  in  America,  Inc. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 
Non-profit  making,  membership  organisation 
devoted  to  financial  education  and  fact¬ 
finding;  of  particular  importance  to  women 
property  owners.  Jobholders  and  taxpayers. 


In  no  sense  conflicting  with  the  With  courage,  energy  and  foresight 
service  rendered  business  by  news-  they  are  providing  the  nation  with 
papers,  strongly  edited  business  pa-  mass  transportation  that  combines 
pers  are  performing  a  plus  function  speed,  safety,  dependability,  comfort 
today  which  is  aimed  to  interpret  and  economy.  One  of  the  brightest 
legislation  and  government  to  busi-  records  of  1936  was  the  record  of 
ness  men  and,  in  turn,  to  represent  railroad  recovery, 
the  interests  and  problems  of  the  With  the  evolution  now  occuring  in 
particular  business  served  to  govern-  railroad  transportation,  ns  one  can 
ment.  They  are  leading  the  think-  anticipate  what  the  future  will  bring, 
ing  of  their  readers  to  a  thorough  But  as  a  result  of  the  present  cour- 
consideration  of  public  interests.  ageous  effort  to  solve  the  industry’s 
Business  paper  editors  are  in  a  many  and  varied  problems,  there  is 
position  to  offer  newspapers  wanted  being  uncovered  a  wealth  of  mate- 
factual  information  on  trends  or  de-  rial  for  fascinating  stories  of  genu- 
velopments  in  their  respective  fiel^,  ine  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
that  is  second  to  none  in  authority  United  States. 


and  completeness. 


The  Association  of  American  Rail- 


SOURCE — ^The  Associated  Busi-  roads  is  the  logical  “clearing  house" 


ness  Papers,  Inc.  and  source  for  statistics,  informa- 

Electric  Rcjrigcrction  ;■»" 

Breaks  All  Records  ment  and  present  day  services. 

All  records  were  broken  last  year  SOURCE  Association  of  Ameri- 
when  2,070,000  electric  refrigerators  can  Railroads, 
were  sold  for  use  in  the  homes  of  Problem 

this  country.  .  rrn  t 

Since  the  invention  of  the  electric  The  future  of  our  land  * 
refrigerator,  nearly  11,000,000  house-  the  future  of  our  nation. 


The  future  of  our  land  will  reflect 
the  future  of  our  nation.  But,  says 


hold  units  have  been  sold  and  after  President  Roosevelt’s  Science  Ad- 
allowing  for  the  replacement  of  the  visory  Board,  “9%  of  our  413,000,000 
earlier  models,  it  is  estimated  that  acres  of  crop  land  have  been  com- 
about  9,200,000  machines  were  in  pletely  ruined,  30%  partially  ruined, 
active  operation  at  the  end  of  1936.  and  24%  are  potentially  subject  to 
With  mass  production  and  im-  destruction.”  Motor  power  on  the 
proved  engineering,  not  only  has  farm  has  displaced  millions  of  acres 
the  price  of  these  refrigerators  shown  formerly  devoted  to  animal  feed  pro- 
a  steady  decline  but  the  efi&ciency  duction.  Change  in  the  habits  of  our 
of  the  individual  units  has  been  people  has  resulted  in  less  per  capita 
greatly  improved.  The  average  re-  consumption.  Exports  of  farm  prod- 
tail  price  has  dropped  from  $550  in  ucts  have  declined  and  imports  of 
1921  to  $164  in  1936  and  the  elec-  foreign  products  on  an  enormous 
tricity  annually  consumed  by  the  scale  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
average  unit  has  declined  from  750  to  products  of  our  own  farmers. 

425.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  What  are  we  to  do  to  restore  the 
current  has  decreased  from  7  cents  purchasing  power  of  our  fifty  mil- 
to  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  lions  who  are  dependent  on  agricul- 

SOURCE— Edison  Electric  Insti-  ture? 
tnte  SOURCE! — Farm  Chemurgic  Council. 
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INCREASED  WAGES  MEAN  BIGGER 
SALES  FOR  RETAIL  STORES 


from  the  government  to  give  rigtki  1 
better  hours  and  pay. 


General  Motors  Employes  and  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Win  Pay  Rise — Tydings-Miller  Price  Main¬ 
tenance  Bill  May  Be  Revised 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Better  wages  are  bound  to  be  a 
help  to  retail  trade.  Last  we^, 


trailing  the  settlement  of  the  General 
Motors  strike  and  the  wage  increase 
in  auto  and  other  heavy  manufactures, 
came  the  12  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  to  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  granted  by  a 
committee  representing  seven-oghths 
of  the  country’s  business.  Simul¬ 
taneously  there  was  $1,000,000  added 
to  the  payrolls  of  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  in  Greater  New  York.  Will 
these  and  similar  jumps  in  wages  re¬ 
sult  in  price  increases?  Or  are  they 
the  nonnally  lagging  adjustment  of 
wages  to  a  higher  living  cost?  Which¬ 
ever  your  answer,  it  is  clear  that  the 
immediate  result  is  more  income 
for  the  nation’s  retailers — and  already 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
reported  the  best  gains  of  the  year 
in  retail  volume. 

The  third  week  of  February  this 
year  produced  retail  sales  that  aver¬ 
aged  all  over  the  country  about  11 
per  cent  better  than  the  same  week 
in  1936.  New  York  metropolitan  de¬ 
partment  stores  beat  last  year  same 
period  sales  by  10  per  cent,  but  for 
Chicago  (with  special  sales) ,  for  At¬ 
lanta,  for  Kansas  City  and  for  parts 
of  other  Federal  Reserve  districts  the 
increase  over  a  year  ago  was  as  much 
as  25  per  cent. 

The  gain  was  about  15  per  cent  in 
Dallas  and  Richmond  areas,  and  6 
per  cent  or  better  in  Philadelphia  and 
St.  Louis. 

Sales  for  the  whole  month  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  will  be 
about  8  per  cent  better  than  in  1936. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  month  the 
increase  is  11  per  cent  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  estimate,  with  Northern  New 
Jersey  stores  up  22.4  per  cent  and 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  only  9 
per  cent  above  the  record  of  a 
year  ago. 

January  of  this  year  showed  good 
gains  over  January,  1936 — 6\4  per  cent 
in  variety  store  sales  and  lO*;^  per 
cent  in  rural  retail  sales — but  the 
gains  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
was  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  average 
for  the  whole  year  of  1936 — 15V^  per 
cent. 


Last  week  the  tax  experts  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  (which 
is  largely  backed  by  that  great  re¬ 
tailer,  E.  A.  Filene)  predicted  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  amount  of  Federal  spend¬ 
ing  through  the  next  four  years — 
$8^25,000,000  in  19S7  and  b^ween 
$5552,000  and  $6,152,000  in  1940. 
Hut  would  mean  increased  state 
and  local  taxes — and  a  more  direct 
burden  on  the  retailer  and  other  local 
business  men. 

The  eagerly  awaited  report  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  on  Big 
Business  has  benn  to  appear.  The 
first  volume,  ^Big  Business:  Its 
Growth  and  Its  Place,”  is  briefer  and 
more  merely  factual  than  many  ex¬ 
pected.  Retail  trade  gets  a  relatively 
small  space  in  this  short  book.  Less 
than  two  pages  are  devoted  to  chain 
stores  and  the  proportion  of  all  trade 
that  they  handle.  These  statistics  for 
15  kinds  of  trade  are  for  the  years 
1929  and  1933 — and  the  book  is  out 
just  a  few  days  after  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  1935  have  become 
available.  The  ’35  figures  change  the 
aspect  of  Big  Business  so  far  as  the 
chains  are  concerned.  Trends  that 
seemed  established  by  the  statistics 
for  1929  and  1933  are  upset  by  the 
1935  returns.  All  chains  in  1929  were 
doing  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  ’33 
the  percentage  jumped  to  25.4.  But 
in  ’35  it  slipped  to  22.8.  Radio  chains 
had  dropp^  from  19.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  that  field  in  1929  to  15.6 
per  cent  in  1933 — but  the  1935  census 
gives  them  23.1  per  cent  Let  us  hope 
that  the  1935  Business  Census  will  be 
analyzed  for  the  two  volumes  to  come 
on  Big  Business.  They  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  spring — one  on  profits  and 
the  other  on  salaries. 


in  people’s  thinking.  ...  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  the  confidence  and  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  American  people.”  •  •  • 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  ^T'HE  Kresge  Department  Stoie  i 

United  States  has  recently  published  i  Newark,  which  has  ba<i  _ 

two  committee  reports  on  price  main¬ 
tenance  and  price  making — one  on 
(and  for)  delivered  pricing,  and  the 
other  on  the  practical  difficulties  of 
living  up  to  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


DEIALEIR  HELPS:  A  manual  on  the 
care  of  carpets  put  out  by  the 


Institute  of  (Carpet  Manufacturers 
gives  information  on  laying,  fre¬ 
quency  of  vacuum  cleaning,  and  home 
and  professional  cleaning,  including 
shampooing.  .  .  .  Van  Raalte  has  just 
published  “Selling  Suggestions  on  Silk 
Stodungs.”  .  .  .  The  Dealer  Service 
Department  of  A.  Hollander  &  Son, 
Inc.,  distributes  a  50-page,  spiral 
bound  book,  “First  Aid  for  Retail 
Copywriters,”  with  reproductions  of 
fur  advertisements  that  have  been 
productive,  suggestions  for  general 
ads  on  furs,  January  sales,  direct  mail, 
display  cards,  storage  advertising,  etc., 
and  a  well  selected  body  of  material 
on  different  furs. 


Newark,  which  has  had  siaec 
1934  an  affiliate,  Steinbach-Kresge  Co, 
in  Asbury  Park,  and  which  has  ai 
appliance  branch  in  Elizabeth,  is  no« 
opening  another  branch  applianQ 
store  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Sqq, 
time  this  summo:  Russeks  Fifth  Av^ 
nue,  Ino,  will  open  a  Brooklyn  ston 
at  Fulton  and  Bridge  streets.  Th 
building  there,  on  the  northwest  cor. 
ner,  will  be  reconstructed  at  a  cos 
of  $300,000,  and  it  will  have  five  sdL 
ing  floors  and  a  fur  storage  plant 
Another  type  of  constructive  ston 
effort  is  Ae  survey  of  customer  ani 
employe  opinion  for  the  B.  Ahnai 
&  Co.  store  undertaken  by  Dani 
Houser  of  Houser  Associates.  Job 
Wood,  vice-president  of  Aitnsu'i 
says:  “This  is  not  an  efficiency  Imt  i 
morale  study.  We  have  no  idea  wha 
the  results  will  be.”  They  are  almnf 
certain  to  be  of  great  interest  to  le- 
tailers  and  to  researchers— maybe  ai 
much  as  the  famous  Houser  sorvc; 
for  Gimbel  Brothers. 
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IN  Cleveland  the  retail  fumitiure 
dealers  have  associated  to  plan  an 


institutional  campaign  which  will 
meet  the  charges  made  by  magazine 
articles,  particularly  “The  Raw  Deal 
in  Furniture’”  which  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  Today  and  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  Readers  Digest.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  furniture  dealers  are  won- 
dm'ing  if  they  can  (and  if  they  should) 
follow  the  example  of  the  major  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  cutting  employe’s 
hours  ...  A  recent  article  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  trade  paper  insists  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  retail  furniture  trade  must  reform 
from  the  inside — or  expect  orders 


PUBUSHER  TO  TESTIFY 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  23 — ^Ekdioes  of  lb 
state-wide  investigation  into  liqgu 
administration  activities  in  which  ttu 
Hearst  papers  participated  last  fall 
arose  dining  the  selection  of  jurors  ii 
the  second  trial,  now  under  way,  of 
Helen  Werner,  her  husband,  Erwin  F 
Werner,  and  Joseph  Weinblatt,  oo 
charges  of  bribe  solicitation.  Durini 
questioning  of  prospective  jurors  it 
was  stated  that  a  subpoena  would  bt 
sought  by  the  defense  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  W.  R.  Hearst  as  a  witness 
and  that  one  already  had  been  issued 
for  G.  G.  Young,  publisher  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner. 


^■'HREE  articles  in  the  March  At- 
i  lantic  are  specially  recommended. 


The  Tydings-Miller  price  mainte¬ 
nance  bill  is  likely  to  be  revised, 
possibly  iq)lit  into  two  measures, 
one  to  deal  directly  and  specifically 
with  loss  leaders,  and  the  other  to 
set  up  fair  trade  standards.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Celler  of  New  York,  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary 
CJommittee,  is  using  a  reconsideration 
of  the  bill  because  (he  says)  its  un¬ 
derlying  motive  is  “not  to  eliminate 
loss  leaders  but  to  compel  manu¬ 
facturers  of  trade-marked  articles  to 
fix  prices  that  will  assure  retailers  of 
a  fixed  margin  of  gross  profit.”  He 
insists  that  the  object  of  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Act  was  “to  get  such  low 
quantities  of  those  trade  -  marked 
goods  on  which  maximum  discounts 
might  be  given  that  the  very  word 
'quantity’  would  become  a  joke!” 

The  new  Patman  measure  forbid¬ 
ding  “reciprocity  sales,”  that  is,  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  for  a  bidding  customer, 
seems  sound  and  likely  to  become 
law.  But  the  Patman  effort  to  define 
shaiply  the  status  of  manufacturer 
and  retailer  and  to  forbid  each  to 
iKurp  the  other’s  functions  probably 
ia  in  th«>  discard. 


Frederic  G.  Melcher,  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly,  writes  on  “Book 
Prices  and  the  Public”  and  opposes 
loss  leaders  in  the  book  department. 
He  wonders  if  one  railroad  might  get 
commuters’  business  away  from  a 
competitor  by  cutting  the  price  of 
morning  papers  at  the  station  news¬ 
stand!  Charles  T.  Jackson  answers 
a  recent  attack  on  cooperative  retail¬ 
ing.  Arthur  Kudner,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  in  a  talk  to  business 
men  describes  “The  Job  Ahead.”  He 
says  that  business  is  unpopular.  “The 
real  threat  is  not  in  Washington,  but 


The  Mat  Service  Manager  Says 
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They  take  a  highly  burnished  ap¬ 
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ing  the  finest  of  printing  plates. 
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grapefruit  campaign 

DOUBLING  SALES 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


'fenced  $8.80  per  cwt  For  the  week 
Jan.  16  the  price  had  risen  to 
^48.  At  the  same  time  retail  prices 
^  leg  of  lamb  in  New  York  on  Dec. 

IS  were  26  cents  a  pound,  and  on 
Jut  2S  the  same  iigiu^s.  Loin  chops 
^  Dec.  16  were  38  cents  a  pound  and 
31  cents  on  Jan.  15.” 

Hr.  Logan’s  mention  of  lamb  prices 
iHtrs  to  another  nation-wide  cam- 
pugn  currently  going  on,  in  altemat- 
iig  weeks  with  the  grapefruit  drive. 
Hwe  again  a  large  amount  of  adver- 
tHog  space  in  the  aggregate  is  being 
uwd,  Iwt  complete  results  will  not 
It  available  until  later.  The  lamb 
caipaign  was  imdertaken  at  the  re- 
qoett  (A  the  National  Lamb  Producers 
3ui  Feeders  Committee,  which  re¬ 
potted  late  in  1936  that  lamb  produc¬ 
tion  was  up  9  per  cent  and  livestock 
market  prices  off  18  per  cent. 

Op  some  of  the  earlier  campaigns 
^lapressive  figures  about  sales  in¬ 
creases  are  available.  In  the  first  one 
-that  for  California  canned  peaches — 
the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains  estimated  that  advertising 
used  all  across  the  coimtry  amounted 
to  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  lines — perhaps 
$500,000  worth.  Mr.  Logan  sums  up 
the  results  thus: 

“An  inventory  of  canned  peaches 
oD  Jan.  1  of  6,469,000  cases  was  2,727,- 
000  cases  greater  than  on  Jan.  1, 
1935.  During  the  chain  food  store  sale 
in  April  and  May  chain  food  stores 
increased  their  sales  by  171  per  cent 
ever  the  same  months  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  June  1  inventory,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  very  large  as  originally 
leited  by  the  growers,  was  only 
1143,000  cases,  about  700,000  cases  be- 
Imr  normal.  These  figures  are  from 
theCanners  League  of  California  and 
nuy  be  checked  easily.  But  the  proof 
of  the  results  is  easy.  Instead  of  the 
$15  to  $20  a  ton  as  originally  talked 
by  the  canners,  the  agreement  con- 
chided  in  August  between  the  pack- 
en  and  growers  was  on  the  basis  of 
$30  a  ton.” 

He  nation-wide  domestic  beef  cam¬ 
paign  was  organized  and  the  sale  be¬ 
gun  in  35  days  from  the  time  when 
livestock  men  first  appealed  for  help. 
He  drought  of  1936  had  forced  cattle 
:nto  the  market  in  unprecedented 
quantities,  threatening  serious  break 
in  prices.  Forty-four  chain  store  com- 
uanies  operating  33,892  stores,  of 
which  half  had  meat  departments, 
took  part.  Eight  thousand  newspapers, 
naturally  including  many  weeklies, 
were  used,  according  to  the  NAFC, 
which  also  estimated  that  $2,000,000 
was  spent  on  beef  advertising.  Be¬ 
side  newspaper  space,  the  advertising 
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included  handbills,  radio,  store  dis¬ 
plays,  posters,  pennants,  banners,  in 
stores,  warehouses  and  on  trucks. 

"What  happened?”  asks  Mr.  Logan. 
“Sales  of  beef  in  chain  stores  in  Au¬ 
gust  were  34.7  per  cent  greater  than 
sales  in  those  same  stores  in  August 
the  yeau:  before.  Slaughter  in  August 
was  16  per  cent  greater  than  in  Au¬ 
gust,  19^,  but  the  chains  increased 
their  sales  of  beef  by  more  than  twice 
that  figure. 

“Per  capita  consumption  of  beef  in 
August  rose  to  4.11  pounds  compared 
wi&  3.7  potmds  in  August,  1935,  am 
increase  of  11.1  per  cent.  That  means 
the  percentage  of  chain  store  sales  in¬ 
crease  in  August  far  exceeded  the 
average  percentage  of  retail  sales  in¬ 
crease  through  all  retail  meat  outlets. 
That  accounted  for  the  increase  in 
beef  sales. 

“Now  look  at  what  happened  to 
!}eef  prices  with  a  glutted  market  and 
a  serious  break  in  prices  inuninent  in 
June,  1936.  The  average  prices  for 
steers  were:  good,  $7.82  smd  choice, 
$8.58.  After  prices  were  stabUized 
despite  the  record-breaking  receipts 
of  livestock,  the  price  of  steers  rose 


on  Sept.  23,  1936,  to — good,  $8.70  and 
choice,  $10.  In  1934  the  government 
bought  2V^  million  cattle  to  stabilize 
the  market.  In  1936  drought  period 
the  government  bought  less  than  5,000 
cattle.  Government  buyers  were  in 
the  market  every  day  ready  to  buy, 
but  the  commercial  demand  absorbed 
the  heavy  shipments  at  good  prices.” 

In  a  campaign  undertaken  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  dried  fruits  when  disttu'bed 
conditions  abroad  cut  off  much  of  the 
export  market,  sales  were  pushed  up 
791  per  cent,  according  to  reports 
from  companies  operating  26,833 
stores.  Six  thousand  other  stores  also 
participated.  Sales  of  all  cooperating 
stores  during  the  campaign  period 
were  estimated  at  14,832,037  poimds. 

A  nation-wide  turkey  sale,  concen¬ 
trated  largely  but  not  altogether  on 
Thanksgiving  and  the  holiday  period, 
brought  sales  by  the  participating 
stores  estimated  at  46  per  cent  Wgher 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  be¬ 
fore. 

In  this  and  the  other  sales,  the  mar¬ 
gin  between  percentage  of  increase 
’ey  the  participating  stores  and  the 
nation-wide  average  increase  indi¬ 


cates  that  the  non-participating  stores 
made  very  small  gains  if  any.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  prevailing  retail  prices,  even 
though  specially  attractive  to  consum¬ 
ers,  could  not  have  done  much  toward 
moving  big  agricultural  surpluses 
without  the  earnest  sales  promotion 
and  the  aggressive  advertising  that 
were  called  into  play. 

The  Independent  Food  Distributors 
Council  was  formed  this  year  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  aid  in  the  drive  this  summer 
to  move  surplus  canned  grapefruit. 


HANDUNG  NEWSCAST 
C.  L.  Gould,  Chicago  American  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  recently  had  one  of 
his  “secret  ambitions”  come  true, 
when  M.  C.  Meigs,  American  pub¬ 
lisher,  gave  him  the  assignment  to 
succeed  Ken  Robinson  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  newscaster.  Robinson  resigned 
to  join  the  radio  news  broadcasting 
staff  of  NBC.  With  cmly  15  minutes 
notice,  Mr.  Gould  prepared  a  sample 
script  and  appeared  before  NBC  of¬ 
ficials  for  an  auditimi.  He  was  ac~ 
cepted  and  immediately  returned  to 
his  office  to  prepare  the  ni^tly  radio 
broadcast,  “What’s  the  News?" 
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CAPITAL!  Infallible  indices  of  purchasing  power  are 
its  savings  deposits  exceeding  $180,000,000;  retail 
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like  to  OPEN  this  rich  market — consider  this  CAPITAL 
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The  LABOR  ASSIGNMENT 


democratic  union  can  be  effective,  SITDOWN  IN  CROWELL  PLANT 
may  be  referred  to  the  International  _  x  , 

Typographic  Union,  daddy  of  all  ^  sit-down 

****  strike  curtailed  prmUng  operatum* 
American  unions.  To  the  glory  of  23  at  the  Crowell  pSbffl! 

printers,  ^  d  said  that  they  have  Company  plant,  Springfield,  0^ 
never  submitted  to  any  c^  in  of  the  country’s  largest  mag^e  pS! 
.  - ,  „  •  “Actions  (M  m  lishing  concerns  where  4,000  are  em- 

ene-  temation^  and  referenda  on  ^  l^^^ers  said  800  Si 

_  of  important  legislation  are  held  by  di-  involved  and  that  they  wSS 

The  Executive  rect  vote  of  the  membership,  and  are  xu  x  “indefinitelu  '•  ^ 

•U  impor^n,  (rapd-pro.f. ,  The  I.  T.  U,  h.,  ne.«:  Sd  Zy  ^  top '  JS? 

wage,  compared  with  $45  at  present 
The  company  publishes  Collier's 
Weekly,  the  American  Magatint 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  and  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


By  HARRY  R.  CALKINS 

Sauce  for  the  Union  Gander  democratically,  but  by  an  oligarchy 
n^HE  public  is  currenUy  getting  a  d»at  is  somewhat  less  progressive  and  their  organiration. 

1  rare  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  1®“  yielding  tl^  their  worst 
of  the  great  industrial  drama.  On  the  mies  say  are  me  nine  old  men 
heels  of  Prosecutor  Dewey’s  revela-  ^®  Supreme  Court. 

tion  of  how  New  York  racketeers  Coimcil  cauciues  on  ^  u  *  u  i,  ♦  •  j 

make  the  most  out  of  an  efficient  matters,  mclui^g  elecUons,  md  the  been  beset  by  racketeering,  it  does 
,ir,  luitH  rharitv  for  none  caucus  conclusion  mevitably  becomes  well  m  matters  of  wages,  hours  and 
and  maui  toward  all,  comes  the  as-  Jh®  convention  conclusion  beca^  the  conditions,  it  protects  its  ill  and  aged 
sassinaUon  of  Norman  Redwood,  who  Co^cil  members  Mntrol  a  safe  ma-  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  employers 
tried  to  expand  a  common  laborers’  votes.  They  contool  these  the  pu^c  It  has  however 

local  into  an  industrial  union  of  New  votes  bwavse  Aey  rule  their  own  steadily  ref^^to  pay  its  President 
York  subwav  excavators.  internationals,  despotically  m  most  more  than  $7,500  a  year,  and  that  is 

Redwood’s^  trasic  fate  may  be  a  instances,  all  international  imion  regarded  by  the  presidents  of  many 
foretaste  of  the  violent  turmoil  due  Power  resi^g  in  conventions  com-  lesser  unions  as  very  small  potatoes, 

when  John  L.  Lewis’  C.  I.  O.  and  POfcd  mostly  of  1(^  ^ion  officials  indeed.  _ 

William  Gre«i’s  A.  F.  of  L.  get  down  IWAMOTO  RETURNS  TO  JAPAN 

to  business  snatching  memb^  from  retain  their  jobs  by  dispensing  Kiyoshi  Iwamoto,  for  the  past  three 

toV£du£ieTrd“^itf^^^^  f^rs  to  docUrmelers^^^  and  a  half  yeai.  head  of  toe  New 

difference  of  toe  A.  F.  of  L.  to  rack-  the  final  analysis  it  wiU  be  found  that  I?^“xu_  *„_!r-x:!_ 

eteering  within  its  ranks,  the  New  newly  all  umons  toe  voice  of  toe 

York  Herald  Tribune  says;  ^  “  .i4™°f‘xu“' 

“’The  public  is  counting  on  toe  Fed-  ®u<hble.  Labor  leaders  defend  these 
eration  to  help  checkmate  a  drive  for  I^htical  syste^  wd  these  tacUcs  on 
power  which  threatens  our  democ-  the  ground  that  harmony  mmt  pre¬ 
lacy  •  •  •  Yet  ever  standing  in  toe  vail,  that  unions  cannot  afford  to 
way  of  this  necessary  alliance  is  the  waste  energy  on  internal  wrangling 
omnipresent  racketeer.  Why,  in  the  and  tlwt  they,  the  leaders,  must  have 
circumstances,  does  toe  Federation  soM  Peking  to  face  employers, 
tolerate  him?"  ,  ^“'tWe  is  ^t  dictatorial  power 

The  answer  is  that  the  Federation,  leads  dir^Uy  to  temptation,  and  the 
in  the  circi«istanc«,  can’t  help  itself.  r®®ord  shows  that  many  powerful 
The  Federation  couldn’t  clean  its  own  ones  have  not  struggled  very  valiantly 
house  it  it  wanted  to.  If  William  ag^st  tlmt. 

Green  tried  it  he  would  find  himself  .It  would  be  outrageously  unf^  to 
standing  alone.  If  toe  Executive  give  the  impression  that  union  lead- 
Council  attacked  some  particulir  ®^P  “  generally  venal  or  barren 
plague  spot-which  it  won’t-toe  air  of  ideals.  But  the  economy  of  toe 
would  be  filled  with  mud  and  divers  movement  has  become  so  adjusted 
important  people  would  be  smeared.  leaders  feel  they  mmt  pursue 

Much  of  the  fault  for  this  impasse  the  pohey  of  seeing  no  evil,  hearmg 
lies  in  the  present  personnel  of  lead-  ®v‘I*,iP®®kmg  no  evil— of  one  an- 
ership  but  more  of  it  lies  in  toe  po-  Palter.  The  Federation,  w  a  whole, 

Utical  structures  of  the  Federation  fe^ed  by  union  pohtics  and  by 
and  its  affiliates.  These  are  designed  coiwiderations  touching  personal  dig- 
to  perpetuate  the  jobs  of  leaders  and  P"vileges  and  perqiusites 

unfortunately  they  benefit  the  just  which  shade  off  from  the  legitimate 
and  the  unjust  alike.  ‘Pto  the  questionable  wd  at  last  into 

There  is  one  move  that  could  re-  ^®  TOirupL  The  whole  de- 

lieve,  and  possibly  remedy,  the  in-  Plorable  business  is  embraced  m  a 
creasingly  desperate  industrial  situ-  fraternity  of  mutual  helpfulness 
ation — a  Congressional  inquiry  into  among  those  m  power,  so  that  even 
the  labor  movement,  itself,  looking  f  criminal  chwge  aga^any  one  of 
toward  toe  reform  of  unions  along  j  rai«s  toe  ^y»  What  can  we 
honestly  democratic  lines  for  sound  ^  help  poor  Bill?  and  never  the 
collective  bargaining.  Not  a  mis-  suppose  Bill  is 

chievous  muckraking  expedition—  „  ,  ,  .  . 

not  that  by  any  means!  But  a  thor-  ,  ®  Federal  mquiry  would  be 

ough  examination  of  the  credentials  °road  enough  to  purge  organized  la- 
of  these  organizations  which  claim  “  .“®  “i^wn  viciousness  which 

the  right  to  so  large  a  share  in  the  icj  toe  part  ^t  it  aspires 

ordering  of  toe  natitm’s  life.  Do  Pl®y  ^®  ^ocial  ^heme. 

union  members  have  adequate  voice  I  m /HILE  on  this  subject,  let  me 
in  their  owu  destmy?  Are  umons  W  that  anyone  casting 

often  ruled  by  men  who  seize  power  gbout  for  a  model  union  constitution 
and  exerci^  it  to  selfish  and  anti-  incidentally  for  proof  that  a 

social  ends?  Can  toe  labor  movement 
police  itself  to  protect  toe  public? 

Inquiry  into  these  matters  lies  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  Congress  and  be-  \A/  RIO 

ycHid  the  province  of  any  state.  *  * T  V,/  l\  L/ 

idoned  TU?e  \A/  C  C  1/ 


ON  JANUARY  15,  1937 

ten  years  have  suhstantially 
cut  the  cost  of  Lon^  Distance  telephone  service. 

The  latest  reduction  in  Long  Distance  rates  hecanie  effec¬ 
tive  January  15. 

Many  interstate  rates,  for  calls  of  more  than  42  miles,  are 
reduced.  These  reductions  apply  to  all  day  and  to  many  night 
and  all-day  Sunday  rates  for  such  calls. 

The  reductions  for  the  first  three  minutes  range  from  5c  to 
$1,  depending  on  distance. 

It  costs  less  now  to  do  husiness  in  distant  cities 
—  quickly,  pi-rsonally.  It’s  easier  for  far-apart  r(  H 

friends  to  keep  in  close  touch. 


Democracy  Abi 

Labor  might  bawl  to  high  heav¬ 
ens  against  such  an  invasion  of 
its  “rights.”  But  toe  La  Follette  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  diligently  searching 
the  pockets  of  employers  for  hiddoi 
weapons,  spies  and  trick  schemes. 
Why  not  give  Labor  toe  same  salu¬ 
tary  treatment?  Industrial  peace 
cannot  be  won  by  reforming  one  side 
only.  Perhaps  Industry’s  hands  were 
a  bit  dirty  but  with  mvirder,  stench 
bombing  and  terrorizatien  in  her  do¬ 
main,  Labor’s  hands  are  scaicely 
clean.  Rank  and  file  imionists  should 
welcome  a  move  to  give  them  a  voice 
in  their  affairs,  and  toe  pubUc  surely 
would  appreciate  a  clarified  indus¬ 
trial  atmosphere. 

The  Federation,  itself,  is  ruled,  ’not 


“We  liked  the  feature  from 
the  day  we  first  laid  eyes 
on  it.” 

Rebecca  F.  Gross 
Managing  Editor 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 

Express 
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fUporters  Cross  Country 
In  Novel  ‘Ozone’  Derby 

ggporters  took  to  the  airlines 
^  last  week  to  test  the  efficiency 
commercial  flying  services  when 
iMfCsentatives  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
fribvne  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
gobarked  on  a  transcontinental 
nee. 

^  stunt  originated  in  Tulsa  when 
City  Editor  Bill  Stevens  of  the  Trib¬ 


une  asked  Dick  Smith,  Chicago,  of 
the  American  Airlines  publicity  de¬ 
partment,  how  long  would  it  take  a 
man  to  fly  from  Tulsa  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  then  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  then  back  to  Tulsa. 

The  ozone  tour  planned  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  selected  Ed  Kerrigan,  Tribune 
reporter,  to  demonstrate  Tulsa’s  cen¬ 
tral  location  on  the  aviation  map  by 
flying  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  within  48  hours,  on  regular 
scheduled  planes.  Kerrigan  left  Tulsa 


at  11:31  Wednesday  night  and  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  Thursday.  There,  Don 
Asbaugh,  Times  reporter,  hearing  of 
the  stunt,  challenged  the  Tulsa  re¬ 
porter  to  a  race  across  the  coimtry, 
insisting  that  he  could  go  to  New 
York  and  return  to  Los  Angeles 
quicker  than  Kerrigan,  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  could  make  the  return  trip  to 
Tulsa. 

The  Tulsa  Tribxme  played  Kerrigan’s 
stories  sent  en  route  imder  four- 
column  heads  on  page  one  and  on 


Simday  ran  a  full-page  story  with 
art.  'The  Times  carried  a  page  one 
feature  on  the  departtire  of  the  two 
men  from  Los  Angeles.  Both  report¬ 
ers  traveled  5,890  miles  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  about  M  hours. 

PHILIP  KLEIN  APPOINTED 

Novelty  Knitting  Mills  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  manufacturer  of  knitted  wear, 
has  appointed  Philip  Klein,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Philadelphia,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Edward  H  Butler,  editor  and  publisher 


Save  Niagara  Falls  NOW  .  .  .  The  Power  Issue  Can  Be  Decided  at  Leisure 

Editorials  from  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


I 


FOR  BEAUTY  ALONE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Resources  committee,  of  which  Sec¬ 
retary  Harold  L.  Ickes  is  chairman, 
no  further  diversion  of  Niagara 
water  should  be  permitted  above 
the  falls  until  the  efficiency  of 
remedial  works  has  been  tested. 
Thua  it  recommends  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $875,000  to  carry  out  plans 
which  government  engineers  have 
prepared  to  conserve  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Niagara  cataracts.  The 
committee  also  recommends  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $700,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  compensating  works  in 
the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Clair  rivers 
to  restore  and  maintain  levels  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  question  whether  additional 
Niagara  water  should  be  allocated 
for  power  development  can  wait; 
but  it  would  be  deplorable  to  defer 
indefinitely  the  construction  of 
works  to  spread  tiie  flow  of  the 
river  more  evenly  over  the  crests 
of  the  cataracts  and  thus  restrain 
the  destructive  forces  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  serioxisly  impaired 
the  beauty  of  the  Niagara  spectacle. 

The  contour  of  the  Canadian  cat¬ 
aract  has  been  so  greatly  changed 
that  it  belies  the  name  it  so  long 
has  borne,  the  Horseshoe  fall.  Less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  flow  now 
passes  over  the  American  fall,  and 
large  areas  about  the  Three  Sister 
islands,  over  which  water  formerly 
coursed,  now  are  dry.  In  the  last 
few  years  several  large  sections  of 
the  tablerock  at  the  crest  of  this 
fall  have  tumbled  into  the  gorge. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  Niagara  spectacle  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be — ^that  it  has 
lost  much  of  beauty.  But  engineers 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadian  governments  have  demon¬ 
strated  how,  in  large  measure,  old 
conditions  can  be  restored  and  how 
the  destructive  processes  of  natural 
forces  can  be  restrained.  Plans  for 
remedial  works  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  have  been  approved,  but 
the  treaty  in  which  these  plans 
were  incorporated  was  defeat^  in 


the  United  States  Senate  because 
of  a  provision  in  the  pact  for  the 
diversion  of  more  water  for  power 
development  in  the  off-toxirist  sea¬ 
son;  this  after  the  parliament  at 
Ottawa  had  ratified  the  treaty. 

In  the  circumstances,  why  not 
remove  from  the  treaty  the  provi¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  additional 
power  development?  It  happens  that 
hydro-power  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  political  issue  in  Washington; 
but  no  political  considerations  can 
be  advanced  in  connection  with  the 
plan  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Niagara.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  senator  would  oppose  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  treaty  drawn  in  terms 
particular  to  that  purpose  alone.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
state  has  made  so  large  an  invest¬ 
ment  to  make  Niagara  free  to  the 
public  and  to  develop  a  park  system 
at  the  Falls  and  at  points  above  and 
below  the  cataracts.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  and  the  Legislature  well  mi^t 
urge  the  New  York  senators  at 
Washington  to  press  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  in  terms  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara.  It  would  be  to  their  enduring 
credit  if  they  were  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  this  matter  and  see  it 
through. 

FEBRUARY  5,  1937 


PRESERVE  THE  FALLS 

The  Legislature  should  speedily 
approve  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
^nator  William  H.  Lee  of  Lockport 
which  would  memorialize  Congre^ 
to  take  action  to  preserve  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Niagara  river  at  the 
Falls.  In  no  sense  is  this  proposal 
political;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
power  development,  a  subject  in 
issue  with  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  resolution  simply  iu:ges 
that  the  remedial  measures,  planned 
by  army  engineers  and  generally 
approved,  be  authorized  for  imme¬ 
diate  construction.  Tlie  power  issue 
can  wait;  but  this  enterprise  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  damage  to  the  scenic 
spectacle  ought  to  go  forward  at 


This  is  the  design  of  the  remedial 
works,  as  set  forth  in  Senator  Lee’s 
resolution: 

"Control  of  the  flow  of  water  to 
prevent  concentration  at  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  fall  where  erosion  has  been 
speeded  by  the  increasing  volume  of 
water,  and — 

"Equalize  the  flow  over  the 
Horseshoe  and  American  falls  so 
that  the  latter  would  carry  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  water  and  would 
not  be  left  nearly  dry  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  as  at  present.” 

New  York  appropriated,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  make  Niagara  free;  and 
in  the  years  since  that  accomplish¬ 
ment  it  has  expended  large  sums 
to  create  park  areas  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  cataracts.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  Niagara  region  now  is 
public  domain;  and  millions  are 
attracted  to  it  yearly.  But  while  this 
development  has  been  xmder  way 
the  Niagara  spectacle  has  suffered 
great  injury  by  destructive  natural 
forces.  The  Horseshoe  fall  has  lost 
the  contour  that  its  name  suggests. 
Where  there  were  sweeping  curves, 
there  now  are  acute  angles.  The 
increasing  volume  of  water  in  the 
Canadian  channel  steadily  is  deep¬ 
ening  the  notch  in  the  greater  cat¬ 
aract.  Hie  American  channel  now 
carries  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  the  flow.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  torrents  that  swirled  about 
the  Three  Sister  islands  have  been 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of 
brooks. 

It  is  this  condition  that  Senator 
Lee  seeks  to  correct  in  accordance 
with  plans  that  have  been  tested 
and  proved  in  a  “miniature”  Niag¬ 
ara.  Every  consideration  urges  that 
steps  be  taken  at  once  to  carry  out 
these  plans  and  so  restore  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Niagara.  Service  by  the 
Legislature  could  not  be  extended 
in  a  better  cause.  The  Lee  resolu¬ 
tion  should  be  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  Approval  in  such  terms 
may  well  bring  action  by  Congress. 

FEBRUARY  12,  1937 
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NEW  AUTO  PLATES  SOLVE  PARKING 

probiSms  for  photographers 

-  mm _ 1 


PhiUdelphi.  and  Camden  Atmciation  Member.  No  ^nger 
Phdadelp^.  Obtain  Cooperatmn  of 

Railroads  in  Getting  Station  Passes 


By  JACK  PRICE 

'^ITHOUT  resorting  ^  felJirting 

W  ent  tactics,  the  News  Photo^a-  ^’"“^^station  agent  and  waiting 
phers  Association  of  Philadelphia  ^d  oermission  is  given  before  cov- 

Camden  won  two  important  conces-  P® 


WE  recently  received  a  picture 
of  a  group  of  Japanese  photog¬ 
raphers  at  work.  In  it  we  tried  to 
ascertain  the  type  of  mechanism  u^ 
in  their  speed  flash  synchroniMrs,  but 
so  far  we  can  only  report  tlwt  toe 
synchronizer  is  hooked-up  with  the 
focal  plane  shutters.  It  is  app^ent 
toat  they  are  not  using  front  len^ 
shutters  as  the  photo  plainly  shows 
the  lack  of  any  compurs  or  other 
front  lens-shutter. 

We  deduct  that  the  Japs  have  wn- 
fidence  in  their  eqwpment  ^d  toeu 
assignment,  accordmg  to 
^Ihnost  every  face.  Just  what  toe 
percentage  of  good  speed  shots  is  ^ 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  w^  too^ 
fact  that  focal  plane  speed  flash  syn¬ 
chronization  is  not  near 
One  toing  seems  certain  and  toat  ^ 
the  Western  method  of  operation  is 
quite  popular.  ^ 


Mr.  Smith,  who  has  had  training  ^ 
newspaper  photography  on  the  Ct 
cago  Tribune,  is  a  stiong  support# 
of  the  theory  that,  with  the  pictorM 
aspect  of  the  newspaper  becomi^ 
more  of  an  integral  part  of  the  pap# 
each  year,  all  m«i  trained  for  repot,  i 
torinl  duty  should  likewise  be  sdiooltd  | 
in  the  uses  of  the  various  camei# 
employed  in  newsi»per  work. 

Also,  a  course  will  be  provided  It 
ample  instruction  of  the  news  vain 
of  a  picture  and  how  to  recognizeit 
In  order  to  stimulate  keener  intena 
among  the  students,  specialists  froa 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  bea 
invited  to  address  the  classes  m  il 
phases  of  pictorial  journalism. 
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sions  from  their  respective  municipal 
authorities.  Although 
throuc^ut  the  country  have  been 
olowlv  attaining  recognition,  it  ap¬ 
pears  tout  the  lens-lads  in  Camden 
and  Philadelphia  have  set  a  prec^ 
dent  which  may  prove  valuable  to 
similar  organizations. 

Because  of  parking  regulations  the 
photographers  “  those  cities 
been  subjected  to  annoyance  from 
the  police  which  hampered  thei^ork 
considerably.  Mayor  S.  W^n 

of  Philadelphia  was  notified  and  ne 
corrected  the  situation  by  a  simple 
formula. 

Special  auto  plates  have  been  is¬ 
sued  to  the  cameramen  who  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  newspaper  or  new- 
reel  work.  These  plates  hew  the 
insignia  of  the  citys  the 

word  “Photographer”  placed 
it  The  police  have  been  requested  to 
honor  such  plate  ^tien  ^n  to 
parked  cars,  regar^ess  ^  time.  ^ 
^o^eration  by  Mayor  Wi^n  elim- 
nate  a  most  annoying  condition  boto 
to  the  police  and  to  the  newspapers. 

It  also  means  an  economy  to  nete- 
papers  which  have  been  subjected  to 
fines  for  infraction  of  the  parking 
regulations. 

Regardless  of  the  inconvenience  to 
the  cameramen,  the  fact  that 
paper  photographers  are  considered 
M  an  adjunct  to  the  authorities  r^er 
than  an  opposition,  is  an  im^r^t 
step  in  the  right  direction,  ^e  f^ 
that  the  lens-lads  would  abuse  the 
privilege  granted  them  has  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  their  exemplary  conduct 
Another  important  concession  for 
the  cameramen  was  secured  from  the 
railroads.  The  Pennsylvania  start^ 
the  ball  rolling  by  issuing  ^lal 
cards  to  accredited  newspaper  photi^- 
raphers  and  newsreel  men,  permitting 
them  to  pass  through  the  gate  and 
make  photos  on  railroad  pro^rty. 
Cameramen  who  have  met  with  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  on  railroad  preserv^ 
will  appreciate  the  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  now  shown  by  railroad  officials 
in  Philadelphia  and  Camden. 


ering  an  assignment  of  an  incoming 
train  or  of  persons  leaving. 

While  the  progress  of  recogmtion 
has  been  slow  it  is  steadUy  marchmg 
forward  throughout  the 
where  concerted  action  on  the  pwt  j 
of  the  various  photography  yrcia- 
ti..n«i  is  recognized.  In  Washington, 
the  cameramen’s  organization  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  necessarpr  facto- 
ties,  such  as  admittance  wds  to  f”® 
various  government 
had  be«i  taboo.  In  New  York  City, 
the  News  Photographers  Association 
made  it  possible  to  cooperate  wto 
the  police  and  fire  departments  with¬ 
out  friction.  It  also  cau^  a  system 
(rf  cards  to  be  issued  only  to  acyd- 
ited  working  members  thereby  elto- 
nating  poUtical  patronage  which 

caused  many  non-professional  camera 

fans  to  clutter  up  an  assignment 
where  time  and  space  was  an  essen- 
tiM  factor. 

The  good  work  already  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  associations  m  toe 
metropolitan  cities  should  impire  toe 
smaller  organizations  politely  to  de¬ 
mand  and  receive  toe  needed  cwpera- 
tion  from  their  local  authorities. 


For  the  short  time  in  which  A. 

Clarence  Smith,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  has  devoted  to  the 
study  of  pictorial  joumalisin  he  h^ 
made  remarkable  progress.  Not  only 
has  Mr.  Smith  stirred  up  an 
interest  in  his  courses  but  he  ^ 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  which  res^ted 
in  the  school  of  journalism  oflenng  a 
special  three-day  series  of  1®®^^  “ 
addition  to  a  news  picture  rontest  to 
be  conducted  April  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  prizes  will  include  a  purclwse 
price  of  $25  for  the  winnCT  and  a 
medal  to  the  runners-up. 
be  five  honorable  mentions.  AnyOT 
is  eligible  who  wishes  to  enter  ^ 
pictmte  in  accordmce  with 
which  are  few  and  simple.  Tlie 
trance  fee  is  one  dollar  for  *®J^* 
print  and  fifty  cents  for  eaA  succe^ 
5ig  photo.  Prints  must  be 

S  Se  sizes  prefer^  are  8  x  10  ^ 
11  x  14.  The  type  of  paper  is  optional. 


Starting  next  week  we  shall  it. 

dude  in  these  columns  a  shot 
biography  and  photo  of  leading  new- 
paper  photographers  and  executhw 
of  toe  photographic  department!  d 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  have  Oxttii 
been  received  in  respond  .f®  f 
quest  that  they  be  submitted  h 
order  that  there  vnU  be  no  omissi<n 
of  men  of  importance,  it  is  yin  n- 
quested  that  all  photographm 
fed  that  they  can  qualify  for  ^ 
distinction  submit  picture  and  data  .1 
their  careers  induding  a  brief  *■ 
scription  of  some  outstanding  assigii- 
mait  and  their  hobbies  if  any. 


The  Press  Photographere  As^ 
tion  of  New  York  will  hold  k 
eighth  annual  dance 
i^t  Friday  evenmg,  April  9.  ^  fe 
Hotd  Commodore.  Three  ordiertni 
will  provide  the  dance^miy  m  add- 
JSi  to  which  there  vrtU  ^ 
of  stage,  screen,  and 
personal  appearances. 
d  tickets  indicate  a  record  attendant 
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1st  Nat  I  Bonk  Bldg 


Y.  AMERICAN  WINS  the  weight  of  the  evidence.”  Judge  out  for  20  minutes  and  returned  a 
oiTfr*  Dunne’s  memorandum  at  the  time  he  verdict  dismissing  the  case. 

100.000  LIBEL  SUIT  set  ^ide  the  verdict  sud:  ^  ^  During  the  trial  Mrs.  Walsh  was 

T  “After  careful  consideration  of  the  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Rosenzweig 

Kotenxwei*  ^cceoBiuiiy  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  it  was  revealed  that  after  several  later 
ifend*  Suit  Against  Paper  for  jury  jn  this  action,  I  am  of  the  opinion  divorce  trials  in  which  the  juries  dis- 
Article  on  Judge*’  Action  that  the  jury  was  sway^  by  senti-  agreed  she  finally  obtained  a  divorce, 

in  Divorce  Cate  in  1932  ment  and  that  the  verdict  rendered  she  later  married  the  man  who  had 

-  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence  been  named  by  Mr.  Walsh  as  co- 

sading  that  an  allegedly  libelous  and  should  be  set  aside.  Let  an  order  respondent  in  his  divorce  suit  and 
le  was  a  “fair  and  impartial  re-  be  entered  accordingly,  placing  the  had  kept  the  news  of  her  marriage 
of  certain  public,  official  and  ju-  case  for  trial  for  the  earliest  available  from  the  court.  She  succeeded  in 
j  proceedings,”  Manheim  Rosen-  date.” 
g,  attorney  for  the  Hearst  pub-  On  the 
ions,  successfully  defended  a 


basis  of  this.  Attorney 

_  ,  Rosenzweig  argued  that  the  article 

libel  suit  brought  against  the  was  true  in  substance  and  fact  that  it 
Keu  York  American.  j"”*  -  r-i- 

ns  heard  before  Justice  Edward  R. 

([odi  in  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
fjb.  9  and  10. 

Complainant,  Mrs.  Irene  Walsh, 
durged  that  an  article  published 
ilie  American  March  2,  1932,  regard¬ 
ing  the  action  of  Judge  James  A, 

Dunne  in  setting  aside  a  jury  verdict  York  dmtrict. 
md  ordering  a  new  trial  in  her  ’ 
counter  divorce  suit  against  her  hus- 


Th^jury  smt  carried  to  readers  a  fair  representa-  SUPPRESSION  REALLY  FAILS 
tion  of  the  events.  The  jury  sub¬ 
stantiated  his  arguments.  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Feb.  24 — In  a  front 

Mrs.  Walsh’s  suit  against  the  Amer-  page  editorial,  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
ican  was  conducted  by  Martin  Con-  State-Tribune,  last  week  called  the  at- 
in  boy,  of  O’Brien,  Boardman,  Conboy,  tention  of  its  readers  to  the  fact  that 
Memhard  &  Early,  former  United  D.  W.  Garlett,  a  druggist  and  an  ad- 

States  District  Attorney  for  the  New  vertiser  in  the  Tribune,  vainly  had 

An  offer  was  made  to  asked  the  paper  to  suppress  the  story 

the  defendants  after  the  jury  had  of  legal  action  following  the  seizure 

been  impaneled  to  settle  the  suit  for  of  717  bottles  of  below  standard  as- 

$25,000.  This  offer  was  refused.  pirin  from  his  stock.  The  suit  was  the 
physician,  ‘was  false,  scandalous  and  Mr.  Rosenzweig  supoenaed  Justice  result  of  a  federal  investigation  in- 
iefamato^  libel.  Coimter  charges  of  Dunne  from  the  King’s  County  court  stituted  at  about  the  time  a  state  in- 

idultery  had  been  filed  by  Mrs.  to  testify  in  the  case.  The  jiu^r  was  vestigation  was  launched, 

ffilsh  and  her  husband  in  1931  and  a 
jury  had  been  instructed  by  Judge 
Dunne  to  determine  the  issues  of  fact. 

The  jury  replied  to  the  court  that 
neither  charge  was  true. 

Whereupon,  Joseph  Walsh’s  attor¬ 
ney  moved  to  set  aside  the  answer  in 
regard  to  the  charge  against  Mrs. 

Walsh  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
against  the  wei^t  of  evidence.  The 
court  then  reserved  decision  Nov.  11, 

19S1,  and  on  Feb.  29,  1932,  Judge 
Dunne  set  aside  the  verdict  and  or- 
d«d  a  new  trial. 

The  American’s  story  of  the  Judge's 
more  carried  the  headline:  “Physi¬ 
cian’s  Wife  Declared  Guilty  of  Mis¬ 
conduct”  The  story  read:  “Setting 
aside  a  jury’s  verdict.  Supreme  Court 
Judice  Dunne,  yesterday  adjudged 
Mrs.  Irene  Walsh  guilty  of  marital 
miKODduct  She  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 

Joieph  Walsh,  prominent  Brooklyn 
phydeian.  They  counter-sued  for  di¬ 
vorce,  he  naming  Dr.  Stephen  Szalay 
co-respondmit  while  she  cited  a 
chambermaid.  The  jury  last  Novem¬ 
ber  denied  divorce  to  both  and  the 
judge  suggested  a  reconciliation.  The 
suggestion  was  not  adopted.” 

Accompanying  the  article  in  the 
American  was  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Walsh 
vidi  the  caption,  “Mrs.  Irene  Walsh 
Found  Guilty  of  Misconduct.” 

The  case  revolved  aroimd  whether 
(  judge  in  setting  aside  a  jury’s  ver¬ 
dict  is  adjudging  the  case  and  revers¬ 
ing  the  decision.  Defendant’s  brief 
stated  that  Judge  “found,  concluded 
and  adjudged  that  the  negative  an¬ 
swer  to  the  jury”  to  the  question  of 
Mrs.  Walsh’s  conduct  was  “against 


“FREE  AMERICA”  LAUNCHED 

Free  America,  a  new  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  New  York  Distributist 
group,  pledged  to  “economic  democ¬ 
racy,”  made  its  appearance  last  week. 
Editors  are  Herbert  Agar,  columnist 
ill  Louisville  Courier- Journal;  Ralph 
Borsodi,  Bertram  B.  Fowler,  Katherine 
Gauss  Jackson,  Chard  Smith,  and 
Chaimcey  Stillinan.  George  F.  Havell 
is  managing  editor.  Chauncey  Still¬ 
man  is  president  of  the  organization 
which  has  just  established  headquar¬ 
ters  at  112  East  19th  Street,  New  "York. 


rnoon  Pa^r  of  the  New  Era" 


'Texas'  Leading 


Only  Southwestern  Sunday 
newspaper  with  colorgravure 
magazine  THIS  WEEK. 

"Weelt-Oay  Funnies" — Dal¬ 
las'  only  tabloid  comic  sup¬ 
plement  (with  the  Thursday 
issue). 


Only  Southwestern  news¬ 
paper  listed  in  Harper  & 
Bros.  "Political  Handbook 
of  the  World." 


North  ood  East  Texas  have  "grewa  ap” 
with  The  News  aed  The  Jeureal  as  th^r 
metrepelitaa  eewspapers.  Oil  wealth  aad 
a  marked  geoeral  imprevemeat  ia  basieess 
have  brought  these  Eearishiag  pepalatiea 
ceaters— as  far  away  as  the  Red  River  aad 
the  Arhaasas-Leaisiaaa  state  liaes— as  close 
to  Dallas  as  a  few  hoars'  drive  ea  aew  era 
highways.  Withia  a  day  their  people  come 
to  the  aMtrepelis.  shop  .  . .  are  eatertaiaed 
...  go  heoM. 


Included  by  magazine 
"Time"  in  list  of  fourteen 
American  newspapers  from 
which  the  six  leaders  might 
be  chosen. 


Thursday  Shoppers'  Edition 
wHh  the  original  "Fashion 
Guide  and  Shopping  llpt 
for  the  Week,"  popular  col¬ 
umn  by  a  woman  staff 
writer. 


Only  Southwestern  newspa¬ 
per  whose  daily  issues  are 
preserved  by  University  of 
Chicago  Library  for  refer¬ 
ence. 


The  highly-orgaaized  rapid  delivery  sys* 
tern  of  The  News  aad  Jearaal  gives  a  soli¬ 
darity  of  aewspaper  service  to  a  sectiea  cea- 
taiaiag  eae-fearth  the  State’s  pepalatiea. 
Aad  remember,  this  is  the  sectiea  of  the 
State  which  staged  so  saccessfally,  ia  1934, 
Texas’  first  World’s  Fair  .  .  .  aad  which  will 
agaia  ia  1937  be  host  to  millioas  ia  aaetber 
great  ioteraatieaal  shew! 


Outstanding  editorial  page 
with  daily  cartoon  by  Dallas' 
nationally-known  Jack  Pat¬ 
ton. 

Specially  displayed  head¬ 
lines,  live  coverage  and 
torso  news  treatment  for 
busy  afternoon  readers. 


Only  Texas  newspaper  with 
medal  "for  distinguished 
service  in  Journalism,"  pre¬ 
sented  by  Missouri  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism. 


rcilME> 

PRESS  DRIVES 

end 

L  CONTROL 

Reals,  Tensions  i 
and  Pasters . . .  ^ 


Informative  reviews,  inter¬ 
pretations  and  entertain¬ 
ment  by  feature  columnists. 


Only  Texas  newspaper  with 
“Wirophotos"  seven  days  a 
week. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  (Evening)  Journal 

Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC. 

Associates:  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  The  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide 
Radio  Station  WFAA  (50,000  Watts) 

THE  GREATER  TEXAS  and  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  in  DALLAS  June  12— October  31 
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COMIC  ART  FOR  ADVERTISERS; 
“SWING  PICTURES”  MAKE  DEBUT 


King  Features  Service  Provides  Art  and  Editorial  Work  for 
Advertising,  Specializing  in  Comic  Ads — AP  Starts  New 
Picture  Technique — Stuart  Features  Revived 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Responding  to  the  growing  advertising  purposes.  King’s  feature 
popularity  of  the  comic  adver-  writers  are  available  for  this  also,  but 
tisement  and  many  requests  from  ad-  without  signatures, 
vertlslng  agencies  for  the  use  of  their  •  •  • 

comic  artists  and  editors  in  this  work,  O  ELEASED  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
Kinc  Featubes  Syndicate  has  inaugu-  IV  lar  AP  Feature  Service,  “Swing 
rated  a  service  making  available  all  Pictures”  this  week  were  launched  on 
its  art  and  editorial  facilities  to  ad-  a  dizzy  career.  Reading  from  left  to 
vertisers  and  agencies,  particularly  for  right  one  picture  is  tied  up  to  an  en- 
the  preparation  of  advertising  comics,  tirely  unrelated  one  and  so  on.  Hie 
King  underwent  little  expense  in  feature  starts  with  a  horse  and  after 
setting  up  its  new  department.  S.  M.  the  second  strip  ends  up  with  Gjrpsy 
Smith,  a  comic,  Sunday  magazine  and  Rose  Lee,  a  strip  tease  artist,  and 
art  editor,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  after  much  maneuvering  ends  up  after 
work.  No  additional  personnel  was  six  days  with  the  horse  again.  Pic- 
hired.  All  the  advertising  art  and  tures  are  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  arc 
editorial  work  is  done  by  the  existing  denoting  a  “swing.” 
syndicate  staff.  Such  AP  papers  as  the  Birmingham 

Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  (Ala.)  News,  San  Diego  Tribune,  Wa- 
drawing  a  comic  strip  is  a  “real  job  terbury  (Conn.)  American  and  the 
of  creation  representing  long  experi-  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette 
ence.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  certain  thought  enou^  of  the  series  to  start 
way  to  handle  a  comic,”  he  continued,  it  on  page  one. 

“A  good  comic  has  character  and  The  novel  idea  of  “Swing  Pictures” 
human  value  and  reader  attraction,  is  explained  in  the  original  release  as; 
and  it  requires  technique  and  experi-  “Dance  bands  produce  ‘swing  music’ 
ence  to  create  one.”  He  illustrated  his  by  establishing  a  theme  and  then 
point  saying  that  most  panel  artists  playing  around  it.  One  thing  leads 
cannot  switch  to  strip  comics  be-  to  another  in  rapid  haywire  succes- 

cause  of  the  difficulty  of  continuity  sion.  Since  swing  music  is  the  rage,  we 
and  movement  thought  you  mi^t  get  a  kick  out  of 

To  date.  King  has  four  advertising  swing  pictures  based  on  the  same  idea, 
clients  buying  its  service.  ’They  are  We’re  not  sure  where  we’re  going,  but 
Postum,  Jell-o,  Shredded  Wheat  and  here  goes.” 

Bayuk  Phillies  Cigars.  The  strip  which  follows  starts  with 

“The  public  knows  comics,”  Mr.  a  horse,  which  suggests  Elisa  Maxwell’s 
Smith  stated,  “and  we  know  they  barnyard  party,  high  spots  of  New 

won’t  accept  a  bad  one.  Through  YorH’s  1937  social  season — then  swings 
years  of  experience  we  have  learned  to  Elisa  herself,  at  the  barnyard  party 
to  take  care  in  selecting  them  and  we  eating  an  ice  cream  cone.  Ice  cream 
offer  to  these  advertisers  the  same  suggests  snow  to  the  “swing”  editors 
experience.”  and  the  next  picture  is  a  man  on  skis. 

All  of  King’s  feature  writers  and  but  snow  reminded  the  editors  that 
comic  artists  are  available  to  adver-  soon  chill  winds  will  fizzle  away  and 
tisers.  TTieir  services  vary  in  cost  spring  will  be  at  hand  and  the  strip 

depending  on  their  reputation.  But  swung  to  a  Spring  Dance, 

the  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  syn-  But  March  suggested  that  a  lot  of 
dicate,  protecting  its  newspaper  people  will  be  worrying  like  Jimmy 
clients,  is  that  no  artist’s  or  writer’s  Durante,  whose  picture  is  shown,  over 
name,  nor  their  characters,  may  be  income  tax  returns.  You  pay  less,  the 
used  in  advertising  work.  When  an  “swing  editors”  remind  you,  if,  you 
advertiser  buys  a  comic  strip  he  gets  have  a  baby  to  list  as  a  dependent  and 
only  the  art  work  with  no  famous  the  last  shot  on  the  swing  shows  a 
names  or  characters  thrown  in.  As  sleeping  child, 
yet,  Mr.  Smith  advised.  King  Features’  *  •  • 

most  prominent  artists  have  not  been  SCIENCE  Service  continues  the  long 
employed  in  this  work  because  their  fight  against  syphilis  with  release  of 

rate  is  to  high.  four  articles  on  how  to  fight  the  disease. 

pother  syndicate  rule  is  that  The  articles  by  June  Stafford,  Science 
neither  artists  nor  feature  writers  may  Service  medical  writer,  is  a  sequel  to 
be  contracted  for  if  their  work  is  last  year’s  series  on  the  “Hush  Hush 
not  up  to  schedule.  Plague.”  The  current  articles  recom- 

However,  the  syndicate  does  permit 
famous  comic  characters  that  are  no 
longer  drawn  to  be  used.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Postum  now  is  utilizing  Tom 
Power’s  “Joys  and  Glooms.” 

In  creating  a  comic  advertisement, 
the  agency  provides  the  syndicate 
with  a  script  The  artist  hired  merely 
puts  the  script  into  blurbs  without 
changing  it  and  draws  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  continuity  as  he  sees  it. 

Ihe  test,  Mr.  Smith  says,  is  to  make 
the  characters  in  the  strip  humorous 
and  entertaining  without  the  aid  of 
the  blurbs.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
funny  but  the  art  work  must  carry 
itself. 

Departing  a  little  from  the  comic 
advertisement  the  S3mdicate  editors 
and  artists  are  now  working  on  ads 
for  a  client  using  children’s  games 
with  the  advertiser’s  name  inserted 
someplace. 

Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  impression  that 
some  way  Roay  be  found  successfully 
to  use  the  magazine  feature  page  for 
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•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 
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Returns  to  Alma  Mater 


CLAUDE  STUART  HAMMfXXW 
revived  the  Stuart  Features  Sn. 


DICATE  in  New  York  which  he  qdm. 
ated  from  1924  to  1930. 

Hammock  as  editor  and  James  Ui. 
wood  as  manager  are  offering  as  th* 
first  feature  “It’s  a  Racket!”  a  serie 
of  weekly  exposes  of  professioi^ 
racketeers  bas^  on  practices  cm. 
rently  being  imcovered  by  the  Net 
York  racket  investigation.  Fj»^h  ». 
tide  is  supposedly  based  upon  actid 
cases  of  fraud  reported  to  the  polig 
and  runs  about  500  words. 


H.  R.  Knirkerborker,  war  correspond- 
enl  for  International  News  Service,  re¬ 
turned  to  bis  Alma  Mater,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism,  this 
week  and  was  greeted  by  two  of  his 
teachers — Dean  Carl  Ackerman  (left) 
and  Professor  Charles  Cooper  (right). 
Knickerbocker  is  expected  to  return  to 
Europe  shortly. 


mend  methods  for  treatment  and  give 
descriptions  of  ravages  to  the  human 
body  when  treatment  is  stopped  too 
soon. 


(  ( 


'^''IM  TYLER’S  LUCK,”  adven¬ 


ture  strip  created  by  Lyman 
Young,  will  have  the  spotlight  on 
Sunday  evening’s  broadcast  of  “King 
Features  Presents”  over  WINS,  New 
York.  Hie  radio  version  has  been 
written  by  Joe  A.  Cross.  Also  fea¬ 
tured  on  this  weekly  presentation  will 
be  Eugene  Sheffer,  cross  word  puzzle 
expert  for  King  E^tures. 


Balloting  continued  heavy  tli 
week  in  NEIA  Service’s  natka- 
wide  poll  on  President  RooaeveKi 
supreme  court  proposal.  A  widi. 
spread  reaction  was  being  obtain^ 
from  returns  from  223  papers  in  C 
states. 

Thursday  morning  the  vote  stod 
at  120,696  for  the  President’s  plan  ad 
235,832  opposed  to  it 
Although  the  nation  was  consiste*. 
ly  balloting  against  the  plan  by  a  2  b 
1  margin,  many  of  the  larger  dtia 
and  parts  of  the  South  were  tvimi^ 
in  big  votes  in  favor  of  the  propoad 
During  the  nm  of  the  vot^  NEI 
has  issued  extra  daily  service  page 
carrymg  results  of  the  previous  dayi 
balloting  and  promotion  material. 


Three  new  series  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  “At  Home  With  a  Nine-Year- 
Old  Bride”  is  a  picture  series  of  the 
life  of  the  Tennessee  child  bride.  An¬ 
other  picture  layout  series,  “Artist  of 
the  Airwaves,”  shows  the  home  lives, 
hobbies  and  habits  of  favorite  radio 
stars.  A  woman’s  page  feature  is 
"Today’s  Garden  Graph”  by  Dean 
Halliday. 


SCIENCE 


News  &  Feature 


SERVICE 


Complete,  accurate,  dutinctive 
coverage  of  the  world’s  finest 
source  of  thrilling,  encourag¬ 
ing,  constructive  news. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  CenttHvtien  Ave. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL,  editor  i 
McNaught  Syndicate,  was  one  d 
the  speakers  on  the  “Animated  Mag 
azine”  at  Rollins  College,  Winter  Put 
Fla.,  Feb.  21.  Held  once  a  year  din¬ 
ing  Founders’  Week  the  college,  » 
stead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  print¬ 
ing  a  magazine,  invites  many  writai 
to  appear  in  person  and  read  tha 
contributions.  Mr.  Driscoll,  one  d 
about  15  speakers,  spoke  as  the  “Leaf¬ 
ing  Elditorial”  on  “Buried  Treasure' 
His  talk  was  divided  into  three  pan 
and  presented  before  different  group 


A  WEEKLY  automobile  page  pub¬ 
licity  feature,  “Spotlight,”  is 
being  issued  free  by  Tri-Tower  News 
Service  of  Chicago.  It  runs  about  150 
words,  carries  information  about  au¬ 
tomobile  manufacturer  activities  and 
boldly  mentions  trade  names.  Pro¬ 
motion  letter  suggest  that  editors  may 
drop  off  the  “Spotlight”  standing  head 
and  run  in  their  regular  columns. 

Tri-Tower  News  Service  is  opera¬ 
ted  by  Morrow  Krum,  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Cunnyngham  agency,  pub¬ 
licity  men  for  Studebaker.  Krum 
states  that  they  are  offering  the  col¬ 
umn  to  automobile  editors  “strictly  on 
its  news  merits.”  He  believes  the 
candor  of  boldly  mentioning  trade 
names  is  sufficient  to  let  the  auto 
editor  beware. 


Dear  Editor: 


If  you  enjoyed  Dr.  Crane’s  talk 
before  the  Inland  Press  last  week, 
I  am  sure  you  would  also  like  kb 
daily  column  “Case  Records  of  i 
Psychologist”  for  the  readen  of 
your  newspaper. 

A  six  day  per  week  service,  “Can 
Records  of  a  Psychologist”  cos- 
sists  of  actual  case  histories  takes 
from  Dr.  Crane’s  huge  practice. 
Only  the  names  in  the  historta 
are  changed,  so  that  all  their  orig 
inality  is  maintained  and  related 
in  a  vivid,  dramatic  manner. 


Dr.  Crane’s  practical  diagnoso 
and  conclusions  are  pointing  tkt 
way  for  millions  to  dispel  worr^ 
fears  and  complexes,  and  cajoi 
the  more  abundant  life. 


Editors  in  all  parts  of  the  cooatr 
favor  “Case  Records  of  a  Psychol 
ogist”  hecause  this  column  trert 
of  these  four  human  interest  sak 
jects,  thereby  conserving  *< 
space  for  the  day’s  newss 

1.  Child  behavior  problenM 


2.  Love  and  marriage  prob¬ 
lems 


3.  Personality  and  emotioa- 
al  conflicts. 


4.  Mental  health,  such  as 
worries  and  fears. 

Will  you  let  me  know  now  wW 
Monday  you  want  to  start  runaiai 
them? 


Yours  sincer^y, 

Edward  Hopkins,  Jr^ 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
STO  North  Mlchissn  Are.,  ChItoS* 


"CASE  RECORDS"  now  soot  to  um 
nomtpopor  roodort  dolly- 


***  I 


press  freedom  is  with  the  Wind,”  made  her  first  public 

appearance  since  the  popularity  of 

target  of  foes  her  novel  forced  her  into  seclusion, 

-  when  she  was  presented  as  the  un- 

Meloney  TelU  Georgia  Preas  announced  guest  of  honor  at  the  an- 
iMtitnte  Delegates  They  Must  nvial  gridiron  dinner  given  by  the 
Maiotain  Vigilance _ Larg-  Savannah  Morning  News  and  Press. 

eat  Meeting  in  History  ,  at  dinners  and 

luncheons  given  members  of  the 

Ataws  Ga.,  Feb.  20— Paying  high  Georgia  Press  Institute  were  the  At- 
.^te  to’  the  press  and  warning  edi-  Journal,  Atlanta  Constitution, 

I^that  there  are  today  forces  at  Atlanta  Fulton  County  Daily  Report 
“deliberately  plannning  to  at-  and  the  University  of  G^rgia. 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  I"  hw  address  to  the  Georgia  Col- 
of  speech,”  Mrs.  William  legiate  Press  Association,  meeting  in 
Meloney,  editor  of  the  Sunday  conjunction  with  the  Institute,  Ed 
rtilement.  This  Week,  warned  that  Dodd  told  how  he  obtained  ideas  for 
!rSt  is  never  won.  “Our  chUdren  cartoons.  In  another  address  before 
rJTw  on  fighting  for  freedom.  We  ^is  group,  Ben  Johnson  managing 
!^«ercise  eternal  vigilance,”  she  editor,  Macon  Telegraph,  divided 
250  editors,  the  largest  attendance  newspaper  workers  into  two  groups, 
the  history  of  the  Georgia  Press  ‘hose  who  propose  to  follow  news- 
i^iation,  gathered  here  Feb.  17-19  Papering  as  a  vocation,  and  those  who 
^  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  enter  the  profession  as  a  stepping 
Lnha  Press  Institute  at  the  Henry  stone  to  other  activities.  He  told  his 
Srhool  of  Journalism.  Uni-  audience  that  he  wouldn  t  hire  a  per- 


ar  the  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  enter  the  protession  as  a 
,  L«a  Press  Institute  at  the  Henry  stone  to  other  activities.  He 
^  rGrady  School  of  Journalism,  Uni-  audience  that  he  wouldn  t  hit 

^  Without  the  press,”  Mrs.  Meloney  THE  COLUMN 

snunued.  “the  mortality  rate  for 
iberculosis.  cancer  and  contagious 
ijeise.  maternity  and  infants  could 
Bt  have  been  reduced.  An  enlight- 
^  B«d  press  helps  to  educate  readers  to 
seedless  dangers.  The  press  must  be 
or  i  lepi  in  the  hands  of  educated  persons 
oe  if  iho  have  the  proper  perspective  and 
u.|.  ansciencc.  The  press  must  remain 
Put.  edicated  to  service.  It  must  retain 
dm-  Btdligence.  character  and  courage. 

^  B.  the  newspaper  profession  is  the  most 
(rim-  mportant  profession  in  the  world  to- 
ritcB  ky,  because  without  it  other  pro- 
tha  tons  cannot  survive.  A  high  re- 
le  d  foosibility  rests  on  the  press.” 
jiti.  Presenting  the  opening  address  of 
iuit*  i*  Institute,  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander, 
put  (tainnan,  Columbia  University’s  Ex- 
■oup,  grimental  College,  discussed  the 
Georgia  educational  system.  Other 
gietkers  included  John  Temple 
Graves  2d,  writer  of  the  syndicated 
edumn,  “This  Morning,”  who  in  the 
fnal  speech  of  the  Institute  dis- 
cusMd  the  South’s  economic  future; 

Id  Dodd,  creator  of  the  syndicated 
tartoon,  “Back  Home  Again,”  who 
gnke  on  cartoons,  and  Mrs.  Willie 
Sttow  Ethridge,  author  of  “I  Live  and 
Breathe,”  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
)rea  and  kept  her  audience  in  a 
jovial  mood  while  relating  her  experi- 
ooei  as  a  “newspaper  widow.” 

Led  by  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Barnhart. 

University  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism  and  authority  on  weekly 
oewspaper  problems,  round  table  con- 
fcrences  occupied  the  major  portions 
d  the  three  daily  programs.  The 
poup  meetings  were  arranged  by 
hof.  John  E.  Drewry,  director  of  the 
Grady  School,  to  include  virtually  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work. 

Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of  “Gone 


son  if  he  knew  that  individual  entered 
the  profession  with  any  reservations. 

John  Paschell,  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  headed  the  committee  which 
planned  the  anniversary  session  of  the 
Institute.  The  committee  included: 
Prof.  Drewry,  Miss  Elmily  Woodward, 
founder  of  the  institute;  W.  K.  Sut- 
live,  of  the  Blackshear  Times;  Jere 
Moore,  of  the  Milledgeville  Union- 
Recorder;  Mrs.  Edna  Cain  Daniel,  of 
the  Quitman  Free  Press;  Roy  Mc- 
Ginty,  of  the  Calhoun  Times;  Albert 
S.  Hardy,  of  the  Gainesville  News, 
and  Hal.  M.  Stanley  of  the  Editor's 
Forum. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  FEATURE 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  financial  page  feature 
entitled  “Everyday  Ekionomics,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  simple  language  the  story 
behind  the  technical  intricacies  of 
statistics  and  professional  phraseology 
of  financial  news.  A  question  box  will 
also  be  conducted. 


COPIES  OLD  GOLD  CONTEST 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  24 — Using 
the  caption  “You  Can  Save  By  Work¬ 
ing  Out  These  Puzzles  And  Buying 
The  Goods  Represented  the  San 
Francisco  EImporium  this  week  pre¬ 
sented  bargains  illustrated  after  the 
manner  of  Old  Gold  contest  copy.  The 
newspaper  advertising  takeoff  was 
complete  down  to  the  detaU  in  direc¬ 
tions  giving  as  final  admonition  “Re¬ 
member  Solve  These  Puzzles  Now — 
You  Can  Shop  All  Day  Tomorrow.” 

COLUMBIA  PRESS  CLUB  FORMED 

The  Columbia  Press  Club,  composed 
of  the  news  staffs  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  the  Record,  United  Press 
and  Associated  Press  in  Columbia,  was 
formally  organized  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson,  Feb.  21.  A.  B.  Fen¬ 
nell  of  the  State  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  John  K.  Cauthen  of  the  Record, 
vice-president;  W.  R.  Geddings  of  the 
State,  secretary,  and  Brim  Rikard  of 
the  Rc-cord,  treasurer. 


THE  COLUMN  ALL  AMERICA  HAS  BEEN  WAITING  FORI 


BOAKE 

CARTER 


USE  THE 

VINCENNES  POST 

UEMBEB  A.  B.  0. 

A*  Important  dtily  la  Vln- 
ccBDM  and  th«  faiteat  crowing 
ta  the  entire  State  o(  Indiana. 
It  coven  a  buetllng  market  of 
over  82,000.  Employment  and 
payrolls  are  high  and  retail  sales 
ire  heavy. 


Reprewaled  la  Ike 
NmIomI  Adveil^f  Field 

«EO.  B.'daVID  CO. 

110  Eart  4tad  St.  New  yoefc  Oty 
e  ’•''•■ley  BMf.,  CMeeae 
^>^11  Geaetel  Melon  Bldf.,  Delreil 


ANNOUNCING  A  NEW  DAILY  COLUMN  BY 

America's  Dynamic  Commentator 

STARTING  MONDAY,  MARCH  FIRST 


WIRE  IMMEDIATELY  FOR  RIGHTS  TO 


THE  LEDGER  SYNDICATE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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COMIC  SECTIONS  FOR 
FELS-NAPTHA  NOW 

Advertising  Manager  Reports  Tattle* 

Tale  Gray  Theme  a  Big  Success 
— Magaaines,  Radio  Also 
Used 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  23 — Three  sepa¬ 
rate  advertising  campaigns,  using 
coming  sections  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio,  have  been  scheduled 
for  1937  on  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips 
and  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  according  to 
Cyril  G.  Fox,  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  Fels  &  Company.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1936,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips 
are  advertised  as  the  hrst  and  only 
soap  chips  containing  naptha. 

Half-page  advertisements  consisting 
of  sequence  picture  strips  in  four 
colors  will  be  placed  in  comic  sections 
of  newspapers  to  advertise  Fels-Nap¬ 
tha  Soap  Chips,  Mr.  Fox  said.  The 
first  of  these  ads  appeared  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  7.  Magazines  will  carry 
dramatic  advertisements,  also  consist¬ 
ing  of  sequence  pictures,  on  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap.  Radio  programs,  broad¬ 
cast  from  coast  to  coast,  will  promote 
both  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips  and 
Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

“  ‘Tattle-Tale  Gray’  will  be  the 
theme  running  through  all  three  ad- 
votising  campaigns,”  Mr.  Fox  said. 
“This  theme,  originated  a  few  years 
ago  for  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  strongest  selling  idea 
ever  put  behind  a  laundry  product.” 

A  Hollywood  sport  handkerchief  is 
a  premium  offer  which  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  every  advertisement  for  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  Chips  and  on  every  Fels- 
Naptha  radio  show.  A  handkerchief 
will  be  given  free  for  the  bottom  of 
the  large-sized  package  of  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  Chips. 

Window  stickers,  handbills  and 
newspaper  ads  announcing  this  free 
Hollywood  sport  handkerchief  offer 
are  being  supplied  to  grocers. 

“Fels-Naptfia  Soap  Chips  were  in- 
ti  oduced  with  tremendous  success  last 
year,”  Mr.  Fox  declared.  “We  were 
amazed  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
women  who  used  the  new  product.” 

Yoimg  &  Rubicam,  New  York,  is 
the  advertising  agency. 


MORE  PINKHAM  GAINS 

Arthur  I^nkham,  president  of  the 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham  M^cine  Company, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  announces  that  sales  in 
Canada  for  January  of  this  year  were 
54  per  cent  ahead  of  the  sales  in  Jan., 
1936.  This  follows  a  recent  announce- 
m«it  by  Mr.  Pinkham  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  in  the  United  States  had 
shown  large  increases  following  the 
renewal  of  advertising  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  a  year. 


Virginia’s  Ban  on  Liquor 
Signs  Will  Be  Airtight 

Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  22 — There  will 
be  no  “Beep,”  no  “Avems.”  no 
“Salons”  in  Virginia  after  the  Alco¬ 
holic  Beverage  Control  Board’s  new 
rules  on  advertisements  go  into  effect 
April  8. 

When  California  vendors  of  alco¬ 
holic  refreshment  were  forbidden  to 
advertise  their  wares  in  letters  more 
than  six  inches  high  last  summer, 
they  hit  upon  the  happy  substitute  of 
sli^tly  altering  the  spelling.  Thirsty 
sculs  soon  were  seeking  refreshment 
in  “Beep  Avems”  and  “&lons,”  which 
as  far  as  one  could  determine  were 
the  same  old  places. 

That  won’t  happen  in  this  state,  it 
was  said  at  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Con¬ 
trol  offices.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  new 
regulation,  which  specifies;  “Advertis¬ 
ing  rules  of  the  board  are  permissive 
in  character,  and  no  advertising  ex¬ 
cept  that  specifically  permitted  by  the 
board  is  legal  in  Virginia.  By  re¬ 
scinding  or  repealing  certain  existing 
regulations,  the  board  thereby  abol¬ 
ishes  certain  types  of  advertising  here¬ 
tofore  permitt^.” 

All  outdoor  advertising  of  distilled 
spirits  in  Virginia  will  cease  April  8, 
next,  and  the  same  regulation  pro¬ 
hibits  wine  and  beer  displays  in  win¬ 
dows  and  point  of  sale  posters  within 
stores  after  that  date. 

A  year  of  grace  was  allowed  on  out¬ 
door  signs  for  wine  and  beer  that  had 
been  contracted  for,  and  they  will  be 
given  until  Feb.  8,  1938.  Contracts 
for  distilled  spirits  signs  carried  can¬ 
cellation  clauses,  the  board  found. 
Advertisement  of  wine  and  beer  by 
means  of  circulars,  folders  and  hand¬ 
bills,  now  permitted,  will  be  illegal 
after  April  8. 

Retailers  are  given  until  Feb.  8,  1938, 
to  remove  their  electric  signs. 

GARDNER,  N.  Y.,  TO  MOVE 

Gardner  Advertising  Company  will 
move  its  New  York  offices  to  larger 
quarters  in  Rockefeller  Center  on 
April  1.  Present  quarters  at  330  West 
42nd  Street  have  been  occupied  for 
the  past  five  years.  Construction  of 
offices,  radio  audition  and  control 
rooms  is  now  being  rushed.  After 
April  1  the  Gardner  address  will  be 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Arthur  M.  Cor¬ 
coran  has  joined  the  Gardner  agency 
as  typographer. 

HACKETT  FORMS  AGENCY 

M.  H.  Hackett,  who  resigned  on  Jan. 
1  as  vice-president  and  director  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  has  formed  his  own 
agency,  M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.,  with  tem¬ 
porary  offices  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

^  EN  R.  DYKE,  formerly  chairman 
iV  of  the  board  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  who  resigned 
last  year  as  advertising  director  of 
Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Company, 
has  returned  to  New  York  after  an 
extended  vacation  trip  to  far  lands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Otis  A.  Kenyon,  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  New  York,  sailed  Feb.  23  for 
a  winter  vacation  in  Havana,  let  it 
be  known  that  he  would  spend  his 
time  “talking  Spanish  and  riding 
horseback.” 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  fountain  pens  and 
ink,  has  appointed  James  P.  Gillies 
executive  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Gillies  was  formerly 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Masonite  Company,  of  Chicago. 
F.  D.  Waterman,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  seeking  to  be  relieved  of  the 
details  of  management,  will  restrict 
his  activities  to  an  advisory  relation¬ 
ship. 

Dwight  L.  Monaco,  for  12  years 
with  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
New  York,  has  joined  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company  as  production 
manager.  Because  of  this  change 
from  the  agency  to  the  publishing 
field,  Mr.  Monaco  has  resigned  as 
national  chairman  of  the  A.A.A.A. 
Mechanical  Production  Committee, 
and  as  president  of  The  Production 
Men’s  Club  of  New  York. 

Piel  Bros.  Brewery  plans  a  new 
and  more  aggressive  advertising  and 
merchandising  policy  for  its  beer  in 
1937.  George  R.  Jordan  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  to 
carry  out  these  plans. 

Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  added  Joseph  F.  Par¬ 


sons  to  its  sales  staff  as  of  Feb  s 
Harry  E.  Phelps,  vice-president  J 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorl^,  h 
Chicago  agency,  has  been  elec’tedh 
the  board  of  directors. 

Hugh  A.  Deadwyler,  of  Charlesto 
S.  C.,  has  become  director  of  tb 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  branch  o85ce  ^ 
Nachman-Rhodes  Agency,  Augusi 
Ga. 

L.  M.  Russell  has  joined  the  Ch. 
cago  office  of  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co*, 
pany,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  asi 
copywriter.  He  was  formerly 
Gleen  G.  Hayes  Company  and  Criti 
Held  and  Company. 

Campaigns  and  Accomu 

Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  23-u, 

state  conservation  and  develop 
ment  commission  has  awarded  its  UB 
display  advertising  contract  to  Cso, 
Warwick  &  Cecil,  New  York  ad 
Richmond  agency  which  has  bea 
handling  the  commission’s  accoupts  it 
the  last  nine  years.  Other  agPiwg  ] 
making  bids  were  Ralph  L  Dun. 
brower  Advertising  Agency,  Jansi 
Taylor  Robertson  Advertising  Agenq, 
Staples  &  Staples,  Inc.,  all  of  Rici 
mond,  and  Houck  &  Co.,  of  Roanok. 
An  advisory  committee  on  advertise 
recommended  that  the  money  avai- 
able  for  display  advertising  this  yw, 
about  $21,000,  be  split  65  per  cent  b 
newspapers  and  35  per  cent  to  map, 
zines. 

Indian  Quinine  Water,  traditkol 
ingredient  for  a  popular  hi^ball  if 
the  tropics,  “Gin  and  Tonic,”  has  bea 
placed  on  the  American  market  by  tk 
Clicquot  Club  Company  of  Mali, 
Mass. 

Michigan  Apple  Institute,  Inc.,  wI 
carry  on  a  six- week  test  newqnpe 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


•If  you  wanted  to  tell  the  most 
colorful,  truthful  and  fascinating 
story  of  America,  where  would 
you  go  for  your  material?  •  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  source 
than  its  newspapers?  •  Laurence 
Greene  did  this  in  his  remarkable 
book,  '^America  Goes  To  Press,'' 


MICH.  BILL  AIMED  AT  SIGNS 

A  measure  which  would  license, 
regulate  and  control  all  billboard  op¬ 
erators,  prohibiting  boards  within  50 
feet  of  any  state  trunk  line  highway 
and  500  feet  of  a  railway  crossing,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Michigan  state 
legislature. 
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OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 

FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 


which  Esquire  Features,  Inc.,  now 
offers  you  in  twelve  Sunday 
feature  pages  superbly  illus¬ 
trated.  •  If  you  will  write  or  wire 
we  will  give  you  the  particulars  of 
this  outstanding  new  feature 

ESQUIRE  FEATURES,  INC 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 


any  photo  shift 

TO  NEWS  ROOM 


^  Order  End*  Arrangement 
Which  Photo  Staff  Wa*  Ad¬ 
junct  to  Mechanical 
Department 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  24-After  12  , 
[s  as  an  adjunct  of  the  mechani- 
iaartment,  the  photographic  staff 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  here  this 
eh  reverted  to  dii^t  supervision 
the  news  department. 

He  change  was  made  imder  a  gen¬ 
ii  order  from  the  Rochester  offices  ■ 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  which  also  ! 
ted  a  new  auditing  system  to 
the  use  of  dark  room  supplies 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  efficiency 
department. 

)jeir  jtoto  assignment  blanks  have 
m  laovided  to  carry  out  the  re- 
Mtj  for  information  by  the  audi- 
(s.  These  forms  call  for  specifica- 
^  of'the  subject  and  time  of  the 
ipointment  wiffi  special  instructions 
( die  cameraman  even  to  the  extent 
i  dmoting  the  size  of  the  cut  or 
(out  desired. 

Upon  completion  of  the  assignment, 
e  photographer  is  required  to  list 
ie  number  of  films  exposed,  the 
unber  and  size  of  flashlight  bulbs 
led,  and  the  number  of  prints  made. 
Heretofore  on  the  Knickerbocker 
and  Albany  Evening  News,  the 
Biographers  have  been  managed  as 
dwision  of  the  engraving  plant. 
niium  W.  Spaulding,  foreman  of  the 
^ving  room,  had  the  position  of 
(lerintendent  of  picture  production, 
loder  the  new  arrangement  he  re- 
ms  jurisdiction  over  the  engraving 
iparteent. 

Cameramen  now  become  members 
i  the  city  desk  staffs  with  Avistin  J. 
(innell,  city  editor  of  the  News,  in 
brgi  of  the  dark  room  in  the  day- 
■e  and  Jerome  H.  Walker,  city  edi- 
I  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  in 
IhP  at  night.  There  are  five  pho- 
gt^hers.  The  senior  cameraman, 
■km  Wilson,  is  in  immediate 
Imp  of  the  dark  room, 
lobirt  R.  Reeves,  Simday  editor  of 
Ulickerbocker  Press,  has  the  new 
ids  of  rotogravure  editor. 


nUTAUKEE  GUILD  OFFICERS 
George  Mann,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Nkci  editorial  staff,  has  been  elected 
tent  of  the  Milwaukee  Newspaper 
with  the  following  officers:  John 
Milwaukee  Journal,  first  vice- 
iut;  George  Archer,  Joiumal, 
vice-president;  Mary  Van 
,  Journal,  secretary,  and  Perry 
Sentinel,  treasurer.  Delegates  to 
Trades  Coimcil,  Gunnar 
,  Joseph  Cohn,  Wisconsin 
,  and  Mary  Van  Vuren. 


Goodrich 

^^>«^4^*Rollers 

“  .  .  .  .  Their  uni¬ 
form  surface  insures 
less  wear  on  plates.” 

IFrife  /or  list  of 
prominent  users. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. 

lH$tributors 

W  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
W.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  LARGEST 


CIRCULATIOK 


IN  ITS  FIELD! 


CiU»^ 


The  new  and  the  LOWEST  basic  rates  in 
the  entire  A.  B.  C.  General  Field.  A  check 
of  the  following  "FIRSTS"  will  convince 
you  of  the  outstanding  investment  now 
available  to  "smart"  buyers  of  space — 


RATE  PER 
PAGE  PER  M 


First 


First 


rirsT 

First 

First 


in  guaranteed  volume  in  the  field 

400,000  A.  B.  C. 


in  voluntary  circulation  in  the  field 

96%  Newsstand 


with  the  latest  Radio  News — Timeli 
ness.  On  sale  7  days  after  adver* 
tising  forms  close  .  .  . 

with  a  big  page  size  in  the  field 

680  Line  Page 

in  economical  coverage  and  assured 

Low  Cost 


Effective  and  Eco¬ 
nomical  Advertising 
is  Reaching  the 
Greatest  number  of 
prospects  at  the 
Lowest  Cost ...  And 
that's  just  what 
RADIO  GUIDE  will 
do  for  you!  Check 
your  lists  HOW! 


Mills'  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Radio  Guide 

731  Plymouth  Ct.  -  CHICAGO 


551  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


0 
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LUCKY  STRIKE  IS  SATISFIED  AS  TO 
SINCERITY  OF  ITS  TESTIMONIALS 


tion  of  the  Advertising  Department,”  tion  has  been  changed  to  the  PersottI 
Volume  II  of  which  has  just  been  is-  Products  Corporation.  T.  E.  Hi^, 
sued  by  the  Association  of  National  president,  announced  this,  also  a  dee. 
Advertisers,  covering  the  Borden  sion  to  expand  the  line.  The  fij* 
Company  Sales  Division,  Anaconda  product  added  will  be  Couetta 
Copper  Mining  Company,  and  Towle  bought  from  Johnson  &  Johnson  asd 
Manufacturing  Company.  Volume  I  Feb.  15.  Personal  Products  Corp.  ail 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Adver-  promote  Couettes  aggressively  for 
tising  Research  Foimdation  last  year,  with  liquids,  astringents, 
dealing  with  the  Bakelite  Corporation,  sun  tan  preparations,  cuticle  removsi 


Checks  Word  of  Indorsers  at  Cigar  Stands  and  Elsewhere, 
and  Resents  Published  Scoffing  —  Sidelights 
on  a  Distinguished  Advertising  Career 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

C''  URRENT  Lucky  Strike  advertis-  smokes  another  brand,  and  for  this  They  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  hair  tonics,  hair  oils,  hair  dyw 
'  ing,  quoting  United  States  Sen-  reason  the  advertiser  feels  it  unfair  advertising  practice,  although  the  very  hair  brighteners. 
ators,  actors,  opera  stars  and  others  to  base  too  much  sarcasm  on  the  occa-  diversity  of  the  companies  studied  The  American  Insurance  Compju) 
about  the  virtues  of  a  “light  smoke,”  is  sional  use  of  non-Lucky  cigarettes,  shows  the  impossibility  of  setting  up  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  N.t 
writing  a  new  chapter  in  the  long  and  Some  non-smokers  are  on  the  list,  ^  standard  form  for  all  kinds  of  busi-  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

but  not  regular  users  of  other  brands,  ness.  Putting  aside  the  customary  Stehley,  Inc.,  manufacturer  ^ 
“We  don’t  have  to  create  Lucky  wariness  of  firms  about  revealing  their  Phenolglas  No.  510,  a  resinous  dentin, 
smokers;  the  woods  are  full  of  them,”  operations,  the  companies  here  studied  have  appointed  Philip  Klein,  Inc^  ^ 
was  a  comment. 


not  wholly  attractive  story  of  testi¬ 
monial  advertising.  For  that  matter, 
it  seems  to  mark  a  new  and  signifi¬ 
cant  phase  of  the  advertising  career 
of  American  Tobacco  Company  and 
its  president,  George  W.  Hill,  who 
only  a  few  years  ago  took  apparent  ¥ 
delight  in  copy  that  stirred  contro- 
versy  and  criticism. 

It’s  something*  of  a  tough  job,  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Co.  is  finding,  to  put  on 
a  campaign  of  honest  testimonials  and 
make  the  public  believe  them.  Re¬ 
cent  scoffings  in  print  at  the  honesty 
of  its  indorsements — reports,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  one  of  the  Senators 
smoked  Camels,  and  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  buy  an  indorsement 
from  Vice-President  Gamer,  who 
smokes  only  cigars — ^have  been  deeply 
resented  by  men  in  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
tills  week.  So  deeply,  in  fact,  it  was 
added,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  whole  ten-week  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  amounting  to  $2,- 
400,000,  might  be  discarded. 

Desk  drawers  and  filing  cabinets  are 
filled  with  proofs  that  the  testimonials 
as  given  are  accurate,  we  were  told 
this  week  by  Edgar  Kobak,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  the  Lucky 
Strike  agency.  In  the  interest  of 
tiuthful  testimonials,  Mr.  Kobak  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  this  phase, 
and  has  personally  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Senators,  who  were 
considered  more  of  a  diplomatic  prob¬ 
lem  than  singers  and  others. 

Before  the  Senators  signed,  Kobak 
went  out  of  his  way  to  point  out  the 
possibility  of  political  kick-backs  from 
their  home  states,  but  despite  this  he 
said  he  had  purchased  several  times 
as  many  testimonials  as  will  be  used 
in  this  campaign. 

Not  even  the  word  of  a  Senator  that 
he  was  a  Lucky  Strike  smoker  was 
accepted  without  hirther  proof.  With 
Senators  as  well  as  with  other  in¬ 
dorsers,  cigar  stands  were  checked 
and  other  information  investigated  to 
make  sure  that  the  taste  for  Luckies 
had  not  been  acquired  when  the 
chance  to  sell  testimonials  appeared. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  understood,  no 
claim  is  made  that  the  indorser  never 


“Erik  the  Bold” 

IS'TENING  to  Earnest  Elmo 

Calkins  speaking  out  of  his  long 
advertising  experience,  this  week  at 
the  presentation  dinner  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Advertising  Awards,  we  heard 
him  tell  an  interesting  series  of  inci¬ 
dents  that  went  far  to  explain  the  gold 
medal  award  to  the  late  A.  W.  Erick¬ 
son. 

“For  distinguished  services  to  ad¬ 
vertising,”  the  award  said.  Mr.  Calkins 
ranked  high  among  these  services  the 
inspiration  that  Elrickson  gave  to  other 
agents,  by  his  example,  to  “stand  on 
their  own  feet”  and  refuse  to  handle 
an  account  rather  than  yield  their  in¬ 
dependence.  “Erik  the  Bold,”  Mr. 
Calkins  dubbed  him,  referring  to  his 
nickname  of  Erik  among  intimates. 

Instances  that  the  speaker  men¬ 
tioned  justified  the  appellation — Erick¬ 
son  walking  out  on  a  $250,000  ac- 
coimt  rather  than  do  violence  to  his 
convictions;  Erickson  sending  word 
to  a  big  soap  advertiser  that  he  had  no 
need  for  an  advertising  agent  if  the 
manufacturing  company  proposed  to 
dictate  every  phase  of  the  campaign; 
Erickson  refusing  to  let  a  client 
cheapen  a  product  or  stop  advertising 
in  time  of  depression  and  ultimately 
pulling  the  company  through  to  a 
twelve-fold  increase  in  sales  and  a 
five-fold  increase  in  profits;  Erickson 
interrupted  on  vacation  by  messages 
that  a  client  would  cancel  his  account 
if  opposed,  and  Erickson  returning  to 
his  fishing  with  a  laconic,  “Let  him 
cancel.” 


reveal  the  division  of  work  among 
executives,  accounting  and  recording 
methods  for  controlling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget,  and  the  forms  used.  ANA 
will  supply  copies  to  non- members 
at  $3. 


vertising  agency,  Philadelphia 
handle  its  advertising.  Trade  papm 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


COLOR  ROTO  TAKES  BIG  JU» 


ACCOUNTS  AND  CAMPAIGNS 


(Continued  jrom  page  42) 


advertising  campaign  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Plans  for  the  experimental  campaign 
were  announced  by  R.  J.  Martin,  of 
Bangor,  manager  of  the  Institute,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Ottawa-Kent  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  If  the  experiment 
indicates  that  worthwhile  results  can 
be  obtained,  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  will  be  carried  out 
on  a  statewide  and  possibly  national 
scale. 

Scott  Hanna,  general  manager  of 
Fleet  Sales  Co.,  industrial  trailer  en¬ 
gineers,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Martin,  Inc.,  Detroit,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel.  Advertising  plans 
include  the  use  of  national  and  trade 
publications  and  direct-by-mail. 

The  name  of  The  Modess  Corpora- 


Timet  Reports  Large  Gains — Msp 
zine  Color  Available 

Colorgravure  advertising  in  the  Ntt 
York  Times  increased  254  per  centh 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  b 
compared  with  the  same  period  ct 
1936,  according  to  Don  U.  Bridge,  ail- 
vertising  director. 

Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
additional  color  space  in  the  gram 
magazine  section,  recently  made  aval- 
able,  where  Burpee’s  Seeds,  Chase  sal 
Sanborn  coffee  and  Kaifee  Hag  hare 
been  advertised  in  color. 

The  Times  has  set  a  28  to  44  pe 
cent  differential  for  the  use  of  tio 
colors  over  gravure  monotone,  andi 
pi  emium  of  62  to  65  per  cent  for  four 
colors  in  the  magazine  section.  He 
magazine  rate  for  two  colors  vane 
from  $2,000  to  $2,400,  depending  m 
the  contract  situation,  and  for  foar 
colors  the  rate  varies  from  $1,650  h 
$1,950 


How  Advertising  Depts.  Work 

THERE’S  no  blueprint  for  building 
advertising  departments  of  big 
corporations.  Expanding  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  and  occasionally 
putting  advertising  tasks  in  the  hands 
of  someone  somewhere  else,  many  of 
them  have  grown  xmwieldy  before 
being  really  organized  on  an  efficient 
basis. 

This  is  the  background  of  case 
studies  in  “Organization  and  Opera- 


DEFINITE  REASONS 


/o 


1. 

2. 


r  using 

Quick  scorching. 


Splendid  stayback. 


3«  Uniform  shrink. 

4.  bass  pressure  in 
molding. 

5.  Freedom  from 
buckling. 

6.  Uniform  thickness. 

7.  Excellent  repro¬ 
duction  of  small 


DRY  MATS 


type,  heavy  solids, 
halftones,  and  Ben 
Day. 

8.  Cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  mats. 


Send  for  Free  Samples  .  .  .  Todayl 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 


**She^s a  Swell  Girl 


••• 


But  you  can't  reason  with  a  woman.”  Thai’s  the  gist  of  it 
We  got  the  whole  story  when  he  came  in  and  asked  us  to  get 
him  a  job  on  a  newspaper — preferably  rewriting. 


“Bnt”,  we  countered, 
aren’t  you?” 


’you’re  doing  all  right  free-lancing, 


“Sure.  Swell,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  women  won’t  play  aver¬ 
ages.  I’ve  shown  her  the  bank  balance,  but  she  just  shakes  her 
head.  She  knows  that  some  weeks  are  flush  and  some  are 
fallow.  She  wants  a  paycheck  ...  so  get  me  one.” 


And  there  it  is — ^a  good  newspaperman  who  left  a  job  on  a  big 
city  daily  because  they  wouldn’t  pay  him  what  he  thought  he 
was  worth.  He  proved  his  point  by  bucking  New  York  as  a  free 
lance.  It’s  a  tough  game,  but  he  tied  a  knot  in  its  taiL 
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One  of  the  reasons  he  licked  free-lancing  is  that  he  isn’t  afraid 
of  work  .  .  .  another,  he  makes  Friends  and  contacts  easily.  He 
writes  good  copy — good  blunt  English. 


He’s  only  31,  has  a  college  background  and  plenty  of  solid 
newspaper  experience  behind  him.  He  isn’t  high-priced  .  •  • 
but  wants  enough  money  so  he  won't  have  to  worry  about  making 


ends  meet. 

Shall  we  tell  you  more?  (In  confidence,  of  course.) 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilton,  bdgr. 


WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 
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Blank  Space  Emphasizes 
Refusal  of  Beer  Ad 

Centered  in  an  otherwise  blank 
juarter-page,  the  following  appeared 
^  the  Feb.  12  issue  of  the  Clinch 
falley  News,  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
jsbed  at  Tazewell,  Pa.: 

••This  office  was  offered  a  large  ad- 
jertisement  of  a  well-known  brewery 
tor  insertion  in  this  space  this  week. 

"A  casual  glance  will  show  that  the 
aewspaper’s  advertising  patronage 
from  the  Town  of  Tazewell  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  A  newspaper,  weekly 
g  daily,  cannot  long  exist  without  a 
jertain  amount  of  its  space  being  used 
by  advertisers.  The  temptation  to  in- 
(fease  our  income  by  filling  the  ad- 
lertising  columns  with  liquor  and  beer 
p'opaganda  comes  to  us  frequently 
it  the  form  of  contracts  from  large 
nanufacturers.  Thus  far  we  have  got- 
rn  along  without  this  patronage. 

“Instead  of  the  space  below  being 
filed  with  a  seductive  beer  ad,  it  is 
lift  blank. 

"Tazewell  merchants,  if  they  care 
to  increase  their  business,  can  do  so 
by  using  the  space  in  this  paper  to  tell 
he  people  of  this  territory  what  they 
bave  for  sale. 

‘“Hiere  is  an  immense  pay-roll  in 
his  immediate  vicinity  of  over  half  a 
nillion  dollars  a  month.  A  portion 
if  this  amoimt  is  yoiurs  for  the 
isking.” 

The  Clinch  Valley  News,  established 
h  1845,  is  published  by  W.  B.  and 
F.  W.  Leslie. 


URGES  LOAN  CAMPAIGNS 

I  ‘The  story  of  the  building  and  loan 
issociations  in  America  must  be  told 
in  advertising  featuring  human  inter- 
st  relations,”  Walter  J.  L.  Ray,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Stand- 
ird  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  told  the  North  Central  Building 
(  Loan  convention  recently  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  spieaker  pointed  out  that 
building  and  loan  associations  had 
made  too  little  use  of  newspapjer  ad- 
rertising  in  the  past.  “The  naime  of 
your  association,”  he  said,  “and  the 
cervices  which  it  offers  to  the  public 
Bust  be  linked  together  in  the  public 
mind,  and  your  community  news¬ 
paper  is  the  best  available  medium 
for  this  job  at  a  reasonable  cost.” 


N.  C.  SEEKS  $250,000  FUND 
fUtncH,  Feb.  23— To  advertise  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Lee  Gravely  of  Nash 
bas  propMsed  legislation  appropriating 
C50,000  during  the  1937-39  bietmium. 
Ihe  money,  according  to  provisions 
•f  the  bill  which  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  appropriations  committee, 
would  be  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  imder 
fee  direction  of  the  governor  as  di- 
tcctor  of  the  budget. 


!!WINTER 

CRUISES!! 

• 

Shipboard  Pictures  of  your 
Residents  for  Armchair 
Travelers  to  Chuckle  Over. 


WIRE: 

EUA  BARNETT  PHOTOS 


446  We.t  22d  Street 
New  York  City 

per  usignment 


NEW  W.  VA.  AGENCY 

Smith  and  Porterfield  Advertising 
Service  has  been  formed  in  Charles¬ 
ton  W.  Va.,  to  conduct  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Office  at  719*4  East 
Virginia  Street.  The  personnel  is  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Smith,  former  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  and  Clyde  Porterfield, 
formerly  with  the  Procter  and  Collier 
agency,  Cincinnati. 

Simoniz  and  Celotex 

Seek  Flood  Business 

Chicago,  Feb.  23 — Simoniz  Company, 
Chicago,  is  the  latest  concern  to  use 
marginal  color  copy  in  newspapers. 
The  company  is  starting  a  campaign 
this  week  in  southern  Indiana  news¬ 
papers  in  the  recently  flooded  area, 
announcing  Simoniz  and  Simoniz 
Kleener  as  idea  products  for  rehabili¬ 
tating  furniture,  floors,  woodwork,  au¬ 
tomobile  and  leather  finishes.  The 
copy  is  designed  especially  to  appeal 
to  home  and  automobile  owners  in  the 
flood  area. 


Celotex  Corporation,  Chicago,  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  newspaper  campaign  of 
quarter-page  advertisements  in  20 
cities  in  the  recently  flooded  area, 
stressing  the  use  of  Celotex  for  con¬ 
struction  and  reconstruction  purposes 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
fields. 

Copy  is  being  released  through  Hays 
MacFarland  &  Company,  Chicago 
agency. 

Appearance  of  the  Simoniz  copy  in 
newspapiers  marks  another  new  ac¬ 
count  that  Newspaper  Color  Flash 
Company  has  added  to  its  list  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  The  firm  now  has  nearly 
490  dailies  signed  to  offer  this  type 
of  color  marginal  advertising  to  local 
and  national  advertisers.  F.  Peter 
Sachs  of  the  Newspaper  Color  Flash 
Company,  Chicago,  reports  that  many 
publishers  previously  reluctant  to 
adopt  this  new  form  of  advertising, 
are  now  eager  to  co-opierate. 

In  addition  to  accounts  previously 
announced,  some  newspapiers  have  re¬ 
cently  carried  color  marginal  adver¬ 


tising  concerning  “The  Parade  of 
Progress,”  sponsored  by  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation.  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration  has  added  more  Florida  pa¬ 
pers  to  its  list  of  “Huskies.” 


Ad  Tips 


Phil  Gordon  Co.,  820  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  Issuing  schedules  to  newspapers 
1)11  Wate-Off  and  Alliniin  Tablets,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Van  Patten  Fharmacal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ij.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  Chicago  and  Daven¬ 
port.  May  use  some  newspapers  on  O. 
Heileman  Brewing  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

United  Adv.  Companies,  205  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Now  placing  the  account  of 
.\cquin  I’harmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schwimmer  ft  Scott,  75  E.  Waeker  Dr., 
Chicago.  Issuing  copy  to  newspapers  on 
Did  (rranules,  manufactured  by  Eberly- 
Williams  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ouenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  15  £.  Huron 
St.,  Chicago.  Issuing  contracts  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Amine  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Kastor  St  Sons  Adv.  Co.,  360  N. 
.Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Handling  the 
account  of  Essence  of  Life  Cream,  a  product 
of  Associated  Distributing  Co.,  Chicago. 


EXHIBITION  OF  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SHOWING  UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Five  prizes,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the  winners, 
will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs,  made  by 
newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  daily  newspapers  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1936. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  from  now  until  April  10,  1937. 

All  material  entered  will  be  examined  by  a  jury  of  distinguished  New  York  news¬ 
papermen,  and  their  awards  will  be  annoiuiced  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  of  May  8, 
1937.  Prize  awards  to  the  winning  photographers  will  total  $200,  divided  as  follows: 

First  Prize — $100,  or  its  equivalont  in  equipmont. 

Socond  Prize— 450,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

Third  Prize— 425,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

Fourth  Prize— 415  cosh. 

Fifth  Prize— $10  cash. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  bo  made  to  the  newspaper  or  news 
service  employing  the  photographer  of  the  winning  pictures. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

1.  All  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news  service,  or  as  a 
free  lance,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  munber  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an  individual. 
Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during  the  calendar  year  1936,  and  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  a  date  line  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  publication.  Accom¬ 
panying  each  picture  should  be  a  descriptive  caption,  telling  the  circumstances  tmder 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  camera.  This  statement  should  be  signed  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  department  head  or  city  editor. 

3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  8  x  10  or  11  x  14  sizes,  the  former  to  be  moimted  on 
11  X  14  board,  the  latter  on  14  x  17  board.  Prints  may  be  either  glossy  or  matte.  A  flexible, 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  will  be  carefully 
respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Submit  all  material,  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage, 

on  or  before  April  10,  1937,  to  the  following  address: 

NEWS  PHOTO  EXHIBITION 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIMES  BLDG.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  27,  1937 


1935  Retail  Census 

A  VALUABLE  reference  book  for 
promotion  and  research  men  is 
the  summary  of  the  1935  U.  S.  Census 
of  Retail  Sales  issued  by  the  E.  Katz 
Special  Advertising  Agency. 

For  each  of  the  983  cities  over  10,000 
population,  for  each  of  the  3,071  coun- 


receives  a  full  page  of  “notes.”  (The 
Fox  Terrier  and  the  Dachshund  get 
two  pages  each.)  In  the  back  are 
four  blank  pages  for  special  “notes” 
and  “clippings.”  In  the  front  is  a  short 
explanation  of  the  book  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  readers  to  write  to  the  Sun 
for  further  information  about  dogs. 
On  the  back  cover  is  a  promotion  piece 
about  the  Sun’s  Satiurday  Pet  pages. 
Important,  too,  are  the  eight  pages 
near  the  end  of  the  book,  reprinting 
advertisements  of  dogs  and  dog  prod¬ 
ucts  from  recent  issues  of  the  Sun. 
The  book  measures  by  11  inches. 
The  inside  pages  are  of  coated  stock. 
The  cover  is  a  salmon  colored  antique 
stock  with  an  attractive  design  printed 
in  purple  and  black. 


ties  in  the  coimtry  and  for  each  state 
the  book  reports  the  population,  total 
retail  sales,  food  sales,  automotive 
sales,  drug  store  sales.  There  are  two 
tables  for  the  cities.  One  arranges  all 
the  cities  in  the  country  in  the  order 
of  population,  beginning  with  New 
York  and  ending  with  Fort  Thomas, 
Ky.  (population  10,008);  the  other  ar¬ 
ranged  the  cities  by  states  in  the  order 
of  their  population.  To  the  regular 
figures  taken  from  the  census  reports 
Katz  has  calculated  and  added  each 
city’s  and  each  county’s  percentage  of 
the  county  and  percentage  of  the  state 
in  population  and  in  retail  sales. 

It’s  true  that  you  can  get  most  of 
this  information  from  the  Government 
Reports  .  .  .  but  you  won’t  find  it  in 
su^  a  compact  form  or  in  such  a  use¬ 
ful  arrangement  The  book  has  61 
pages,  is  spiral  boimd,  measures  9  by 
12  inches,  costs  five  dollars  and  is 
worth  it. 

*  •  * 

Dogs 

An  effective  piece  of  promotion  for 
a  highly  specialized  classification 
is  the  60-page  book  “Pedigreed  Dogs” 
issued  by  the  New  York  Sun  and  dis¬ 
tributed  free  with  its  compliments. 
According  to  the  title  page  the  book 
consists  of  “Notes  on  the  origin,  his¬ 
tory,  temperament  and  care  of  47 
popular  breeds.”  Each  breed  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  photograph.  Each  breed 


Pittsburgh’s  Seckatary  Hawkins  Club 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Seckatary 
Hawkins  Club  has  140,500  mem¬ 
bers,  boys  and  girls  who  when  they 
joined  were  between  eight  and  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age.  Purpose  of  the  club: 
to  make  better  citizens.  Method: 
clean,  wholesome  recreation.  Activi¬ 
ties:  club  meetings,  picnics,  theatre 
parties,  swimming  parties,  drum  and 
bugle  corps.  The  club  has  625  chap¬ 
ters,  all  supervised  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  The  “daddy”  of  the  club  and 
best  friend  and  counselor  is  Harry  C. 
Milholland,  president  of  the  Press, 
who  writes  the  Seek  Hawkins  Weekly 
Message  which  appears  in  the  Press 
every  Wednesday.  Of  the  140,500 
members,  85,000  are  “very  active”  be¬ 
cause  they  are  still  within  the  age 
limit  of  18.  All  this,  claims  the  Press, 
makes  a  powerful  circulation  story 
because  the  Press  can  offer  advertisers 
the  attention  of  140,500  boys  and  girls 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Press,  are 
good  customers  today,  will  be  bigger 
customers  tomorrow.  And  all  this 
is  set  forth  impressively  in  a  colorful 
pictureful  book  bom  in  Dan  Sulli¬ 
van’s  promotion  department.  The 
page  size  is  large  and  almost  square 


''Home  Economics’* 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


Ws  guarantee  end  delieer  e 
definite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertiaing 


W«  Conduct  Moro  Cooking  Scboolt  for 
Doily  Nowspopor*  Tbon  Any  Otltor 
Orgonisation 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ava.  Now  York 

CSTABLnSXS  UM 


(16  by  17  inches),  a  little  too  large 
for  comfort  or  for  filing.  The  at¬ 
tractive,  four-color  cover  shows  the 
faces  of  a  dozen  or  more  kids,  well 
drawn  and  well  printed  on  a  white 
stock.  The  long  title  is  printed  on  the 
cellophane  laid  across  the  cover.  The 
inside  pages  are  printed  in  red  and 
black  and  are  full  of  photographs  of 
Seek  Hawkins  Club  members  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

•  «  * 

Grocery  Can 

Not  long  ago  New  York  Sun  dis¬ 
tributed  an  empty  bottle  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  liquor  advertising.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Chicago  American  dis¬ 
tributed  an  empty,  or  nearly  empty, 
can  to  promote  its  grocery  advertising. 

The  yellow  label  is  marked  “Ameri¬ 
can  Brand,  Selected  Best  People.”  A 
red  arrow  points  to  the  cover  and 
says,  “Open  for  Business.”  When  you 
pry  open  the  top  you  find  a  colorful 
little  folder  telling  you  why  you,  as  a 
grocery  advertiser,  should  use  the 
Chicago  American,  offering  you  the 
American  as  the  “best  can  opener  in 
town.” 

It’s  a  good  stunt,  especially  when 
you  remember  that  it  was  prepar^ 
chiefly  for  the  canners  who  were  in 
convention  in  Chicago. 

“2^00  of  these  cans,”  says  C.  L. 
Gould,  promotion  manager,  “were  de¬ 
livered  to  the  hotel  rooms  occupied 
by  the  conventioners  and  more  than 
500  were  mailed  to  agencies  and  local 
food  accounts.” 

Allen  French. 


Give  Yourself  a  Break, 
Mr.  Employer— 

The  next  time  you  start  fishing 
through  that  stack  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  im- 
expected  vacancy  on  your  staff, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 
worrying. 

We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigations 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  registrants. 

Newspaper  man,  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
nian — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down  —  The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 

So,  give  yourself  a  break  Mr. 
Employer,  call,  write  or 


The  Personnel  Bureau 

of  sigma  Dolta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  E.  Wackar  Drive 
Lot  Angaiat — 23t7  Taviot  St. 


GUMPS  WIN  READERS'  Poy, 

St.  Auguttine  Record  Rettorat  Fa- 
ture  After  Week’s  Sutpeatioa 

The  Gumps  have  been  running  j 
the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record 
good  many  years.  Maybe  the  edi|! 
was  tired  of  looking  at  them,  majL 
just  curious.  Anyway,  he  decided  t 
drop  the  feahire  out  for  a  week  af 
see  what  happened. 

Carriers  brought  back  scattered  pa. 
tests  from  all  over  town,  but  the  ei 
tor  was  still  unconvinced.  After  fa 
days’  suspension  of  the  strip,  he  w 
the  test.  Friday’s  paper  carried  i 
coupon,  stating  at  length  what  tik 
story  sketches  and  asking  readers  h 
vote  renewed  life  or  permanent  loal 
extinction  for  Andy  and  his  p4 
Saturday’s  mail  brought  an  avalandt 
of  coupons,  overwhelmingly 
ing  that  the  strip  go  back  in  k 
p)ap>er — and  Sunday  it  went  back,  «. 
companied  by  the  six  installments  tht 
had  been  omitted. 

"Andy  Gump  api)ears  to  have  f(x^ 
the  Formtain  of  Youth  in  the  spt 
where  Ponce  de  Leon  thought  it  wa,* 
commented  Arthur  W.  CraNfod, 
Chicago  Tribune  syndicate  managt, 
in  relaying  this  bit  of  news  to  Eduo 
&  Publisher. 


MARY  MURPHY  RESIGNS 
Mary  M.  Murphy,  promotion  ma- 
ager  of  the  New  York  Mirror, has#, 
signed  effective  at  once.  There  w 
no  annoimcement  as  to  her  succesw. 
or  her  personal  plans. 


V.® 


4. 


Don't 
Guess  •Be 
Sure! 


•  Agency  account  men  and  advertising  managers  rely  on 
this  300-page  newspaper  encyclopedia  to  gpve  them  in  clear, 
concise,  and  easily  readable  form  complete  information  on  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  it’s  all  in  one  volume! 

•  This  vital  information,  necessary  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  any  newspaper  schedule,  is  only  a  part  of  the  many  featura 
of  EIDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  1937  International  Year  Book 

•  Published  annually  in  January,  the  Year  Book  is  sent 
to  subscribers  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Get  your 
copy  now  by  sending  us  your  remittance  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  The  rates  are; 
$4.00  U.  S.,  $4.50  Canada,  $5.00  Foreign. 

.  .  .  Look  it  up  in  the  1937  Year  Book 

Just  a  Hasty  Reference  to  Editor  and  Publisher’s 
1937  International  Year  Book  Will  Convince  You  of  Its  Vidue. 

Among  the  many  features  are  directories  of  U.  S.  dailies,  Canadian 
dailies,  newspaper  representatives,  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapo 
operated  radio  stations.  International  list  of  newspapers,  etc. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

A  Newspaper  for  the  Makers  of  Newspapers 
1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y 
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HR.  JOHNSTON  CORRECTS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  This  is 

•  Washington’s  birthday  and  an  appro- 
I  -iate  date  for  correcting  an  error, 

pwever  flattering  to  me. 
flie  enclosed  clipping  from  your 
dedh  Short  Takes”  column  referring  to 
k  ^  he  “Preacher  Sunday,  Stricken  Mon¬ 
ty.  Improves  Tuesday,”  is  invera- 
jous  in  several  particulars: 

1  Billy  Sunday  never  conducted 

•  (fangelistic  services  here,  as  far  as  I 
»  inow-certainly  not  in  my  time.  'The 

-‘Ji  isdline  quoted  was  written  for  one 
*  W  Ae  AP  stories  sent  out  during  the 
lev.  Mr.  Sunday’s  last  illness  in  1935. 

2.  It  was  printed  in  the  Macon 
leening  News,  not  the  Telegraph. 

3.  I  didn’t  write  it.  Pat  Richards, 
lowon  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Georgi- 
la.  is  responsible. 

■hie  only  headline  of  mine  the  boys 
(ver  pasted  on  the  wall  was  one  I  put 
0  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  to  the  effect  that  the  popula- 
lon  of  the  Virgin  Islands  had  not  in¬ 
cased  during  the  preceding  decade. 
I  put  the  story  in  a  one-column  box, 
fith  the  one- word  caption: 
NATURALLY 
Yours. 

Ben  B.  Johnston, 
Managing  Elditor,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph. 


SOUTHAM  SETUP 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  While  I 
|lhank  you  for  the  interesting  item 
vhich  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
lirder  the  caption,  “Journalism  Stu- 
Lnt  to  Aid  Father  in  Canadian 
Publishing  Ventures,”  and  which  was 
based  on  a  brief  interview  which  a 
[member  of  your  staff  had  with  me,  it 
contained  a  number  of  mis-statements 
d  fact  which  are  embarrassing  to  me. 
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ffhat  Our  Readers  Say 
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...  big  or  little  .  .  .  will  do 
its  best  work  with 
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MORLEY 

MATS 

They  give  deep,  clear  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce  clean- 
printing  stereos.  They 
quire  only  moderate  mov 
ing-pressure  .  .  .  and  t 
protects  type  and  cuts;  j 
longs  the  life  of  mould 
blankets. 


Morley  Mats  are  worth 
ting  acquainted  with. 
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Samples  for  the  asking. 


:r 

I.Y. 


MORLEY  BUTT 

manufacturing 

Portamouth,  New  Hamp 

l^emYork  Office:  46  E.  11 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 

and  which  1  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  correct.  These  occurred  more 
through  my  ignorance  of  the  exact 
set-up  of  the  organization  rather  than 
through  any  mistakes  your  reporter 
made. 

Without  enumerating  the  inaccura¬ 
cies,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Southam  Newspapers  of 
Canada  are  owned  by  the  Southam 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Southam  family. 

My  father,  H.  S.  Southam  of  Ottawa 
(erroneously  designated  as  the  owner 
of  this  group  of  newspapers)  and  his 
four  brothers:  F.  N.  Southam,  Mon¬ 
treal;  W.  M.  Southam,  Ottawa;  R. 
Southam,  Toronto;  W.  J.  Southam, 
Hamilton;  have  associated  with  them 
on  the  board  of  directors  the  follow¬ 
ing  newspaper  executives:  P.  S. 
Fisher  and  W.  J.  Watson,  Montreal; 

F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton;  J.  H.  Woods  and 
O.  L.  Spencer,  Calgary;  J.  M.  Imrie, 
Edmonton;  and  F.  J.  Burd  and  M.  E. 
Nichols,  Vancouver.  My  uncle,  F.  N. 
Southam  of  Montreal,  is  the  president 
of  the  Southam  Publishing  Company, 

Ltd.  The  head  offices  of  the  company 
are  not  in  Ottawa,  as  your  article 
states,  but  in  Montreal. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  too,  that 
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the  Southam  Newspapers  are  not  cor¬ 
rectly  designated  as  a  chain  operated 
from  a  head  office.  It  is  a  group  of 
associated  newspapers,  each  of  which 
is  operated  by  its  resident  managing 
director.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  an  important  distinction. 

It  should  be  stated,  too,  that  the 
Southam  Publishing  Company  does 
not  operate  any  job  printing  plants 
in  connection  with  any  of  its  newspa¬ 
pers  and  that  the  two  printing  com¬ 
panies  to  which  your  item  refers — 
Southam  Press  'Toronto,  Ltd.,  and 
South  Press  Montreal,  Ltd. — ^have  no 
connection  with  the  publishing  com- 
any;  nor  has  the  publishing  company 
any  newspaper  connections  in  either 
of  these  two  cities. 

R.  W.  Southam. 

New  York. 


CAMBRIDGE  NOT  FLOODED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  your  issue 
of  Jan.  30,  you  referred  to  the  flood 
situation  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  as  worse 
than  that  at  Marietta,  O. 

Cambridge  is  not  on  a  river  and 
had  no  flood,  in  fact  never  has  floods 
as  it  is  built  upon  the  hill-tops,  50 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river  on  the 
east  and  south  and  25  miles  from  the 


Muskingum  on  the  west.  In  your 
issue  of  Feb.  6,  you  carried  a  story 
that  the  Marietta  Daily  Times  missed 
publication  Jan.  25-26  and  27,  but 
printed  a  four-page  paper  on  the  press 
of  the  Athens  Messenger  Jan.  28  and 
29.  We  deeply  deplore  the  misfortune 
of  our  neighbors  but  do  not  relish 
being  labeled  as  worse  off  than  they 
when  we  had  no  flood. 

The  geography  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent  must  be  rusty. 

T.  S.  Moorehead, 

Cambridge  (O.)  Jeffersonian 

PRESS  AGENTS  ORGANIZE 

Theatrical  press  agents  in  New  York 
this  week  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  New  York  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  for  the  purpose  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  standards  of  the  profession, 
eradicate  abuses  and  establish  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  The  group  consists  only 
of  agents  who  exploit  attractions  in  the 
legitimate  field.  The  membership  will 
meet  on  March  7  to  prepare  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  affiliating  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  new  organization  will 
be  guided  by  temporary  officers. 


^HOW  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 
GOING  TO  COURT!’’ 


Saffs  John  Benson 


JOHN  BENSON,  President  of 
the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  detailed  study 
of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau.  He  wishes  to  he 
quoted  as  follows: 

‘*1  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  a 
••onslmctive  undertaking,  of  great  value  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  the  only  neutral  body  I  know  of 
established  by  the  advertising  business  to  regulate 
national  advertising. 

“Its  most  important  function,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  handling  of  complaints  against  advertisers, 
made  either  hy  competitors  or  the  consumer. 

“I  found  nowhere  any  bias  or  superficiality  or 
-  -.-o  carefully  ascertained; 

of  phy- 


claims  weighed  in  the  light  of  actual  experience 
or  of  recognized  authority. 

‘T  have  never  seen  any  judicial  process  more 
conscientious. 

“Some  of  the  best  work  the  Bureau  does  is  in 
adjusting  complaints  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  and  without  rancor  on  either  side. 

“Hon;  much  better  this  is  than  going  to  court 
or  having  a  law-enforcing  body  do  the  job — with 
full  publicity  in  the  press. 

“The  Bureau  is  our  official  contact  with  all 
related  interests;  a  bridge  we  have  built  between 
the  public  authorities  and  ourselves;  between 
the  consumer  and  the  advertiser.  While  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  chief  interest  of  the  advertiser  in 
the  Bureau  is  in  being  protected  against  unfair 
competition,  protecting  the  consumer  is  more 
basic  and  includes  all  else. 

— the  wholehearted  sup- 
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China  W'riters  Seek  iVeiu 
*^Collec€^  Card  Ruling 

Shanghai  (By  Mail) — Recent  news 
breaks  in  interior  China,  notably  the 
“Sian  crisis”  of  late  December,  have 
forcefully  brought  home  to  foreign 
correspondents  that  they  are  unduly 
handicapped  by  present  restrictions  on 
filing  receiver- to- pay  messages  abroad. 

Every  correspondent  must  not  only 
be  personally  registered  at  Nanking 
but  he  must  obtain  one  or  more 
R.T.P.  press  cards,  each  of  which  is 
good  at  not  more  than  five  cities. 
Therefore  most  correspondents  keep 
up  several  cards  (each  of  which  must 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time)  and 
even  so,  they  are  likely  to  guess 
wrong.  One  Peiping  man  was  sent  to 
Sian,  only  to  discover  that  his  card 
was  no  good  for  Sian  though  it  had 
filing  privileges  at  Loyang,  not  far 
away;  by  a  coincidence,  the  Tientsin 
man  of  the  same  American  news 
agency  was  sent  to  Loyang  and  found 
his  card  was  good  for  Sian  filings  but 
useless  in  Loyang. 

Accordingly  the  correspondents,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Tientsin  Press  Club,  are 
trying  to  argue  the  Foreign  Office 
into  issuing  some  sort  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  R.T.P.  card  good  at  all  points  in 
China.  Otherwise,  they  say,  it  is  hope¬ 
less  trying  to  outguess  the  location  of 
civil  wars  and  other  excitement  likely 
to  break  out  unexpectedly  at  way 
points. 

ANNOUNCE  AWARD  JUDGES 

Names  of  judges  who  will  award 
the  Josephine  Snapp  trophy  for  1936 
were  announced  this  week  as  follows: 
Miss  Helen  Holby,  AFA,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Wom¬ 
an’s  Home  Companion;  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Capper,  head  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  with  which  Miss  Snapp 
was  associated;  John  Benson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies;  and  Chester  H. 
Lang,  General  Electric  Company, 
past  president  of  the  AFA.  The  con¬ 
test  is  open  to  all  women  doing  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession.  Submission  of  names  of 
contestants  and  evidence  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  field  of  advertising  must 
reach  the  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
of  Chicago  by  April  5. 

AUTHORIZED  STORIES 

According  to  the  findings  of  the 
master  in  the  suit  filed  by  Miss  Esther 
H.  Magill,  of  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  who 
figured  in  the  Newell  P.  Sherman 
murder  trial  in  1935,  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record, 
Miss  Magill  had  authorized  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  her  first-person  story  and 
knew  at  the  time  that  she  was  not  to 
do  the  writing.  The  master  in  making 
this  report  made  no  assessment  of 
damages  against  the  publishers.  Miss 
Magill  received  $20  for  the  stories 
while  her  uncle,  who  acted  as  her 
guardian  and  signed  the  contract  with 
the  newspaper,  was  given  $300. 

. . . . . . . . 


ERNEST  MARSHALL  DIES 


Former  N.  Y.  Times  Correspondent 
Established  European  Service 

Elmest  Marshall,  70,  London  corre- 
•spondent  for  the  New  York  Times 
from  1908  until  1924  when  he  retired 
pension,  died  Feb.  20.  in  the 


He  had  been  ill  for  a  year.  Mr. 
Mackinder  was  a  director  of  the 
(California  Press  Association  lor  25 
years.  He  purchased  the  paper  when 
21. 


German  Hospital,  London,  of  a  heart 
attack  following  a  severe  bronchial 
illness. 


Long  a  picturesque  and  popular  fig¬ 
ure  in  London  and  Continental  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  started  his  career  contrib¬ 
uting  a  weekly  article  to  the  Catholic 
Times,  Liverpool.  After  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  St.  Edward’s  College,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  he  joined  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  In  1900  he  went 
to  London  as  chief  of  a  new  bureau 
created  by  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
Soon  after  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
for  several  years  was  in  charge  of 
the  Herald.  In  1905  he  resigned  to 
do  free-lance  writing.  He  made  a  ti  ip 
to  New  York  in  19()8  and  returned  to 
London  as  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  with  a  commission  to  set 
up  liaisons  with  other  capitals  and 
establish  an  European  service. 

He  was  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  four  daughters.  In  1912 
he  remarried  following  the  death  of 
his  first  wife.  His  second  wife  was  at 
his  bedside  at  his  death. 


Thomas  Wood  Valentine.  71,  for¬ 
mer  editor,  Hendersonville  (N.  C.) 
Times,  died  at  his  home  there,  Feb. 
19,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  was  an  educator  prior  to  entering 
the  field  of  journalism.  His  wife  and 
a  daughter  survive. 

Joe  Chisholm,  67,  pioneer  South¬ 
ern  Arizona  newspaperman,  author 
and  mine  developer,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Feb.  10  in  a  Los  Angeles  assay¬ 
ing  office  where  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  18  months.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  more  than  30 
years  ago  with  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.) 
Miner,  later  served  with  the  Bisbee 
Evening  Ore,  Bisbee  Review  and 
Globe  (Ariz.)  Record. 

Henry  P.  Powers,  79.  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald 
staff,  dean  of  Orange  County  re¬ 
porters  and  also  New  York  Times 
correspondent  there  for  25  years,  died 
Feb.  19  there.  He  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  at  15  on  a  weekly  in  Groton, 
N  Y. 


DEBENTURE  INTEREST 

(By  telfprath  to  FIditoi  &  I'cilubj,) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  24 _ DirectJ 

of  Lake  St.  John  Power  and  Paper^ 
Ltd.,  have  authorized  payment  AtJ 
first  of  initial  interest  disburp«^ 
on  the  company’s  five  per  cent  de^ 
tures  creat^  under  the  icorganizat 
scheme  last  November.  Payment  « 
amount  to  2/12  per  cent  in  full  4 
period  July  1,  1936,  to  Jan.  1, 

The  debentures  are  currently  on 
income  basis. 


REUTERS,  CHINESE  NEWS,  SKji 
Nanking,  China  (by  mail)  —  ■jj 
news-exchange  agreement  betwt» 
the  official  Chinese  Central  N«ci 
Agency  and  the  Britush  Reuter  N«»^ 
Agency,  which  was  signed  three  yeti 
ago,  has  been  renewed  for  anotk: 
year  with  only  slight  inodificatiott 
The  main  provision  that  Reuter  stis 
to  the  Chinese  agency  its  entire  san- 
ice  for  $10,000  every  month  remjc 
unchanged. 


©bituarp 


JAMES  ARTHUR  LLOYD,  53,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Victoria  (Tex.)  Times,  died 
Feb.  20  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  A  native  of 
Columbus,  O.,  and  formerly  published 
the  Piqua  (O.)  Press,  the  Miami 
(Okla.)  News,  the  Ardmore  (Okla.) 
Press,  and  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
Times.  At  one  time  he  also  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hearst  publications. 

Edgar  White,  75.  city  editor,  Macon 
(Mo.)  Chronicle  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Press 
association  died  last  week  after  a 
long  illness.  An  admirer  of  Mark 
Twain’s  writing,  Mr.  White  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  the  Mark 
Twain  Memorial  Park  at  Florida,  the 
birthplace  of  the  humorist. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Joseph  Herben, 
76,  editor,  Epworth  Herald  1904  to  1912 
and  retired  Methodist  Episcopal  min¬ 
ister  died  Feb.  22  at  his  home  in 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  of  heart  disease. 

Ralph  Walter.  65,  a  director  of  the 
London  Times  and  a  frequent  edi¬ 
torial  contributor,  died  there  Feb.  23. 

Walter  S.  Croy,  69,  former  editor, 
Troy  (O.)  Daily  Record,  died  Feb.  19 
in  a  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  hospital,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  major  operation. 

F.  B.  Mackinder,  70,  for  almost  50 
years  publisher,  St.  Helena  (Cal.) 
Star,  died  Feb.  19  of  heart  trouble. 


Mrs.  Ida  Russell  Kiernan,  wife  of 
the  president  of  Frank  Kiernan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  died  Tuesday  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Woodring,  58,  for  more  than 
25  years  publisher  of  the  Sterling 
(Col.)  Advocate,  died  Feb.  24. 

Henry  Wineburgh,  president  of  the 
United  Advertising  Corporation  of 
Texas,  died  Tuesday  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

John  W.  Richards,  72,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Rensselaer  County 
(N.  Y.)  Weekly  Sun  since  1894,  died 
Feb.  24. 


RADIO  DAILY  IN  N.  Y. 

Radio  Daily,  a  new  publicatian  . 
the  radio  field  published  each  morr>. 
ing  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  recently,  Jrb 
W.  Alicoate,  publisher  of  Film  Datii 
is  publisher,  Don  C.  Gillette  is  edit : 
and  Marvin  Kirsch,  business  .iianagt.' 
It  rims  eight  pages,  one-half  tabloid- 
page  size,  and  sells  for  $5  a  yen 
$10  with  a  year  book  which  : 
planned. 
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I  £  f  you  are,  or  anticipate, 
I  appropriating  advertising 


monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 
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Pobliahad  MaatUr— ^abacrlptioa  lUta 
7/.  par  raar,  paat  fm. 


T^^HEN  this  publisher 
^  ’  aware  of  stereotypini 
troubles,  he  also  noticed  till 
the  Certified  Mats  used  by  hh 
picture  service  and^by  natioui 
advertisers  usingl^his  coluntt 
looked  like  pretty  good  msti 


So  he  suggested  a  change  ti 
Certified  for  the  paper’s  regd* 
page  casts.  Now  nobody  tilh 
about  stereo  troubles  on  thi 


paper. 


For  dependable  stereotypvm 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  modei^ 
the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAl 
CORPORATION 

340  Maditon  Are.,  New  Torii, 
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UR  OVN  VOQ!£) 

‘or  Letters 


t  USEFUL  compilation  for  student  (ions  on  the  various  conventions  can 
A  copy  readers  who  need  more  lie  made.  It  selb  for  35  cents  a  copy. 
MCtice  copy  is  “Copy  Reading  and  •  •  • 

Qtting,”  prepared  by  Ivan  Benson,  t  I  KILLED  HER”  is  a  psycho- 

g^ociate  professor  of  journalism,  Uni-  O  logical  study  of  the  mind  of  a 
vdsity  of  Southern  California,  and  murderer,  by  a  young  English  jour- 
f^((ierjck  Gustorf,  California  School  nalist,  Leonard  O.  Mosley,  just  pub- 
Buresu.  (Published  by  University  lished  by  Doubleday-Doran.  Mosley’s 
Bookstore,  presumably  at  University  extensive  background  of  journalistic 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.)  experience  in  both  Elngland  and 
llost  of  this  spiral  wire-bound  America  have  provided  him  with  the 
(jooklet  is  made  up  of  news  articles  ideas  to  be  found  in  this  startling  first 
from  wire  reports  of  the  Associated  novel.  He  has  interviewed  American 
I^css  and  the  United  Press,  changed  crooks  and  murderers;  as  a  feature 
only  by  insertion  of  errors.  Stories  writer  he  set  out  to  get  the  English 
ctn  be  tom  from  the  book  for  practice  viewpoint  on  American  vice  and 
copy  reading.  crime.  He  lived  with  Jack  Dicunond 

Introductory  pages  give  a  glimpse  for  three  weeks  while  describing  his 
of  press  association  practice,  followed  activities.  After  some  months  spent 
by  a  condensed  style  book  and  sug-  as  a  member  of  the  scenario  staff  of 
gestions  on  the  work  of  the  copy  Universal  Pictures  he  returned  to 
reader.  Brief  explanations  appiear  at  England  to  become  special  writer  for 
the  bottoms  of  pages,  where  the  ma-  of  the  Allied  Newspapers’  Sun- 

terial  illustrates  the  points  made.  In-  day  papers,  and  he  has  traveled  all 
terqtersed  are  pages  giving  sample  over  Britain  and  Europe  in  this 
hfjAlinps  from  various  newspapers,  capacity. 

And  where  blank  spaces  permit,  one  - 

finds  miscellany,  much  of  it  from  IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

QnoB  &  Publisher,  on  libel,  report-  j  .•  u  ..  r 

’  <  f  rpilE  euitonal  pages  of  Kcpublu:  foi 

ing,  etc.  L  Feb.  24th  bristles  with  criticism  of  the 


finds  miscellany,  much  of  it  from  IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

iteoB  &  Publisher,  on  libel,  report-  rr^iiL'  i  *  i  r  u  ^  u,  r 

*  »  t'  rpiit  euitonal  pages  of  Ai-w  Republic  foi 

inSi  etc.  X  Feb.  24th  bristles  with  criticism  of  the 

*  *  *  .\merican  press  both  in  regard  to  the  recent 

Wn.T.IF.  SNOW  ETHRIDGE,  wife  General  .Motors  strike  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Mark  Ethridge,  general  ..J"  d  “>  ‘hf  latter  the  magazine 

,  _  .says;  .Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  were 

manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou-  against  the  plan  and  a  majority  of  these  did 
tier  JoUTTUlI  and  Times,  has  written  everything  possible  to  create  an  impression 
a  series  of  informal  essays  which  will  that  public  opinion  as  a  whole  took  the  same 
be  published  March  4,  under  the  title  .  fke  attitude  of  the  press  on  the 

“As  I  Leave  and  Breathe  ”  Mrs  Eth-  **  to  the  stand  taken  by  many 

1  ^ave  ana  Breaine.  IVirs.  IbUl-  „ewspapers  before  the  e.ection.  Another 

ridge  formerly  worked  as  a  reporter  article  says:  “They  are  using  just  the  meth- 
on  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph.  ods  they  employed  before;  hysterical  editorial- 


She  met  Ethridge  while  she  was  still  plus  suppression  and  misrepresentation 


in  high  school  and  fell  in  love  with  With  the  customary 

Uk-O.,  “.oil,  us™  S^.^l  ***  honorable  exceptions,  these  papers  are 

him.  So  she  could  talk  to  him  giving  all  the  space  possible  to  opponents  of 

ligently  about  his  work,  she  studied  the  plan  ...” 

journalism.  Stanley  Waiker  wrote  "Not  for  Uebu- 

Hien  war  intervened  and  City  Ekii-  tantes”  in  February  Stage.  It  tells  where  you 
tor  Ethridge  joined  the  navy.  While  b°>  ‘f  want  to,  between  4  and  8  a.m. 

he  was  away,  WiUie  Snow  went  to  \ 

1  i.1.  ^  m  1  ^  i_  critic  for  the  New  York  Journal,  contributed 

work  on  the  Macon  Telegraph  as  a.  ..Spot^  Before  Your  Eyes,”  which  is  about 

reporter.  When  he  returned  ‘he  mar-  the  theatre  restaurants. 

ried  me  to  get  rid  of  me,  she  says.  Among  the  articles  by  newspapermen  in 
laughingly.  February  Current  History  arc;  "Germany’s 


journalism. 

Hien  war  intervened  and  City  Ekii- 
tor  Ethridge  joined  the  navy.  While 
he  was  away,  Willie  Snow  went  to 


The  price  is 


laughingly.  February  Current  History  arc;  "Germany’s 

Frederick  Stokes  is  publisher  of  Colonies,’  by  Curt  L.  Ileymann,  New  York 
feBhrMg.'s  book.  11,0  prioo  k 

Bureau  in  Paris;  "Japan  at  Sea.”  by  Stuart 
*  *  ♦  Lillico,  of  the  Japan  Advertiser;  and  "The 

'PHE  Almanac  Notebook,  pubUshed 

1  by  Community  Chests  and  Coun-  ,  ..... 

Pile  Tn/«  1  '1^e^ol4•  AA*Vu  *•  Thc  currciit  /Atlantic  J^fonthly  contiins 

V  u  "The  Songs  of  China,”  by  George  E.  Sokol- 

York  City,  is  a  handy  little  book  glV-  >ky,  whose  experience  in  China  included 
ing  the  1937  conventions,  designated  editing  the  Far  Eastern  Review  and  con- 
days  and  weeks,  etc.,  with  examples  t'ibuting  political  correspondence  to  the  North 
of  publicity  centering  about  the  dates.  China  Daily  Neivs. 

The  book  is  arranged  by  months  and  „  "The  biggest  ’^ng  m  the  World,”  in 

rlovc.  4.1 _  j  r  i.  .ki-  riarpers  was  written  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 

y  d  at  the  end  of  each  month  l,erger  of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  It  is 
are  several  blank  pages  where  nota-  about  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  ' 


^PHE  Almanac  Notebook,  published 
1  by  Community  Chests  and  Coun¬ 
cils,  Inc.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  a  handy  little  book  giv¬ 
ing  the  1937  conventions,  designated 


are  several  blank  pages  where  nota- 


FIRST  AND 

COMPLETE 

CLASSIFIED 


ONLY 

HANDBOOK  ON 
ADVERTISING 


^^Getting  and  Keeping 

Clasisified  Advertising’’ 

By  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald 

It  answers  a  thousand,  yes,  and  more  questions  of  current  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  every  executive  and  staff  worker  in  the  want  ad  department 
Even  display  solicitors  and  managers  should  profft  by  the  abundant 
newspaper  advertising  information  presented  by  the  author. 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY  PRICE  $3.50 

Sead  cfceck  or  moooy  order  for  Immodlofo  dofivory 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOK  MART 

'"n.i  Bldg.  N*w  York.  N.  Y. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old) 
are  available  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return 
mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are  able  to  buy  direct  from  pub¬ 
lishers  at  bargain  prices. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we 
will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amoimt  by  check. 
P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 


Journalism 

Nbwbwmt  Mak»4ip,  l.y  Jubn  G.  Allen.  Ii 
crammed  with  fxcU  which  will  help  you  tolve  your 
typographical  problemi  simply  and  inexpeniivcly. 

It  is  the  first  inclusve  and  definite  ststement  of 
the  whole  art  of  newspaper  typography  by  one 
Ilf  the  best-known  men  in  the  field . $4.00 

Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer 
’Thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  second  Revised  Edition 
rives  just  the  information  and  illustration  mstcrinl 
the  b^inner  needs.  403  pp.  Ulus . $2.2S 

Main  CiMTentt  In  the  Hietory  of  American  Journal- 
ism,  by  W.  U.  BIrycr.  To  give  the  student  of 
journalism  s  background,  the  aim.  throughout  the 
book,  has  been  to  select  those  historical  threads 
and  materials  that  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  present-day  situation  in  American  journalism. 
Iliua  474  pp„  formerly  $4.00.  Now .  $3.00 

Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  This 
I  ook  covers  the  whole  fidd  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  fouixlation  through  equipment  and 
organisation  of  plant,  office,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  to  the  formulation  of  an  edi- 
toriu  policy  for  service  to  the  community,  which 
is  the  basis  of  sound  and  permanent  newspaper 
lucceaa . .  $4.00 

The  Writer's  Market  for  1937,  edited  by  Aaron  M . 
Matbieu.  Here  is  one  of  the  moat  comprehensive 
'.'uide  books  for  writers.  It  is  simple  to  uae,  and 
up  to  date  in  its  material .  .  $3.00 

The  Community  Newapnpor,  by  E.  P.  Harria  and 
H  F.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  applicatiun  of 
the  principles  of  modern  journalism  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  newspaper . $2.50 

The  Country  Weekly,  by  Phil  C  Bing.  Discuaaes 
the  innumerable  problems  connect^  with  the 

management  of  a  country  newspaper . $2.60 

Weekly  Newspaper  Management,  by  Thomas  F 

Barnhart.  Haded  in  1936-37  for  its  up-to-date 
material  on  advertising,  circulation  and  office 
management.  Latest  b^k  in  field  for  small 
dailies  and  weeklies.  444  pages,  99  illustrations. 

$3.00 

Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlinet,  by  Norman 
I.  Redder  Tke  principles  and  prncticea  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  heading  and  make-up . $2.50 

Rennrtlng  News,  by  William  E.  Hall.  This  book 
presents  the  practical  techniques  of  news  writing 
and  news  gathering.  The  exact  problemi  of 
getting  news  are  dealt  with.  Pointed  bints  on 
the  methods  of  developing  good  news  style  are 
given.  Cartoons  are  u^  to  enUven  the  discus- 
don . . $2,60 


Recent  Books 

Get  It  Rightl  by  John  B.  Opdycke.  “If  you're 
planning  to  write  a  letter,  a  piece  of  advertising 
copy,  s  news  story,  an  announcement  of  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  your  engagement,  the  minutes  of  a  meet¬ 
ing,  a  letter  to  the  Ung  of  England,  a  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  flight  of  time,  a  telegram  ora  book- 
then  here  is  the  thing  to  tell  you  bow  to  do  it. — 
K  B  Bernd  in  the  Macon  Telegraph ’’ . $3.50 

The  Manuacripi  Market  Guide,  contains  130 
pages  of  editors  requirements.  Each  mags^e  is 
rated  as  to  desirability  and  rates  paid,  time  of 
tiayment  is  given .  . $2.00 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  by  Col.  Robert  R. 
NIcConnick.  This  book  is  the  epitomixed  results 
of  15  years  fairly  continuous  battle,  in  most  of 
which  the  ’Tribune’s  publisher  has  exercised  leader¬ 
ship  as  chairmsn  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANPA . $1.00 

Flags  of  Amerien.  by  Cd.  W.  H.  Waldron.  Total 
of  48  flara  are  entei^  into  this  history  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Flag.  A  replica  of  each  of 
them  in  color,  together  with  a  concise  account  of 
how  they  fit  into  the  History  of  America  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  permanent  form.  With  a  copy  of  “  Flags 
of  America"  in  your  library  it  is  easy  to  answer 
alt  inquiries  about  the  History  of  the  American 
flag . $.50 


Low  of  tho  Press 

Newtpapor  Law,  by  W.  W.  Loomis.  Cloth. . $1.25 
Tho  Law  of  Nowwnpora.  by  Arthur  it  Croamnn 
Complete  exposition  of  libel,  slander,  contempt, 
aoth . $3.50 


Special 

Brewer  Dictionary  of  Phraso  and  Ftblo  (freouently 
referred  to  as  the  Editor’s  Handbook)  standard  at 
$7.50  price,  offered  here  at  $3.50.  HaU-iix>rocco, 
1.440  pagea  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H. 
Viietelly,  Utt.  D.,  says;  "Full  of  meat  as  an  egg.” 
A  gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 


Just  Out 

Advertising  People,  by  Robert  Tinsman.  A  book 
about  advertising  niesmen,  advertiaiiig  managers, 
advertising  copywriters,  aidvertisiog  agents  and 
advertisen  themselves . $2.00 

Handbook  for  Prossmen,  by  Fred  W.  Hoeb. 
Contains  illustrations  and  charts  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  book  sixes  to  specifications  of  dl 
presses  in  use  today . $3.00 


Advertising 


Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy,  by  William  A. 
Thomson.  New.  Expert  snal;^  of  marketing 
through  newspaper  advertising.  Cloth . $3.00 

2222  Retailing  Ideas,  compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 
Successful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  ret^ng 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  deportment  as  well  as  by  local  space  salesnien 
and  users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

Making  Advtrtlsomsnts,  by  R.  8.  Duratins.  Able 
exposition  of  general  advertiang  technique. 

aoth . $ioo 

How  to  Get  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright  The 
tools,  the  teebnique,  the  whole  art  of  getting  pub- 
litity  for  your  enterprise.  Coverra  every  factor  of 
how  to  prepare  and  handle  material,  and  where 
and  how  to  get  publiaty,  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
business  man's  needs . $2.00 


The  Selling  of  Newspaper  Advertieing,  by  George 
V.  HoUand.  A  textbook  specifically  written  and 
published  for  newspaper  advertising  executives 
and  salesmen . $2.00 


Accounting 


Newspaper  Organization  and  Accounting,  by  A. 
S.  Van  Benthuysen.  This  standard  ^de  pre¬ 
sents  hundreds  of  money-saving  suggestions  on  all 
phases  of  puUidiing.  It  allows  you  to  compare 
your  own  poUcies  with  the  s^tema,  methods, 
forms  and  practices  of  other  effitient  organisations. 
544  pp.  Siie  7x10^  inches . $10.00 


Circulation 

Newspaper  District  Management,  by  Lloyd  Smith. 
A  textbook  for  men  in  charge  of  newspaper  carrier 

baleemeu.  Ulus.  Cloth . $5.00 

The  Paper  Route,  by  Lloyd  Smith . $1.00 


Photography 

Photo  Markets,  edited  by  J.  P.  Lyon.  It  lists 
1800  markets  for  photos  and  other  pertinent  data. 

$Aa 

Universal  Almanac  A  Market  Guide,  tella  what  to 
photograph  and  how  to  photograph.  Lists  news¬ 
papers,  magasinee,  etc.  who  purchase  free-lance 
photographs . $1.00 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  SHELF 

Recommended:  History:  Main  Currents,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer.  $3.00.  Effi^al  Techmone:  Ne^ 
paper  Reporting  of  Pubbe  Affairs,  by  Bush,  $3.00.  Newspaper  Writing  and  Miting,  by  Bleynr.  $2.25. 
Rights  and  PrivUeges  of  the  Press,  by  Siebert,  $3.00.  The  WorMi«  Press,  by  6o^  $2.00.  ^e  Uw 
of  the  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman.  $3.50.  Newspaper  Referenws  Methods,  by  Desmond,  $2.60. 
News  Photography,  by  Price.  $2.00.  For  inspiration:  Reference:  Marchs  Thesaums  Dictionary, 
$9.00. 

Quolod  price*  include  cost  of  trapping  and  mailing.  Add  10%  to  Canadian  orders. 

Address  Book  Mart: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Timos  Building 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  27 ,  1937 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  TO  DATA  IN 
1937  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


TIMES-UNION  POSTS  POLICY 


Guild  Continuing  Negotiation*  With 
Other  Albany  Papers 


POLICE  REPORTER  ARRESTED 

Dick  Dolan,  23,  police  reporter  fat 
the  City  News  Bureau  of 
became  “copy”  in  Chicago  newspaper, 


Page  24 

TRINIDAD  CHRONICLE-NEWS  and 
NEWS  PICTORIAL  —  Established 
Dec.  8,  1936,  circulation  Chronicle 
News,  3,045. 


Pago  77 

ELIZABETH  CITY  ADVANCE  — 
Change  circulation  figures  to  bold¬ 
face  type — 6,030. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25 — A  bulletin  late  last  week  when  he  was  aiTe«ta,i 


board  statement  of  policy  posted  this  on  a  charge  of  robbery  with  a  aT  I 
week  by  the  management  of  the  Al-  which  he  had  stolen  from  tK«  m..!)?  I  vriAo 


which  he  had  stolen  from  the  North- 


bony  Timcs-Unton,  a  Hearst  daily,  side  Detective  Bvureau,  where  he 


recognizes  the  Tri-City  Newspaper  assigned  by  the  City  News  BunT 


TRINIDAD  MORNING  UGHT— De¬ 
lete  UP  Service. 


Page  84 


Guild  in  collective  bargaining  for  the  Dolan  has  since  been  accused  of  fn..  I  Cm 

_ 1-1 _ : _ _ 1  .*.1-  -fa.  .f  I 


MANSFIELD  NEWS  -  JOURNAL  —  news  and  feature  departments.  robberies  and  theft  of  the  police 


Change  to  evening  edition. 


Page  26 

WILMINGTON  NEWS-JOURNAL— 
Insert  name  of  Benj.  Greenstein, 
Sports  Editor— evening. 

WILMINGTON  STAR— Change  name 
of  Mech.  Supt  to  William  T.  Elia- 
son. 


Page  103 


H.  H.  Fris,  publisher  of  the  Times-  cer’s  revolver.  Dolan  has  been 
Union,  had  the  statement  of  policy  the  bureau  for  the  past  four  ye*n 
posted  as  the  culmination  of  montlu  starting  as  a  copy  bov  and  serving? 


AUSTIN  DISPATCH  —  Delete  INS  negotiations  with  guild  conunit^.  a  reporter  during  the  last  two 


Page  28 

MIAMI  HERALD  — Change 
Sunday  rate  to  .14. 


Page  30 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  —  Change  names 
of  General  Manager  to  J.  S.  Mims; 
Advertising  Manager  to  P.  J.  Gor¬ 
don. 


Service.  stands  in  effect  for  one  year  from  He  was  editorial  director  of  his  churck 

March  1  “and  as  long  as  economic  publication  and  prominent  in  the  par 

Page  107  conditions  justify  thereafter.”  ish  young  men’s  club.  He  was  arr^ 

WACO  NEWS -TRIBUNE  — Change  The  policy  does  not  go  as  far  as  after  having  allegedly  robbed  tv, 

rates  to  National  .14;  Local  .12.  guild  negotiators  asked  in  their  pro-  laundrymen,  whom  he  had  locked  k 

posed  contract.  Many  of  the  con-  a  basement  locker,  but  who  escapti 
»age  112  tractual  requests  are  put  into  force,  in  time  to  catch  him  as  he  was  tryiw 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  —  Change  but  notably  the  preferential  shop,  pay  to  get  their  car  started. 

name  of  City  Elditor  to  T.  Murray  for  overtime  and  special  vacation  and  _ _ 

Keed.  disiniss^  privUeges  are  not  panted  HELEN  BONFILS  A  PRODUCER 

to  the  full  extent  they  were  asked.  * _ _  “ 

*«ge  143  Fulltime  reporters,  artists,  photog-  ,  ^ 

T'rvDrkMT'rk  c'tat}  ducers  on  New  Yorks  Broadwav  a 


Page  112 


TORONTO  STAR — Insert  name  of  raphers,  copy  desk  and  rewrite  men  New  York s  Broadway  it 

Ben  Sugarman  as  Editor.  with  three  years’  experience  on  a  met-  ,  , '  ®  Somnei 

ropolitan  newspaperVwiU  receive  “not  Fredeni  G 

Page  158  less  than  $40  per  week  for  a  40-hour  r  .k  ’  •  lisher,  Md  oot 


Page  32 

TWIN  FALLS  NEWS  -  INDEPEN- 
dent — Change  name  to  the  News. 

Page  138 

1934  CITY  TOTAL— Change  figure 
to  790,745,769. 


Page  158 


TROY  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS-  work  week.”  Beginners  are  to  re-  principal  owners  of  ^ 


Change  evening  edition  to  read  ceive  a  minimum  of  $16  weekly. 


ver  Post.  Mrs.  Somnes  and  her  hui- 


Page  54 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS  — 
Change  name  of  Classified  Adv. 
Manager  to  J.  A.  Mannix. 


Times  Record.  The  minimum  for  filing  clerks,  copy  ®  „  ninths,  Geor^  Somnet 

„  and  office  clerks  is  set  at  $12  a  week 

Page  215  ,  ,  societv  clubs  and  home  organized  the  firm  of  Bonfils  i 

NEW  YORK-GREEK- ATLANTIS-  Somnes  and  they  wiU  launch  thdi 

Change  figures  to  read  evening  ^  reportorial  and/or  ^eStorial  production,  a  comedy,  writta 

13,406;  Sunday  15,885.  ^y  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Raymond 


13,406;  Sunday  15,885. 


by  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Raymond 


L/A  CUA\A  AAMA  CAA  BCAAIJ  Ad  40A.W.  wv  ra  •  1  1  •  .1  a  . 

Time  off  “at  the  convenience  of  the  SP™8- 


Page  58  _ 

WYANDOTTE  NEWS — Remove  name 
of  C.  H.  Anmdel  as  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Insert  J.  T.  Watters  as  Pub- 
li^er  and  Business  Manager. 

AUSTIN  HEIRALD — Insert  names  of 
Clarence  Burgeson,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor;  Jay  G.  Daane,  City  Editor; 
Thomas  Koeck,  Sports  Editor; 
change  name  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  to  E.  W.  Roof;  insert  names  of 
A.  J.  McGillivray,  National  Adv. 
Manager;  Otto  Bluhm,  Mech.  Supt. 


AUllC  UAA  dk  UAi;  ^UAAVCAlACiAWC  VPA  UAC 

WILMINGTON  NEWS-JOURNALr—  management”  is  grated  for  overtime 


Change  name  of  Tlieatrical  critic  to  rick  leave  m  given  with  full  pay. 


UTA  TO  MEET  WITH  DMAA 

The  20th  annual  conference  and  ex- 


William  P  Frank  duration  of  such  benefits  to  be  The  20th  annual  conference  and  ex- 

WILMINGTON  STAR-Change  name  decided  by  the  management.  Two  hibit  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertaini 
of  Columnist  to  Wright  C  Dizer-  weeks  vacation  is  allowed  to  those  Association  will  be  held  in  Cleveland 
Radio  Editor-insert  name  of  H.  L.  employed  for  more  Ohio,  in  the  Hotel  Staffer.  Theexhibi! 


Radio  Editor — insert  name  of  H.  L. 


ShoUy;  Music  Editor— insert  name  ^an  one  year  and  one  week’s  vaca-  will  open  on  Ort.  12  and  the  conven- 


of  E.  R.  Keim. 


tion  for  these  employed  six  months  tion  sessions  will  run  the  13Ui,  14th, 


Page  231 


Page  62 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  — Change 
name  of  Circulation  Manager  to  L. 
J.  Hofihnann. 


but  not  one  year.  15th.  The  United  Typothetae  d 

Page  231  Dismissal  notices  are  to  be  accom-  America  will  meet  in  Cleveland  dur- 

BUCYRUS  TELEGRAPH-FORUM—  panied  by  one  week’s  salary  for  each  ing  the  same  week  (Oct.  11,  12,  13) 

Insert  as  Editorial  Writer  name  of  year  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  with  headquarters  also  in  the  Statkr 

Rowland  R.  Peters;  insert  as  Society  weeks. 

Editor  name  of  Esther  Smith.  In  conclusion,  the  statement  declares  . 

“the  management  welcomes  discus-  HQUipment  Rnu  oUppllCS 
Pave  294  aion  on  grievances  with  its  employes 


Editor  name  of  Esther  Smith. 


Page  294 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


INSURANCE  — Change  name  to  or  their  representatives.” 


Hickey-Mitchell  Company. 


Page  209 

These  publications  are  represented  by  H.  B.  Crohn  Company,  545  5th 


Ave.,  New  York,  and  should  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  Negro  papers; 

Date  of 

City  &  State  Paper  Publication  Circulation 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Leader .  Sat.  10,000 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Louisiana  Weekly..  Sat.  13,000 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call .  Fri.  18,500 


Meanwhile,  a  guild  committee  is 
continuing  negotiations  with  A.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  B.  J.  Lewis,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editorial  director  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Albany,  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 


St  Louis  (Mo.)  Call . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Age . 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Independent. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Informer . 


Full  Time  .  .  .  Full  Page 
_ Capacity _ jj  Pi^ccurately  shaved  plates 

GOSS  FLAT  CASTING  Box  insuie  better  printing  ^ 


Publication 

Circulation 

Rates 

Albany  Evening  News. 

Sat. 

10,000 

.09 

NEW  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Sat. 

13,000 

10 

Photo-Mats  is  the  name  of  a  new 

Fri. 

18,500 

12 

monthly  advertiring  service  consisting 

Fri. 

7,600 

.08 

exclusively  of  mats  of  photographic 

Sat. 

12,000 

15 

eye-catchers.  It  is  directed  by  D.  H. 

Tab.  Weekly 

15,000 

10 

Livingston,  10  Elast  38th  Street,  New 

Sat. 

150,000 

36 

York,  formerly  with  the  Meyer  Both 

Sat 

19,498 

11 

Co.,  and  more  recently  conducting  his 
own  photographic  m^el  agency. 

Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 


Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 


Fast  —  easy  operation  —  continuous 
production  —  greater  volume  .  .  . 
that’s  what  you  get  with  a  Goss. 
It’s  perfectly  balanced.  One  of  the 
two  casting  members  remains  in 
pouring  position  while  the  other  is 
raised  with  very  little  effort.  Write 
today  for  complete  details. 


Bird  aod  Soft  Cork  Blgakclf 
HeaTy  Wool  Monldon 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Monldert 

(All  Sixes) 


Hoe  PRECISION 

anti-friction  bearing 

SHAVING  MACHINES 


ffoe  Precision 
Flat  Shaving 
Machine 


Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesse* — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  gw'eik  to  plmes 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  CHICAGO 


jor  flat  and  curved  plates  contribute  vitally  to  better  printing. 
They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets  and 
printing  rollers.  Hoe  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine  tool 
accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  convenience 
and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate  date 
shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.f  INC.,  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  York  Citv 


CaUe  Address  NENSCO 

Wercester.  Mass. 
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16  WIN  SAFETY  AWARDS  = 


3  Califor'wi*  Newspapers  Receive  < 
Doable  Mention  in  CNPA  Drive 

Sixteen  newspapers  have  received 
safety  awards  for  having  passed  a  year 
^rithout  sustained  loss  from  accidents. 
Iltey  were  presented  by  C.  L.  Barr, 
supervising  safety  engineer,  State 
Qooipensation  Insurance  Fund,  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
for  accident  prevention  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  An  injury  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  one  hour  from  the  job  " 
constituted  a  sustained  loss. 

Ihe  newspapers  were  divided  into 
three  classes.  Those  with  a  total 
number  of  worker  hours  for  the  year 
in  excess  of  500,000  hours  constituted 
class  A,  from  100,000  to  500,000  as  class 
B,  those  whose  total  worker  hours 
were  under  100,000  were  in  class  C. 

Of  the  16  awards  made  15  were  in 

C  and  one  in  class  B. 

There  were  two  divisions  in  which  < 
a  paper  could  qualify.  One  was  for 
the  employes  within  the  plant  which 
was  designated  as  a  number  one 
award,  and  another  for  solicitors  and  . 
distributors.  It  was  possible  for  a 
paper  to  qualify  for  both  awards.  - 
The  Pasadena  Star-News,  only  class 
B  award  wiimer  and  with  an  excess  of 
383,000  worker  hours,  barely  missed 
out  on  receiving  the  double  award  • 
when  the  paper  had  an  accident  in 
the  distribution  end  late  in  the  year. 

Three  newspapers  received  the  1 
double  award.  These  certificates  went 
to  Walter  Keen,  publisher  Hollister 
Advance;  Don  O’Kane,  publisher 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard;  and  to 
Otis  Sweetland  and  A.  A.  MacMullen, 
co-publishers,  Yuba  City  Independ¬ 
ent-Farmer.  Awards  for  plant  safety, 
went  to  Paul  and  Harold  Beck,  pub¬ 
lishers  Oceanside  Blade  Tribune;  N. 
Van  Sooy,  publisher,  Azusa  Herald; 

J.  F.  and  Dorothy  Burcher,  publishers 
Chowchilla  News;  Frank  Anderson, 
publisher,  Sausalito  News;  Elmer 
Jenks,  publisher,  Dunsmuir  News; 
Benjamin  Kimber,  publisher,  Modesto 
Triune;  John  Dexter,  publisher, 
Mariposa  Gazette;  Maitland  Henry, 
publisher,  Livermore  Herald;  and  M. 

L  Coultrap,  publisher,  Corcoran 
JoumoL.  Solicitor  and  distributor 
safety  awards  went  to  Carl  Bigsby, 
publisher,  Compton  News  Tribune; 
E  A  Cl^k,  publisher,  Madera  Daily 
Tribune  and  Mercury;  and  Fred 
Rolens,  publisher.  South  Pasadena 
Foothill  Review. 

TO  BUILD  CURTIS  HALL 

Heirs  Carrying  on  Plane  of  Late 
Publisher 

PHiLAnELPHiA,  Feb.  22 — The  plan  of 
Cynis  H.  K.  Curtis  to  erect  a  great 
auditorium  for  opera  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  on  Philadelphia’s  Parkway  as  a 
gift  to  the  people  of  this  city  is  about 
to  be  carried  ^ough  with  the  aid  of 
his  heirs. 

With  the  erection  of  a  municipal 
Temple  of  Music  in  mind,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  publisher  in  1930  acquired 
the  ground,  occupied  by  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital,  for  $2,100,000.  He  died, 
however,  before  the  project  got  any 
further  and  it  lagged  to  recent  years 
because  Mr.  Curtis  failed  to  make 
provision  for  it  in  his  will. 

Revival  of  the  project  is  due  largely 
to  the  instigation  of  the  publisher’s 
grandson.  Judge  Ciurtis  Bok,  of  Or¬ 
phans  Court,  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok,  widow  of 
Edward  Bok,  noted  editor,  has  been 
interested  in  it 

Plans  for  the  structure  call  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  about  $54e0„000, 
to  be  financed  by  a  combination  of 
donations  by  Judge  Bok  and  members 
of  his  family,  public  subscription  and 
a  PW A  project,  it  has  been  annoimced 
by  Mayor  S.  Davis  Wilson. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordsr) 

1  Tims  —  .SO  psr  lias 

3  Timss  —  AO  psr  lias 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATlONS 
(Cosh  with  Ordsr  I 

I  Tims  —  .75  psr  11ns 

4  TIoms  .SO  psr  lias 

Newapopara  For  Solo 

A  MOST  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
To  experienced,  aggressive  and  mature 
all-around  newspaper  man  with  $5,000  in 
cash,  an  opportunity  is  open  to  buy  excel¬ 
lent  $oin^  weekly  housed  in  its  own  build¬ 
ing  in  city  of  approx.  10,000  in  Central 
States.  To  those  looking  for  a  chance  to 
“set  themselves  for  life,”  who  will  detail 
their  experience  and  ability,  and  qualify 
as  to  amount  needed,  full  details  of  prop¬ 
erly  and  why  it  is  for  sale,  will  be  lorth- 
coming.  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Conaty  seat  weekly  in  one  of  Montana’s 
most  fertile  agricultural  valleys  near  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park  grossing  $1,000  monthly. 


_ ^Help  Wanted — Mole 

Newspaper  Advemsing  Salesman:  The 

man  we  want  is  between  28  and  35  years 
of  age.  He  has  had  several  years  of 
practical  all  around  experience.  He 
must  be  live,  energetic  and  a  go-getter — 
but  not  the  old  high  pressure  type. 

The  ability  to  turn  out  attractive  and 
finished  layouts,  backed  by  good  selling 
copy  will  be  required,  a  fair  knowledge 
of  retail  store  problems  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  necessary. 

To  the  right  man  a  middlewestem 
newspaper,  in  a  town  of  40,000  offers 
the  position  of  Assistant  Advertising 
Manager. 


Sitaatioiia  Wontad 

Olassmed  Manager — Aged  32 ;  dentils,  8 
years  Metropolitan  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  Best  of  references  as  to  successful 
record.  Pleasing  personality,  good  eharae- 
ter.  Complete  sales  and  organising  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed.  Consider  salary 
and  commissions  on  increased  earnings. 
Box  1808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Combination  stereotyper-Pressman.  Tubular 
or  semi-circular.  Newspaper,  circular,  or 
color  work.  do  anywhere.  Married. 
Best  of  references.  Box  1876,  Editor  & 


Manager.  Publisher. 

Write  fully  about  yourself,  giving  com-  53'es  Midwest  AUemoon  DaUy  Publisher 
fnt  sffi’A"  experienced,  capable  eJitorial  man 

1875,  Editor  A  ^ould  like  to  turn  some  of  pay  into 

_ xiioitaaer. _  eventual  interest  in  paper  I  Age  82,  mar- 

Ambitious,  live,  young  desk  man.  Middle-  ried,  good  personality,  education,  health, 

west  metropolitan  daily.  Don't  skimp  Would  like  interview.  Box  1877,  Editor 

details  about  yourself.  Box  1845,  Edi-  A  Publisher, 
tor  A  Publisher. 


_ deaaral  Manager  —  Consolidated  ownership 

Fine  opportunity  for  enthusiastic,  hard  causes  change.  Record  in  organising  and 

worker  who  can  take  full  responsibility  economical  production  is  my  bast  reeom- 

as  managing  editor  of  eastern  daily  of  mandation  to  publisher  desiring  relief 

10,000  circulation.  Send  full  details,  from  burden  of  active  management.  Large 

recommendations.  Box  1870,  Editor  A  and  small  city  experianea.  45  years  old. 

Publisher. _  experieneed  in  every  department.  Re- 

Foremu  —  Stereotype-Pressroom;  morning,  held  strictly  confident!^.  Box  1818, 

evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  In  West  Editor  A  -Publiaher. 

Virginia;  non-union;  permanent.  Give  — ~~ — ~ — TT”; - 

record  and  references.  Box  1879,  Editor  Linotype  Machinist — Now  head  machinist 


A  Pnbhsher. 


Price  $10,000,  $4,000  cash  r’equired.  M.  6!  udmrtlsiaM  topUy  salesman,  lay  out 

Moore,  Newspaper  Broker.  Beverly  HiUs,  »*«:▼«!«  leading  accounts  in  Southern 

(Viif  community.  Give  full  particulars,  first 

—  ■  -  -  '  —  letter.  Box  1880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspapar  Brokers  Manager-Foreman — Job  printing  department; 

_ ^ _  well  quipped  plant  doing  catalogue,  com- 

Deslrable  Weeklies — Available  in  New  Eng-  mercial  work,  ruling,  binding;  union; 

land.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland.  permanent  situation  for  competent  man- 

Fields  fertile,  equipment  good,  earning  ager.  Give  record,  references.  Box  1885, 

profit,  price  terms  reasonable.  J.  B.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Shale.  Times  Building,  New  York.  ss.n  unWripMon  Manaffer— l.^rve  metro- 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers.  politan  newspaper  has  desirable  position 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references.  for  experienced  mail  subscription  man- 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich.  ager  to  handle  mail  subscription  solici- 

Have  cUanU  in  good  cash  position  to  pur-  .activities.  Give  full  particulars,  age, 

chase  daily  papers  East  of  MississiWi. 

Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N.  Publishers  ReprcsenUtlves  wish  young  man 
Times  Bl^.  Times  ^uare  New  York  to  sell  space  in  newspapers.  Should  be 

..  .  '  able  to  sell,  make  and  keep  friends.  Write, 

NewspaDers  Wanted  telling  age.  religion,  education,  present 

_ ^  _  worL  references,  salary  expected.  Box 

$12,000  to  $14,000  as  dwn.  paymt.  on  small  1889,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


large  New  England  Daily.  Wants  to 
make  change;  good  reason.  Union.  Box 
1860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANASING  EDITOR 
AVAILABLE 

Now  employed  full  charge  city 
400,000;  20  years  experlenee;  New 
York  background;  exceptional  rec¬ 
ord  as  executive  and  writer;  wUl 
go  ansrwhere  at  oala^  commensu¬ 
rate  with  times.  Excellent  personal 
reasons  for  wishing  change.  Refer¬ 
ences  top-notch.  In  present  position 
ten  years.  Young,  aggressive,  col¬ 
lege  man,  family.  Expert  on  mod¬ 
ern  typography.  Box  1814,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Publishers  Representatives  wish  young  man 

to  sell  space  in  newspapers.  Should  be  - - - 

able  to  sell,  make  and  keep  friends.  Write,  Recent  college  graduate  seeks  position 
telling  age,  religion,  education,  present  reporter;  some  experience.  Good  refer- 

work,  references,  salary  expected.  Box  ences.  Go  anywhere;  small  salary  to  start. 

1889,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  Box  1883,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


daily  or  good  weekly.  2  young  men,  no  Telegraph  editor  wanted  by  mid-western  af- 
i?’  .8'*^  edge  refs.  15  yrs.  exp.  temoon  daily.  Iowa  or  Illinois  man  pre- 

Confidential,  Box  1868,  Editor  A  Pub-  ferred,  age  about  30,  with  several  years 

lisher. _ telegraph  desk  experience.  Must  be  sober, 

1  know  two  well-educated  young  men,  now  fast  worker.  In  writing  tell  us  what  you 

in  important  positions  with  large  city  regard  as  most  important  in  head  writ- 

dailies,  whom  1  will  back  financially  if  ing,  makeup,  and  copy  control.  Give  ex- 

you  have  the  right  county  seat  weekly  or  perience  and  references.  Start  at  $35.  Box 

srmall  daily  to  sell.  Confidential.  Box  1882,  1890.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  moat  logical 

Experieneed  newspaperman  will  pay  cash  way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
for  ownership  or  interest  in  medium-sised  newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 
daily  in  Fla.,  Tex.,  N.  M.,  Arix.,  or  Calif.  or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  personnel 

Box  1885,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  agency. 

Will  pay  cash  for  productive  weekly  in  Applicants  may  now  register  without 

southern  state.  County  seat  preferreiL  charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 

Box  1842,  Editor  A  Publisher.  after  the  placement  is  made. 

-  I  D  ..  Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 

Lircalation  rromotion  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
OUR  RECORD  INVITES  YOUR 
INSPECTION 

Doubled  circulation  and  revenue,  in¬ 
stalled  Little  Merchant  Plan,  built  40  out¬ 
side  carrier  routes,  installed  records  for 
initial  A.B.C.  audit  during  past  nine 
months  for  the  Daily  Wyoming  Eagle, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


“We  Connect  the  Wires” 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

Situations  Wanted 


Let  us  personally  build  your  circulation  Circulation  Manager — outstanding  record  as 


to  first  place  on  sound  basis.  Your  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  methods,  costa  invited.  Tede 
A  Williams.  1249  Vine,  Denver,  Colo. 

15  Years  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circulation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

_ “WE  SATISFY” _ 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Morrison  Plan 

Newspaperdom’  s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
‘  ‘That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It'  ’ 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir.,  ^ops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Bonded  Csmipaigns  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  A  .^sociates  World’s  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.O. 

Advertising  Home  Study 


organizer;  expert  in  carrier  promotion. 
Many  years'  experience  on  metropolitan, 
small  city  newspapers  installed  branch 
office  and  district  systems;  trained  dis¬ 
trict  men,  carriers,  and  street  sales  boys. 
Can  promote  newsdealer  controlled  terri¬ 
tory.  Prefers  second  paper  in  city  where 
there  is  an  uphill  fight.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.  Box  1878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager:  Extensive  experience 
on  metropolitan  papers.  Has  installed 
branch  office  systems.  Expert  organizer. 
Uses  modern  promotion  with  carrier 
training.  Excellent  record.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Best  references.  Box  1874,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

Circulation  Manager — over  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  on  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
pers.  Expert  organizer;  has  installed 
branch  office  and  district  carrier  system. 
Uses  modern  promotion  methods  based 
on  cresting  enthusiasm  and  good-will. 
Good  record.  Best  of  references.  Box  1857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Circulation  Manager  in  city  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  less ;  twenty  years’  experience 
can  train  men  and  boys  organization  to 
produce  economically.  References  furn¬ 
ished  Box  1871,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  34,  unmarried.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed  as  city  editor 
on  small  paper.  Prefers  daily  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  circulation  or  good 
weekly.  Worked  Virginia,  Georgia,  West 
Virginia.  Hard-working.  Wants  new 
territory  in  Sooth  or  on  Southern  coast. 
Now  working  in  Southern  city.  Box 
1821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Turf  reporter;  expert  handicapper;  un¬ 
ployed.  Desires  to  change  position.  Large 
reading  following  rated  among  foremost 
in  field.  Box  1889,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipmaat  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE— BARGAIN— FOR  CASH 

Hoe  4  Deck  Straightline  Newspaper  PreM 
with  extra  color  deck 
Single  width,  sheet  out  23  9/16*,  8  cols., 
12  or  12^  enur,  4  or  6  pt  col.  rules, 
rubber  rollws,  good  blankets.  No  broken 
parts.  Speed  10,000  per  hr.  collect,  20,000 
per  hr.  straight.  Electric  paper  break 
deMetors.  Sample  of  newspaper  now 
being  printed  furnished  on  request. 
Prints  excellent  circulars  and  tabioid. 
Availabie  June  80,  1987.  Purchase  of  new 
press  reason  for  selling.  Price  $8500  “as 
is  where  is”;  with  stereo  equipment 
$3900.  Write  immediately  to 
D.  Arnett  Murphy 
Afro-American 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Photo*engTnviac  Equipment  for  Sole 

E.  T.  SULLBARGER  Ca 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St  538  S.  Olark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Ohicgao,  lU. 

Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Eleetrie 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  Advertising  Minded  Newspapw  ^  VT  t“in  me^  knd  boW  to 

makes  the  mest  mosey.  Many  publishers  '^Sduce  economically.  References  fum- 

and  advertising  men  have  graduated  Rnx  1871.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

from  this  long  established  school.  Com-  _ — - — - — 

mon  school  edueatios  sufficient  Send  circulation  -  Promotion  -  Manager  —  Let  me 


for  free  booklet  outlining  home  study 
course  and  requirements.  Page-Davis 
School  of  Advertising,  3601  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Dept.  2922,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Help  Wanted — Female 


solve  your  circulation  problem.  Specialist 
in  boy  promotion.  47%  gain  in  last  3  years 
in  highly  competitive  field  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Fully  competent,  economical  cir¬ 
culator  seeks  opportunity,  moderate  sal- 
ary.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Excellent  opportunity  for  some  hustling 
young  woman  now  employed  in  classified. 
Box  1872,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tremendous  driving  power.  Rated  as 
AN  authority  on  CLASSIFIED 
For  details  write  1852.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
tor  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZBVES 
And  AUled  Fields 

QtimlMeationt,  photo*,  and  roforoneo* 
on  fife. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

anether  EDITOR  A  FTTRTJBrtR  eeeviea. 
1768  TlmM  Bldg.,  Times  •raare.  N.  T.  0. 
WX.  K.  WELSM,  Mgr. 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


\FEVV  weeks  ago,  Warren  Bassett 
and  your  correspondent  had  a 
preview  of  some  mechanical  miracles 
that  may,  in  a  few  months  or  years, 
be  commonplaces  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  William  G.  H.  Finch,  “Bill” 
to  his  friends  and  master  of  a  tome 
of  patents  in  the  electrical  commu¬ 
nications  field,  left  us  a  mysterious 
invitation  to  visit  his  Manhattan  lab¬ 
oratory.  We  selected  a  rainy  Friday 
afternoon,  with  the  week’s  paper  out 
and  nothing  of  moment  on  the  sched¬ 
ule,  and  found  him  waiting  in  a  three- 
sea  ter  coujje  on  West  57th  street. 

“We’ll  take  a  little  ride  first,”  was 
Bill’s  greeting,  as  we  swung  west  into 
7th  avenue  and  north  into  Central 
Park.  Traffic  moved  slowly  through 
the  thick  atmosphere,  with  the  usual 
double  lanes  in  both  directions.  A 
red  light  stopped  us,  and  Finch  picked 
up  an  ordinary  telephone  handset 
from  the  seat,  plugged  into  a  socket 
on  the  dash,  and  called  one  of  those 
combinations  of  letters  and  numbers 
that  the  radio  people  like  as  station 
titles.  The  response  was  instant. 
Loudly  enough  to  be  heard  several 
feet  from  the  car  a  voice  boomed  and 
crackled  through  the  receiver.  A  few 
seconds’  manipulation  at  both  ends  of 
the  call  modulated  the  tones  to  those 
of  ordinary  conversation. 

“Please  get  me  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,”  said  Finch.  Within  seconds, 
we  heard  the  FCC  operator  answer, 
give  the  required  connection,  and  as 
we  rolled  ^ough  the  fog  that  lay 
low  on  the  winding  park  roads,  we 
heard  that  Washington  was  having  a 
piece  of  dirty  weather,  that  all  of 
Finch’s  friends  were  enjoying  good 
health,  and  the  miscellaneous  chit¬ 
chat  that  all  of  us  put  into  a  dem¬ 
onstration  phone  talk.  We  then  called 
Editor  &  I^lisher,  talked  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  staff,  then  with  the  equally 
astonished  Mesdames  Bassett  and 
Robb  in  their  Long  Island  living 
rooms,  all  the  while  the  car  was  inch¬ 
ing  its  way  out  of  the  park,  down 
Fifth  avenue,  jammed  as  usual  from 
curb  to  curb,  back  into  57th  street 
and  a  warm,  dry  office  building. 

As  he  parked  the  car.  Finch  pointed 
out  the  instruments  of  magic.  The 
two-way  radio  telephone  communi¬ 
cation  had  been  accomplished  with  a 
set  of  electrical  tubes  and  coils  that 
could  be  stowed  in  a  shoe  box.  ’The 
antenna  was  a  steel  fishing  rod  like 
the  one  your  10-year-old  boy  used 
to  nab  his  first  sunfish.  It  is  plugged 
into  the  rear  deck  of  the  coupe  by 
a  simple  watertight  electrical  jack, 
and  when  not  in  use,  pulls  out  and 
telescopes  into  something  not  much 
longer  or  fatter  than  a  lead  pencel. 
I  suppose  the  whole  outfit  could  be 
duplicated,  hand-made,  for  $50. 

•  •  • 

UPSTAIRS  in  the  laboratory  we 
were  greeted  by  voices,  familiar 
and  yet  somewhat  strange.  The  words, 
too,  were  vaguely  fresh  in  memory, 
and  were  soon  recognized  as  our  own 
of  a  few  moments  before,  talking  to 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Long 
Island.  Every  word  had  been  re¬ 
corded,  even  some  suspicious  wifely 
remarks.  The  records  are  our  souve¬ 
nirs  of  the  occasion.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  experiments — promising 


researches  in  television  and  facsimile 
which  are  now  in  various  stages  of 
advancement  through  the  patent  office. 

A  month  ago.  Finch  was  issued 
Patent  No.  2,066,463,  which,  in  the 
curious  patois  of  the  inventive  clan, 
covers  Finch’s  “method  of  capacity 
coupling  to  the  telephone  system.” 
He  now  has  patents  covering  both  the 
inductive  and  capacity  methods  of 
transmitting  picture  signals  into,  and 
taking  them  out  of,  the  telephone  sys¬ 
tem,  without  violating  any  of  the 
telephone  company  tariff  regulations. 
Last  week.  Patent  No.  2.071,227  was 
issued  to  him.  It  covers  his  “method 
of  transmitting  pictures  from  a  mov¬ 
ing  car  or  other  vehicle  by  radio,  put¬ 
ting  such  signals,  either  by  inductive 
or  capacity  coupling,  into  the  tele¬ 
phone  circuit,  taking  them  off  again 
at  some  remote  point,  developing 
them,  and  turning  them  over  for  use.” 

In  plain  English,  the  stunt  he 
showed  us  that  rainy  December  after¬ 
noon  can  also  be  used,  with  a  few 
added  gadgets,  for  transmitting  a  pic¬ 
ture  directly  from  the  scene  of  a 
flood,  a  fire,  a  riot,  a  sit-down  strike 
or  any  other  subiert  miles  away  from 
fixed  transmission  points. 

A  reporter  and  a  photographer,  or 
one  of  the  modem  hybrids  that  com¬ 
bines  the  best  features  of  both,  get 
their  assignment  to  the  river  spot 
where  the  waters  are  nibbling  at  the 
top  of  the  levee.  They  nm  their  Ford 
or  Chevrolet  as  close  as  the  police 
permit,  get  the  word  and  camera  pic¬ 
tures  and  climb  back  to  the  car.  The 
reporter  dictates  his  story,  which  can 
be  received  either  on  a  phonograph 
record,  or  some  sort  of  recording  tape, 
or  taken  directly  by  a  rewrite  man. 
The  photographer  meanwhile  devel¬ 
ops  his  films  in  a  small  tank,  fixes 
them  still  wet  on  a  cylinder  of  the 
transmitter,  presses  a  button,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  hoiu:,  both  story 
and  picture  are  either  at  the  office 
or  at  some  designated  relay  point 
which  will  send  them  along  at  the 
speed  of  light  to  destination.  The 
equipment  is  said  by  Mr.  Finch  to  be 
effective  for  direct  transmission  up  to 
20  miles,  at  present.  It  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  either  from  storage  batteries  or 
standard  power  lighting  facilities. 

•  •  • 

SOME  of  the  above  is  imaginative, 
but  it  is  not  far-fetched  in  the 
light  of  the  past  five  years’  progress 
in  pichu-e  transmission.  Without  iden¬ 
tifying  marks  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  an  original  print  from  an 
electrically  transmitted  reproduction 
by  the  Finch,  Telephoto,  Acme,  or 
any  of  the  several  systems  now  in 
daily  use.  Of  the  conflicting  patent 
claims  on  these  devices,  we  have 
neither  the  facts  nor  the  technical 
data  necessary  for  intelligent  com¬ 
ment,  and  we’ll  limit  our  remarks  to 
expressing  the  hope  that  they’ll  be 
cleared  up  quickly  and  without  too 
many  casualties.  ’The  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  needs  all  the  science  it  can  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  effective  performance  of 
its  current  job. 

*  •  • 

ONE  of  the  most  illuminating  treat¬ 
ises  on  today’s  newspaper  we 
have  ever  seen  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Moses  Strauss,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Timea-Star.  Mr. 
Strauss  is  not  concerned  with  the 


mechanical  problems  raised  for  news¬ 
papers  in  this  age  of  accelerated  time 
and  space  transits,  even  though  he 
gets  into  his  subject  via  a  personal 
experience  with  television. 

"Developments  of  applied  thought 
are  of  the  utmost  rapidity,”  he  notes. 
“Science  has  brought  the  newspaper 
face  to  face  with  them.  One  thing  the 
radio  and  television  will  not  do  for 
us  in  the  immediate  future  is  to 
make  a  permanent,  well-edited  rec¬ 
ord.  What  we  hear  over  the  radio 
and  what  we  see  by  television  is  a 
flash  and  a  fade-out.  We  need  the 
newspaper  again  to  see  the  thing,  and, 
by  proxy,  to  hear  it  again  and  again. 
The  newspaper  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  more  important  in  the  field 
of  news  than  the  other  factors.” 

The  quarter  century  since  Gavrilo 
Princip  assassinated  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  the  Arch  Duchess  at 
Serajevo,  has,  Mr.  Strauss  comments, 
pulled  Americans  out  of  their  isola¬ 
tion  and  made  them  more  than  merely 
conscious  of  a  lot  of  places  that  were 
once  only  unpronounceable  names. 
None  of  us  could  plead  ignorance  if 
our  very  lives  depended  on  it,  he  says. 

“We  ask  ourselves:  ‘Why  did  Japan 
go  into  China?  Where  was  her  lauded 
bushido,  her  soul  of  honor?’  Well,  to 
my  mind,  she  went  in  so  that  an 
enemy  country,  in  the  event  of  a 
future  war,  could  not  cut  off  her 
source  of  supplies.  She  could  not 
support  herself  on  her  own  mainland. 
She  needed  Chinese  crops  to  sustain 
her.  An  invader  would  not  attack  her 
primarily  and  directly.  He  would  first 
seize  the  mainland  nearest  to  her  and 
proceed  to  starve  her  out.  That  is 
the  lesson  of  military  tactics. 

“Why  did  Mussolini  become  dic¬ 
tator?  Well,  my  humble  opinion  is 
that,  in  one  sense,  he  needed  the  job. 
He  saw  that  no  one  else  would  fit  it 
so  well,  and  it  was  open. 

“Why  did  Hitler  become  dictator? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  answer  has 
been  indicated  anywhere  so  clearly 
as  in  the  cases  of  MussoUni  and 
Kemal  Pasha. 

“Why  did  France  and  Russia,  the 
opposite  poles  of  political  thought  and 
tradition,  draw  together.  Well,  there 
was  the  German  drang  nach  Osten 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  revenge 
spirit  of  the  French  on  the  other. 
Russia  capitalized  the  latter  and 
France  fed  Russian  fear  with  the 
first.  .  .  .” 

“Let  us  come  nearer  home.  Let 
us  seek  the  less  dramatic  but  perhaps 
in  essence  the  more  important.  Let 
us  consider  some  other  fields.  Social 
service  is  one  of  them.  Social  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  charity,  but  self-defense. 
It  has  taken  a  long  while  for  experts 
to  arrive  at  this  idea.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  that?  Certainly,  none  of  the 
newspapermen  used  to. 

“Social  service  was,  to  them,  hand¬ 
holding;  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  motto  on  an  old  sampler;  it  was 
the  job  of  retired  men  who  did  good 
deeds,  and,  now  and  then,  let  a 
woman  help  in  the  work.  It  was 
merely  self-expression  based  on  un¬ 
practically  good  intentions.  Who 
wanted  social  service?  That  was  the 
attitude.  Not  even  your  healthy, 
shiftless,  male  adult.  But  a  change 
came.  It  was  found  that  the  criminal 
was  sometimes  exogenous.  He  is 
sometimes  bad  because  of  his  envi¬ 
ronment.  That  means  that  a  great 
deal  of  tax  money  goes  into  police 
salaries  instead  of  staying  in  the  first 
earner’s  pocket. 

“It  was  found  that  the  ailment  now 
registered  as  tuberculosis,  but  then 
always  called  consiunption  by  the  lay¬ 
men,  was  largely  a  matter  of  contact 
in  its  spread.  'That  meant  that  your 
servant,  who  was  a  contact,  brought 
the  disease  to  you  even  if  he  or  she 
was  not  sick.  It  meant,  for  all  prac¬ 


tical  purposes,  that  if  you  had  suA 
a  servant,  you  were  not  bringing  h« 
to  your  home,  but  she  was  bringi* 
you  and  all  your  family  to  her 
ment  apartment.  .  .  .  f 

“The  problem  was  found  to  be  ooi 
in  which  mere  kindness  or  stem  mor»' 
ality  was  not  enough.  First  the  prao. 
tical  caretaker  had  to  be  replaced  bt 
a  trained  nurse  for  the  poor  and  ov» 
crowded  as  well  as  the  rich.  H, 
story  of  Lillian  Wald  tells  us  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  story  of  Florence  Nig^. 
ingale.  The  sanitary  engineer  had  te 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  city  streda 
tenements,  and  alleys.  The 
of  the  owner  of  bad  housing  had  te 
be  lit  up  with  law.  The  spirit  of  play 
had  to  be  retaught. 

“Thence  arose  the  influence  of  the 
social  worker  in  city  management,  in 
politics.  Anyone  living  in  Cincinasl 
does  not  need  to  have  that  influenee 
extensively  explained  to  him.  Since 
the  newspaperman  is  interested  in 
politics,  for  that  reason  if  no  other 
he  must  study  social  service.  Ihis  ii 
another  of  the  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  changing  world. 

“Now  where  have  we  arrived  in 
this  consideration?  We  find  that  the 
newspaperman  has  not  lost  his  foot¬ 
work,  but  he  has  acquired  headwoek. 

“What  other  changing  problems  an 
there? 

“Well,  there  is  money. 

“There  is  in  the  United  States  the 
dispute  over  the  subject  of  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  power.  ’There  is  the  questkn 
of  public  ownership.  There  is  the 
question  of  private  ownership.  Then 
is  the  question  of  socialized  medi¬ 
cine.  There  is  the  question  of  new 
religious  movements,  such  as  Budi- 
manism.  There  is  the  question  of  die 
parties.  Shall  we  have  new  ooss? 
How  shall  we  get  everyone  woriAi| 
or  off  relief?  Is  the  cure  aduh  edu¬ 
cation  or  splitting  up  big  busiiiaa 
into  little  businesses?  Is  war  neess- 
sary?  How  shall  we  approach  thi 
study  of  this  question?  Shall  we  sA 
if  it  is  right  to  live  dangerously,  ai 
Mussolini  says;  fearlessly,  as  an  Ihg- 
lishman  statesman  says;  or  peace¬ 
fully,  as  Lillian  Wald  says?  Shall  we, 
in  the  name  of  glorified  danger,  fol¬ 
low  Mussolini  into  boimdless  conds- 
cation,  or  Hitler  into  one  that  seems 
to  have,  if  not  bounds,  at  least  points 
of  emphasis?  Shall  we  be  practioai 
and  let  Japan  alone,  or  shall  we  ask 
her  why  she  has  taken  over  a  difisr- 
ent  civilization  by  force  of  arms? 

“Shall  we  ask  the  big  munitaons 
companies  why  they  belong,  individu¬ 
ally  as  to  stockholders,  perhaps  to 
only  one  nation,  and  sell  as  corpora¬ 
tions  to  any  and  all  nations  at  an; 
and  all  times,  as  has  been  alleged? 
If  so,  how  can  we  get  an  answer?* 

*  *  * 

^■'HE  newspaperman,  Mr.  Strausi 

A  believes,  need  not  think  out  thi 
thing  originally.  He  must  understai 
it.  But  even  then  he  has  not  finiied 
his  task.  He  is  done  only  when  he  hm 
expressed  it,  so  plainly  that  every¬ 
body  can  imderstand  it.  He  must  fin¬ 
ish  his  work  by  telling  his  thought 
He  must  publish  it,  put  it  into  thi 
reader’s  mind.  Thus  he  may  no  longer 
be  shallow,  narrow,  or  unreliable.  Hr 
may  no  longer  be  merely  enterprisn* 
He  may  no  longer  be  merely  plaue- 
ible.  He  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  world,  little  and  big.  He 
must  either  be  able  to  make  thingi 
plain  to  the  reader,  or  make  his  be¬ 
wilderment  clear. 

*  *  * 

These  brief  glimpses  illumimte 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Straum 
thought.  Space  does  not  permit 
production  of  the  entire  monogrtp«» 
but  the  whole  is  well  worth  a  daily 
quarter  hour  of  meditation  by  any 
newspaperman  concerned  wiffi  the 
future  of  the  craft. 


